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NATURE AND CAUSES 


"OF THE 


INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE, WORK- 


T HE annual labour of every nation is the fund which ori- 


ginally ſupplies it with all the neceſſaries and conveniencies 


of life which it aunüally conſumes, and which conſiſt | 


always, either in the immediate produce of that labour, or in what 
1s o purchaſed with that produce from other nations. 


— 
1 LS 


. ' ACCORDING therefore, as this produce, or what. is purchaſed 


with it, bears a greater or ſmaller proportion to the number of thoſe 
who are to conſume it, the nation will be better or worſe ſupplied 
with all the neceſſaries and conveniencies for which it bas occaſion. 


74 e 1 - ot) 95 
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Bur this db pep tin muſt in oP nation be regulated by two 


different circumſtances ; firſt, by the ſkill, dexterity and Judgment 
Vol. I. | B with 
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with which labour is generally applied in it; and, ſecondly, by the 
proportion between the number of thoſe who are employed in 
uſeful labour, and that of thoſe who are not ſo employed. What- 
ever be the foil, climate, or extent of territory of any particular 
nation, the abundance or ſcantineſs of its annual ſupply muſt, 
in that particular ſituation, depend upon thoſe two circumſtances. 


THE abundance or ſcantineſs of this ſupply too ſeems to de- 
pend more upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances than upon 
the latter. Among the ſavage nations of hunters and fiſhers, every 
individual who is able to work, is more or leſs employed in uſeful 
labour, and endeavours to provide, as well as he can, the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life, for himſelf, and ſuch of his family or 
tribe as are either too old, or too young, or too infirm to go a 
hunting and fiſhing. Such nations, however, are ſo miſerably poor, 
that, from mere want, they are frequently reduced, or, at leaſt, 
think themſelves reduced, to the neceſſity ſometimes of directly de- 
ſtroying, and ſometimes of abandoning their infants, their old peo- 
ple, and thoſe afflifted with lingering diſeaſes, to periſh with 
hunger, or to be devoured by wild beaſts. - Among civilized and 
thriving nations, on the contrary, though a great number-of people 
do not labour at all, many of whom. confume the produce of ten 
times, frequently of a hundred times more labour. than the greater 
part of thoſe who work; yet the produce of the whole labour of the 
ſociety 18 ſo great, that all are often abundantly ſupplied, and a 
workman, even of the loweſt and pooreſt order, if he is frugal and 
induſtrious, may enjoy a greater ſhare of the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life than it is poſſible for any ſavage to acquire. 

THE cauſes of this improvement, in the productive powers of 
labour, and the order, according to which its produce is naturally 
diſtributed 
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diſtributed among the different ranks and conditions of men in tlie IntroduQion. 
— w 


ſociety, make the ſubject of the Firſt Book of this Inquiry. 


WHATEVER be the actual flate of the ſkill, dexterity, and judg- 
ment with which labour is. applied in any nation, the abundance 
or ſcantineſs of its annual ſupply, muſt depend, during the con- 
tinuance of that ſtate, upon the proportion between the number of 
thoſe who are annually employed in uſeful labour, and that of thoſe 
who. are not ſo employed. The number of uſeful and produQtive 
labourers, it will hereafter appear, is every where in proportion to the 

quantity of capital ſtock which is employed in ſetting them to work, and 


to the particular way in which it is ſo employed. The Second Book, 


therefore, treats of the nature of capital ſtock, of the manner in 
which it is gradually accumulated, and of the different quantities of 
labour which it puts into motion, according to 'the different ways 
in which it is er an 


NATIONS ky well advanced as to ſkill, dexterity, and judg- 
ment, in the application of labour, have followed very different 
plans in the general conduct or direction of it; and thoſe plans 
have not all been equally favourable to the greatneſs of its produce, 
The policy of ſome nations has given extraordinary encouragement 
to the induſtry of the country; that of others to the induſtry of 
towns. Scarce any nation has dealt equally and impartially with 
every ſort of induſtry. Since the downfal of the Roman empire, 
the policy of Europe has' been more favourable to arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the induſtry of towns; than to agriculture, the 
induſtry of the country. The circumſtances which ſeem to have 
introduced and eſtabliſhed this policy are explained 1 in the Third Book. 


Trovcn thoſe different plans were, perhaps, firſt introduced bs 


the private intereſts and prejudices of particular orders of men, with- 
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out any . to, or foreſight of, their conſequences upon the 
general welfare of the ſociety; yet they have given occaſion to very 
different theories of political ceconomy ; of which ſome magnify the 

importance of that induſtry which is carried on in towns, others of 


that which is carried on in the country. Thoſe theories have had a h 


conſiderable influence, not only upon the opinions of men of learn- 
ing, but upon the public conduct of princes and ſovereign ſtates. I 
have endeavoured, in the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and diſ- 
tinaly as I can, thoſe different theories, and the principal — 
which they have produced in different ages and nations. 


In what has conſiſted the revenue of the great e of the 
people, or what is the nature of thoſe funds which, in different 
ages and nations, have fupplied their annual conſumption, is treated 
of in theſe four firſt Books. The Fifth and laſt Book treats of the 
revenue of the ſovereign, or commonwealth. In this Book I have 
endeavoured to ſhow; firſt, what are the neceſſary expences of the 
ſovereign, or commonwealth ; which of thoſe expences ought to 
be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole ſociety ; and 
which of them, by that of ſome particular part only, or of ſome 
particular members of the ſociety : ſecondly, what are the different 
methods in which the whole ſociety may be made to contribute 
towards defraying the expences incumbent on the whole ſociety, 
and what are the principal advantages and inconveniencies of each 
of thoſe- methods : and, thirdly and laſtly, what are the reaſons and 
cauſes which have induced almoſt all modern governments to mort- 
gage ſome part of this revenue, or to contract debts, and what have 
been the effects of thoſe debts upon the real wealth, the annual 


produce of the land and labour of the ſociety. 
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Of the Cauſes of Improvement in the productive Powers of 
Labour, and of the Order according to which its Pro- 
duce is naturally diſtributed among the different Ranks 
of the People. 


CHAP. . 
Of the Divifion of Labour. 


1 rs E greateſt improvements in the productive powers of La- B 0 OK 
bour, and the greater part of the ſkill, dexterity, and judg® c 0. A p. 
ment with which it is any where directed, or applied, ſeem to have 
been the effects of the diviſion of labour. 


Tux effects of the diviſion of iges in the general buſineſs of 
ſociety, will be more eafily underſtood, by conſidering in what 
manner it operates in ſome particular manufactures. It is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be carried furtheſt in ſome very trifling ones 3 
not perhaps that it really is carried further in. them than in others 
of more importance: but in thoſe trifling manufactures which are 
deſtined to ſupply the ſmall wants of but a ſmall number of people, 
the whole number of workmen muſt neceſſarily be ſmall ;. and thoſe 
employed in every different branch of the work can often be collected 

into the ſame workhouſe, and placed at once under the view of the ſpec- 
tator. In thoſe great manufactures, on the contrary, which are 
deſtined to ſupply the great wants of the great body of the people, 


ne different branch of the work employs ſo great a number of 
| workmen» 
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B —_ K workmen, that it is impoſſible to collect them all into the ſame work- 
A houſe. We can ſeldom ſee more, at one time, than thoſe employed 


in one ſingle branch. Though in them, therefore, the work may 
really be divided into a much greater number of parts, than in thoſe 
of a more trifling nature, the diviſion is not near ſo obvious, and 
has accordingly been much leſs obſerved. 


To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling manufac- 
ture; but one in which the diviſion of labour has been very often 
taken notice of, the trade of the pin-maker ; a workman not edu- 


cated to this buſineſs (which the diviſion of labour has rendered 


a diſtin trade), nor acquainted with the uſe of the machinery 
employed in it (to the invention of which the ſame diviſion of 
labour has probably given occaſion), could ſcarce, perhaps, with his 
utmoſt induſtry, make one pin in a day, and certainly could not 


make twenty. But in the way in which this buſineſs is now carried 


on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided 
into a number of branches, of which the greater part are likewiſe 
peculiar trades. One man draws out the wire, another ſtraights it, 
a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for re- 
ceiving the head; to make the head requires two or three diſtinct 
operations; to put it on, is a peculiar buſineſs, to whiten the pins is 
another; it is even a trade by itſelf to put them into the paper; 
and the important buſineſs of making a pin 1s, in this manner, di- 
vided into about eighteen diſtin operations, which in ſome manu- 
factories are all performed by diſtin& hands, though in others the ſame 
man will ſometimes perform two or three of them. I have ſeen a 
ſmall manufactory of this kind where ten men only were employed, 
and where ſome of them conſequently performed two or three. 
diſtin operations, But though they were very poor, and there- 
fore but indifferently accommodated with the neceſſary machinery, 
they could, when they exerted themſelves, make among them about 
| 8 twelve 
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twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of E 8 P. 
four thouſand pins of a middling ſize. Thoſe ten perſons, there - 
fore, could make among them upwards of forty-eight thouſand pins 

in a day. Each perſon, therefore, making a tenth part of forty- 

eight thouſand pins, might be conſidered as making four thouſand - 
eight hundred pins in a day. But if they had all wrought ſeparately 

and independently, and without any of them having been educated 

to this peculiar buſineſs, they certainly could not each of them have 

made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day; that is, certainly, 

not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thouſand 

eight hundredth part of what they are at preſent capable of per- 

forming, in conſequence of a proper diviſion and combination of 

their different operations. 


In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the diviſion 
of labour are ſimilar to what they are in this very trifling one; 
though, in many of them, the labour can neither be ſo much ſub- 
divided, nor reduced to ſo great a ſimplicity of operation.] The di- 
viſion of labour, however, ſo far as it can be introduced, 6ccaſions, 
in every art, a proportionable increaſe of the productive powers of 
labour. The ſeparation of different trades and employments from 
one another, ſeems to have taken place, in conſequence of this 
advantage. This ſeparation too is generally carried furtheſt in 
thoſe countries which enjoy the higheſt degree of induſtry and im- 
provement ; what is the work of one man, in a rude ſtate of ſociety, 
being generally that of ſeveral, in an improved one. In every im- 

proved fociety, the farmer is generally nothing but a farmer ; the 
manufacturer nothing but a manufacturer. The labour too which 
is neceſſary to produce any one complete manufacture, is almoſt 
always divided among a great number of hands. How many 
different trades are employed in each branch of the linen and woollen 
manufactures, from the growers of the flax and the wool, to the 
bleachers 
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BOOK bleachers and ſmoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dreſſers of 
the cloth! The nature of agriculture, indeed, does not admit of ſo 


many ſubdiviſions of labour, nor of ſo complete a ſeparation of one 
bulineſs from another, as manufactures. It is impoſſible to ſeparate 
fo entirely, the buſineſs of the grazier from that of the corn-farmer, 
as the trade of the carpenter is commonly ſeparated from that of the 
ſmith. The ſpinner is almoſt always a diſtin perſon from the 
weaver ; but the ploughman, the harrower, the ſower of the ſeed, 
and the reaper of the corn, are often the ſame. The occaſions for 
thoſe different ſorts of labour returning with the different ſeaſons of 
the year, it is impoſſible that one man ſhould be conſtantly employ - 
ed in any one of them. This impoſſibility of making ſo complete 
and entire a ſeparation of all the different branches of labour em- 


| ployed in agriculture, is perhaps the reaſon why the improve- 


ment of the productive powers of labour in this art, does not 
always keep pace with their improvement in manufactures. The 
moſt opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their neighbours in 
agriculture as well as in manufactures; but they are commonly more 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperiority in the latter than in the former. 
Their lands are in general better cultivated, and having more la- 
bour and expence beſtowed upon them, produce more, in propor- 
tion to the extent and natural fertility of the ground. But the 


| ſuperiority of produce is ſeldom much more than in proportion to 


the ſuperiority of labour and expence. In agriculture, the labour 
of the rich country is not always much more productive than that 
of the poor; or, at leaſt, it is never ſo much more productive, as it 
commonly is in manufaQtures. The corn of the rich country, there- 
fore, will not always, in the ſame degree of goodneſs, come cheaper 
to market than that of the poor. The corn gf Poland, in the ſame 
degree of goodneſs, is as cheap as that of France, notwithſtanding 
the ſuperior opulence and improvement of the latter country. The 
corn of France is, in the corn provinces, fully as good, and in moſt 


years 
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years nearly about the ſame price with the corn of England, -£ CHA P. 
though, in opulence and improvement, France is perhaps in- _— 


ferior to England. The lands of England}! however, are better 
cultivated than thoſe of France, and the lands of France are ſaid 
to be much better cultivated than thoſe of Poland. But though 
the poor country, notwithſtanding the in feriority: of its culti- 


vation, can, in ſome meaſure, rival the rich in che cheapneſs and 


goodneſs of its corn, it can pretend to no ſuch competition in its 
manufactures; at leaſt if thoſe manufactures ſuit the ſoil, climate, 
and fituation of the rich country. The ſilks of France are better 
and cheaper than thoſe' of England, becauſe the ſilk manufacture 
does not ſuit' the climate of England. But the hardware and the 
coarſe woollens of England a are beyond all compariſon fuperior to 
thoſe of France, and much cheaper too in the ſame degree of 
goodneſs. In Poland there are ſaid to be ſcarce any manufactures 


of any kind, a few of thoſe coarſer houſchold manufactures ex- 


en without which 4 no areas can well dad 2 3 1190 


Tus great naval of the quantity of ma which the eme 
number of people are capable of performing, in conſequence of 
the diviſion” of labour, is owing to three different nee ; 
firſt, : to the increaſe of dexterity in every particular workman ; 


ſecondly, to the ſaving of the time which is commonly loſt in 
paſſing from one ſpecies of work to another ; and laſtly, to the 


invention of a great number of machines which facilitate and 
2 labour, -apd enable one ant to do, the work of many. 


Fist, the Adenine of the dexterity of the e ne- 
| celatily: increaſes the quantity of the work he. can perform, and 
the diviſion of labour, by reducing every man's buſineſs to ſome 
one ſimple operation, and by making this operation the ſole, em- 
ployment of his life, neceſſarily increaſes very much the dexterity 
Vol. I. C 55 of 
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B os K of the workman. A common ſmith, who, though accuftomed to 
wy— handle the hammer, has never been uſed to make nails, if upon 


fore particular occaſion he is obliged to attempt it, will arc, I 
am aſſured, be able to make above two or three hundred nails in 
a day, and thoſe too very bad ones. A ſmith who has been agcuſ- 
tomed ta make nails, hut whoſe ſale or principal buſinęſs has npt 
been that of. a nailer, can ſeldom with his utmgſt diligence make 
more than eight hundred or a thouſand nails in a day. I have 
ſeen ſeveral boys under twenty years of age who had never exer- 
ciſed any other trade but that of making nails, and who, when 
they exerted themſelves, cauld make, each of them, upwards of 
two thouſand three hundred nails in a day. The making of a 
nail, however, is by no means one of the ſimpleſt operations. The 
fame perſon blows the bellows, ſtirs or mends the fire as there is. 
occalion, heats the iron, and forges every part of the nail: In 
forging the head too he is obliged to change his tools, The different 
operations into which the making of a pin, or of a metal button, 
is ſubdivided, are all of them much more ſimple, and the dex- 
terity of the perſon, of whoſe life it has been the fole buſineſs 
to perform them, is uſually much greater. The rapidity with 
which ſome af the operations of thoſe manufactures are performed. 
exceeds what the human hand could, by thoſe who had never fren 
them, -be ſuppoſed capable of acquiring. 


| SzconDLY, the advantage which is gained by ſaving the time 
commonly loſt in paſſing from one ſort of work to another, is 
much greater than we ſhould at firſt view be apt to imagine it. 
It is impoſſible to paſs very quickly from one kind of work ta an- 
other, that is carried on in a different place, and with quite differ- 
ent tools. A country weaver, who cultivates a ſmall farm, muſt 
loſe a good deal of time in paſſing from his loom tothe field, and 
from the field to his loom. When the two trades. can be car- 
| * "a ried 
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ried bn in the fame workhrouſe, the loſs of time is no doubt muen TAE. 
les. It is een in this caſey” however,” vety confiderable. "A man == 


commonly fiaunters a little in tufrng his hund feet! ofle ſort bf 
employment to another. When he firſt begins the hew work HE 
is ſeldom very keen and hearty ; his mind, as they ſay, does tidt 
go to it, and for ſoms titie he rather trifles than' applies to good 
purpoſe. The habit of ſauntering and of indolerit carelefs ap- 
plication, which is naturally, or rather neceſſarily acquitted by 
every country workman who is obliged to change his work and 
his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty different 
ways almoſt every day of his life; fenders Him almoft Awiys floth- 
ful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous application even on 
fe moſt preſſing 6tcafions. | Itidependenit, therefore, of his de- 
ficiency in point of dexterity, this 2 alonie mitilt always reduce 


conſtderably the quanitity of work which he i is capable of perform: 
TT ary 


Pr DLY, 1071 Ady every _T muſt be 0 Kadi How much 
habour is facilitdted and dg by che application of proper ma- 
chinery. It is unneceſfary to give ch: example. I ſhall, 52 refore, 
only obſerve that the invention of all thoſe machines by which 
labour is ſo much facilitated and abridged, ſeems to have been 


otigitially owing to th _— of labour. Men Are much more 


of Gry hay" attention comes e to be 1 * rr 
forte one” very finipte object. It is naturally to be. expected, there- 
fore, that ſom̃e one ör other of. thoſe who are employed in each 
partie branch of labout ſhould ſoon find out eaſier and readier 
W ed of performing their own particular work wherever the 


C 2 nature 
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N01 AS nature of. it admits of ſuch improvement. A great part of the 
3 machines employed in thoſe manufactures in which labour is moſt 


ſubdivided, were originally the inventions of common workmen, 
who, being each of them employed in ſome very ſimple operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards finding out eaſier and 
readier methods of performing it. Whoever has been much 
accuſtomed, to viſit: ſach «. manufactures, 2 muſt- frequently have 
been ſhown very pretty machines, which. were the inventions of 
common workmen. i in order to facilitate and quicken their own 
particular part of the work. . In, the firſt fire-engines, a boy was 
conſtantly employed. to: open and ſhut alternately. the communi- 
cation between the boiler and the, cylinder, according as the piſton 
either aſcended or deſcended. One of thoſe boys, who loved to 
play with his companions, obſerved that, by tying a. ſtring from 
the handle of the valve, which. opened this communication, to 
another part of the machine, the valve would open and ſhut 
without his aſſiſtance, and leave him at liberty to divert himſelf. 
with his play-fellows. One of the greateſt improvements that 
has been made upon this machine, ſince it was firſt invented; 


was in this manner the diſcovery of A bay, Who wanted to ſave 
his own labour. SE 


14 4 


' = 


| ALL the improvements in — however, have hs no- 
means been the inventions of thoſe who had occaſion to uſe the 
machines. Many improvements have been made by the ingenuity 
of the makers of the machines, when to make them became 
the buſineſs of a peculiar trade; and ſome by that of thoſe who 


are called philoſophers or men of ſpeculation, whoſe trade it is, 


not to do any thing, but to obſerve every thing; and who, upon 
that account, are often capable of combining together the powers 
of the moſt diſtant and diſſimilar objects. In the progreſs of 


ſociety, Philoſophy or ſpeculation becomes, like every other em- 
ployment, 
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ployment, the principal or ſole trade and occupation of a particular 0 HAP: 
claſs of citizens. Like every other employment too, it is ſub-· 


divided into a great number of different branches, each of which 
affords occupation to a peculiar tribe or claſs of philoſophers; and 
this ſubdiviſion of employment in philoſophy, as well as in every 
other buſineſs, improves dexterity and ſaves time. Each indi- 
vidual becomes, more expert in- his own peculiar branch, more 


work is done upon the whole, and the quantity of ſcience. i 13, con 


fiderably in increaſed by it. 


U 


Tr is the great multiplication of the productions: of all the 


different arts, in conſequence of the. diviſion, of labour, which 
occaſions in a well governed: ſociety. that univerſal-opulence which 


extends itſelf to the loweſt: ranks. of. the people. Every workman 


has a great quantity of his own work to diſpoſe of beyond what he 
himſelf has occaſion for; and every other workman being exactly 
in the ſame ſituation, he is enabled to exchange a great quantity. 


of his own. goods for a. great quantity, or, what comes to the ſame - 


thing, for the price of a great quantity. of theirs. He ſupplies 
them abundantly with what they: have occaſion for, and they 
accommodate. him as amply with what he has occaſion for, and a 


general plenty n itſelf through all the different ranks of the 


ſociety. 


Ons E RVR the accommodation of the moſt common artificer or 
day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and you will 


perceive that the number of people of whoſe induſtry a part, 
though but a ſmall part, has been employed in procuring him this 
accommodation exceeds all computatien. The woollen coat, for 
example, which covers. the day-labourer, as coarſe: and rough 
as. it may appear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great 
multitude of. workmen. The ſhepherd, the ſorter. of the wool, 


the. 


T4 
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B 99 K the woot-cotaber or carder, the dyer, the fcribbler, the ſpiritier, 
— the weaver, the fuller, the dreſſer, with many others, muſt all 


Join their different arts in order to complete Even this homely 


production. How many merchants and cartiers, befides, rruſt 


have been employed in tranſporting the materials from fothe of 
thoſe workmen to others who often live in a very diftant part 
of the country! how mich commerce and navigation in particu- 
lar, how many ſhip-builders, ſailors, fail-makers, rope-maketrs, 
muſt have been employed in order to bring together the different 
drugs made uſe of by the dyer, which often come from the remoteſt 
corners of the world! What a variety of labour too is neceſfary 


in order to produce the tools of the meaneſt of thoſe workmen ! 


To fay nothing of ſuch complicated machines as the ſhip of the 
failor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let 


us conſider only what a variety of labour is requiſite in order to 


form that very ſimple machine, the ſheats with which the ſhepherd 


clips the wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace for ſmelt- 
ing the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal 
to be made uſe of in the ſmelting houſe, the brick-maker, the 
brick-layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the mill- 
wright, the forger, the ſmith, muſt all of them join their differ- 
ent arts in order to produce them. Were we to examine, in the 
ſame manner, all the different parts of his dreſs and houfehold 
furniture, the coarſe linen ſhirt which he wears next his ſkin, 
the ſhoes which cover his feet, the bed Which he lies on, and all 


the different parts which- compoſe it, the kitchen grate at which 


he prepares his victuals, the coats which he makes uſe of for that 
purpoſe, dug from the bowels of the earth, arid brought to him 


pethaps by a long ſex and a long land carriage, all the other utenſils | 


of his kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the knives and forks, 
the earthen or pewter plates upon which hie ſerves up and divides 


his victuals, the different hands employed in Preparing his bread 
and 
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and his beer, the glaſs window which lets in the heat and the light, C HA Ip 
and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the knowledge and 


art requiſite for preparing that beautiful and happy invention, 
without which theſe northern parts of the world could ſcarce have 
afforded a very comfortable habitation, together with the tools of 
all the different workmen employed in producing thoſe different 


conveniencies ; if we examine, I ſay, all theſe things, and conſider 
what a variety of labour is employed about each of them, we ſhalF 
be ſenſible that without the aſſiſtance and co-operation of many; 
thouſands, the very meaneſt perſon: 1 in a civilized country could not 
be provided, even according to what we very falſely imagine the eaſy | 
and fimple manner in which he is commonly accommodated. Com- 
| pared „indeed, with the more extravagant luxury of the great, his. 
accommodation muſt no doubt appear extremely ſimple and eaſy ;. 
and, yet it may be true perhaps that the accommodation of an 
European prince does not always ſo much exceed that of an in- 
duſtrious and frugal peaſant, as the accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the abſolute maſter of the 
lives and liberties of ten thouſand naked favages.. 
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Dt 4 oe WADI do $.03 
„ the e Principh which grves Occafion to the Diviſion of Labour. 


H IS diviſion of labour, from which ſo many advantages are 

derived, is not. originally the effect of any human wiſdom, 
which foreſees and intends that general opulence to which it gives 
occaſion. It is the neceſſary, though very flow and gradual con- 
ſequence of a certain propenſity in human nature which has in 
view no ſuch extenſive utility; the propenſity to truck, barter, 
and exchange one thing for another. | 


. * 


Wen turz this propenſity be one of thoſe original principles 
in human nature, of which no further account can be given; or 
whether, as ſeems more probable, it be the neceſſary conſequence 
of the faculties of reaſon and ſpeech, it belongs not to our preſent 
ſubject to enquire. It is common to all men, and to be found in 
no other race of animals, which ſeem to know neither this nor any 
other ſpecies of contracts. Two greyhounds in running down the 
ſame hare, have ſometimes the appearance of acting in ſome ſort 
of concert. Each turns her towards his companion, or endeavours 
to intercept her when his companion turns her towards himſelf. 
This, however, is not the effect of any contract, but of the acci- 
dental concurrence of their paſſions in the ſame object at that 
particular time. Nobody ever ſaw a dog make a fair and deliberate 
exchange of one bone for another with another dog. Nobody 


ever ſaw one animal by its geſtures and natural cries ſignify to 


another, this is mine, that yours; I am willing to. give this for 
that. When an animal wants to obtain ſomething either of a 
man or of another animal, it has no other means of perſuaſion 
but to gain the favour of thoſe whoſe ſervice it requires. A puppy 


fawns upon its dam, and a ſpaniel endeavours by a thouſand 


attractions 
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attractions to engage the attention of its maſter who is at dinner, E n P. 
hen it wants to be ſed by him. Man ſometimes uſes the ſame rw 


arts with this' brethren; and when he has no other means of en- 


gaging them to act according to his inclinations, erideavours 4% 
every ſervile and fawning attention to obtain their good will. He 
has not time, however, to do this upon every occaſion. In civi- 


lized ſociety he ſtands at all times in need of the co · operation and 
aſſiſtance of great multitudes, while his whole life is ſcarce ſuf- 


ficient to gain the friendſhip! of 
other race of animals each individual, when it is grown up to 


maturity, is intirely independant, and in its natural ſtate has oc- 
caſion fox the aſſiſtance of no other living creature. But man has 
almoſt conſtant occaſion. for the help of his brethren, and: it is in 
vain for him to expect it from their benevolence only, He will be 
more likely to prevail, if he can intereſt their ſelf- love in his favour, 
and ſhew them that it is for their own. advantage to do for him 
what he requires of them. Whoever offers to; another a;bargain 
ofc;any kind, prapoſes, to do this. Give me that which I want, 
and you ſhall have this which you want, is the meaning of every 
+ ſuch offer; and it is in this manner that we obtain from one an- 
other the far greater part of thoſe good offices which we ſtand 
in need of. It is not from the benevolence of, the. butcher, the 
brewer, or the baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their 
regard to their -own intereſt. We addreſs ourſelves not to their 
humanity but to their ſelf-love, and never talk to them of our 
own neceſſities but of their advantages. Nobody but a beggar 
* to depend chiefly upon the benevolence of his fellow citi- 

Even a beggar does not depend upon at enim. The 
13 of well diſpoſed people, indeed, ſupplies him with the 
whole fund of his fubfiſtence. But though this principle ultimately 
provides him with all the neceſſaries of life which he has occaſion 
for, it neither does nor can provide him wir them as he has 


| Vol. I. D occaſion 


a few perſons. In, almoſt every 
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20 * occaficn for them. The greater part of his accaſiongl wants are 


1 ſuppliod m the ſame manner as thoſe of other peaple, by ; treaty, 


by barter; and by  parchaſe, With the money which one man 
gres him he purchaſes food; The ald gloaths whack: angther 
veſtovis upon him he excbanges for other. old cloaths Which iſuit 
him better, er for lodging, orifer food, or for mamex, it which 
Fw at AUR at Ran NMR) 
18 2 SIE 
Nn it why deere, by beben 45 (by pared Gat a 
from one another the greater part of thoſe mutual good offices 
which ve ſtand in need of, 0 it is this fame\trucking diſpofition 
Which originally gives oecafion 40 the divifiort ef labour. In a 
ttibe of hunters or fhephetds a particular perſon rakes bows and 
arrows, for example, with more reatineſs and dexterity than any 
other. He frequently exchanges them for cattle | or for veniſon 
with his compariions ; and he finds at iat that hs can in this man- 
ner get more cattle and veniſen, than if the himſelf went! tothe 
geld to catch them. Frotmi h regard to his owndateret, therefore, 
bn -making ef bows and arrows grows to be his chief 'buſinels, 
and he becomes a ſort of armourer. Another excels in making 
the frames and covers of their Ittle huts or moveable houſes. Fe 
4s accuſtomed to be of uſe in bs ny to wes pere 
at laſt he ande i his-akterckt d to dechrate himſelf ih er 
employment, and to become a ſort of houſe-carpenter. In the 
ſame manner a third becotaęs a ſmith or a brazier, a fourth a tan- 
ner or dreſſer of hides r feins, the principal part af the eloathing 
of ſavages. And thus the gertainty of being able to exchange all 
that furplus part of the produce pf his on labour, which is over 
and above his own-conſumption, : for ſuch parts of the produce of 
ther mens labour as he may have occaſion for, encourages every 
Man to apply himſelf to a particular occupation, and to: cultivate 
| | and 
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5 Kar —— talents in different men * In fenlitys 
Mucki leſs tart! we are aware of; and ide Very Klerenk gere 
whit appears % Gftinguint wen ef Witt" pfefelnenb, wReN 
gtown up to matülity, 1b not tipo mary occhftens fo" tHuth the 
cauſe, as tlie effect of the viſion ef labour. The difference 
between! the moft After eftarzeters, Bergen a Phteſofpter amd 
4 cotitinivit fret porter, for ſcems c atiſe not ſo much 
front nature, ab from habit, cfloin, arte eaten: \'Whetr they 
cath into the World, Ait for che AE r or eight years of theft 
exiſtence, they were perkaps very müch alfke, and neither theft 
parents nor play fen could perceive any rerrarkable difference. 
About thit* age or fon After, they bone to. be em ſoyed in wei 
different” bocuutions. The Gfterener ef tatents en 
be taken rotice f, And Wider by degrees, tilb ae Taft the vanity 


1 3 
4 


of the plifofbpfrer is willing” to ackfiowkdge Rarce amy reſem- 


blance. Fut withoar' che dispdſtiom to truck, barten, ' arid d 
change, every man muſt have procured to himſelf every Recoſſinq 
and conveniency of life which he wanted. All muſt have had the 
ſame duties to perform, and the ſame work to do, and there could 
have been no ſuch difference of employment as could alone give 
occaſion to any great difference of talents. 


As it is this diſpoſition which forms that difference of talents, 
ſo remarkable among men of different profeſſions, ſo it is this 
ſame diſpoſition which renders that difference uſeful. Many tribes 
of animals acknowledged to be all of the ſame ſpecies, derive from 
nature a much more remarkable diſtinction of genius, than what, 
- antecedent to cuſtom and education, appears to take place among 
men. By nature a philoſopher is not in genius and diſpoſition 


D 2 half 
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BOOK half 0 different from a ſtreet porter, as a maſtiff is from a greyr 
— bound, or a greyhound from à ſpaniel, or this laſt from a ſhep- 
herd's dog. Thoſe different tribes of animals, however, tho” all 
of the ſame ſpecies, are of ſcarce any uſe. to- one another. Fhe 
ſtrength of the maſtiff is not, in the leaſt, ſupported either by 
the ſwiftneſs of the greyhound, or by the ſagacity of the ſpaniel, 
or by the docility of the ſhepherd's dag. The effects of thoſe 
different geniuſes and talents, for want of the power or diſpoſition 
to barter and exchange, cannot be brought i into a common ſtock, 
and do not in the leaſt contribute to the better accommodation and 
conveniency of the ſpecies. Each animal is ſtill obliged to ſupport 
and defend itfelf, ſeparately and independantly, and derives 
no ſort of advantage from that variety of talents with which 
nature has diſtinguiſhed its fellows. Among men, on the con: 
trary, the moſt diſſimilar geniuſes are of uſe to one another; the 
different produces of their reſpective talents, by the general diſ- 
poſition to truck, barter, and exchange, being brought, as it 
were, into a common ſtock, where every man may purchaſe 
whatever part of the n a other n s, talents, he has oc 
caſion for. N. i oven Pun rim es eg 
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—— the Divifon Labour if ir limited by the Bxtent "of "the Marker. 
8. E „II- £6 ae ag b, 10% 90 


sir is the power, of exchanging that, gies occaſion to the CHAP, 
A diviſion of labour, ſo the extent of this diyiſion muſt always 

be limited by: the. extent of that power, or, in other words, by 
the extent of the market. When the market is very ſmall, no 
perſon can have any encouragement to dedicate himſelf entirely to- 
one employment, for want of the power to 
part of the produce. of his. own. labour, which 1s, over, and — 
his own conſumption, for ſuch parts of c of other mens 
labour as he has ocraſion fore... | 


— 


* 


je bo are * forts of 3 eren of. the, loweſt kind; 
which can be carxied on no where but in a great town. A porter, 
for example, can find employment. and ſubſiſtence in. no other 
place. A village is. by. much too narrom a ſphere, for him 3. even 
an ordinary market town is. ſcarce. large enough to. afford, him 
conſtant occupation. In the, lone houſes, and very, ſmall, vil- 
lages which are ſcattered about in fo deſart a country as the 
highlands of Scotland, every. farmer muſt be butcher, baker and 
brewer for his own. family. In ſuch ſituations we can Tearce 
expect. to find « even a ſmith, a carpenter, or a maſon, within lefs 
than twenty miles of another of the ſame trade. The ſcattered. 
families that live at eight or ten miles diſtance from the neareſt of 
them, muſt learn to. perform. themſelves a great nut mber of little 
pieces of work, for which, in, more populous: countries, * they 
' would call in the aſſiſtance of thoſe workmen: _ Country v workmen 
are almoſt every where obli ged'to apply themſelves to all the differ- 
ent branches of e that have ſo much 8 to one another 
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BOOK as to be employed about the ſame ſort of materials. A country 
— carpenter deals in every fort of work that is made of wood: a 

country ſmith in every ſort of work that is made of iron. The 
former id not oni a  carpenter,. but a joiner, à cabinet- maker, and 

even a carver in wood, as well as a wheel-wright, a plough- 
wright, t clrt and Waggon maker. Fe enipt eriploytnerts of the latter 
ate ik tiere various: It 18 impofffzle there Hick be füch- 2 
trade as even that of a naler int the remote att ißlartct parts of 
the higmancks of Scotland. Such a workititin at the rate of 4 
mhoufatift nails A day, and threr Hithdred' wotkitis days itt the year, 
will make three xtindred thotffäntf naits i the Fear!” But ir RIAA 
7 fruation it woult be impoffble to diffols of one coufand, wet 

is, of one day's work iti the year. W 


As by means of water- carriage a more extenſive market is 
opened ts every ſort of induſtry than Wat kart. carrfage alotte can 
afford it, ſs it is upon the ſea toaft, and along the banks of mavi- 
#ibfe rivets, thit induſtry of evety Kind _Hathraffy begins to ſob- 
Aivide and improve itſelf; and it is Frequently not kill a long tine 
After fat thoſe iniproveinents extend daes to knie inland parts 
of the country. A bfoad-wheeted* waggon, attended by two men 
And draw II by eight horſes, in abit fix Weeks time carries and 

| — back between London and Edinburgh near four ton weight 
f goods. In about the faine fin ime a thip navigated by fix or eight 
15 ald fi afing between the Ports of London and Leith, fre- 
quentiy carries and brings back two hundred ton weight of goods. 
Six or eight men, therefore, by the help of water- carriage, can 


at arry and b bring b back 1 in the fame time 16 the ſame quantity of goods 
CARR sen Lo ondon and Edinburgh as fifty broad-wheeled v wa 


HKT 


ande TY a a hundred ! men, and Aren by four hundred Pente 


| Upo n 400 hundr ed tons of gb bds, therefore, carrietl by the cheapeſt 


& <4 opted IAC ts 24 40 412 5 


Land- carriage 'om Lon on to Einburgt, there muſt be charged 
6 the 
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Maintenancg, and, what is nearly, equal to the maintenance, the lee 
near and ptemopf, faur Hundred horks as well ag f fifty great 
maggons. M hereas pon the. lame: quantity of goed carried by 
water; there is to he, charged. only dhe Mmainten ane pf f r bt 
man, And che vrear and bean off ſhip of two hundred dans burden; 
togetber with he yalue of vel ſupotior tiſk ox · the diſfaranee vf the 
inbueante between: and and Water cnrrisgr. Were there no pther 
communication between thoſe !two places, therefore; hut by land: 
carriage, as no goods could be tranſported from the one to the 
ether e lt ſuch h) prige M= varyCapſiderable in propgepon 
te their Weight, rt con gte on hut a ſmall part, of that 
nommerce which is at preſent cyrried an benen them, and 
quently .cquld give but a ſmall part of that encouragement which 
they, at preſent, mutually affpni to cach others induſtry, .. There 
could bg, tler n0.; commerce; of. any, kind between, the diſtant 
parts af the-warld. -.; hat. gopds could bear the enpence of land- 
Famiage. berween .Landpy. ang, Calcutta 7. Or if there was any o 
precious, 85 50, be. able. 10. ſupport..this gxpence, WP; MW, ſafety 
could they; he, tranſported through the territories of ſp many 
þprbarous patjons.?,, hol, te Sie, however... preſent (carry 
en 10 gether 4 yery : andderaþle., commerce, and, by m 2 
affording 2 ee, deal K ee I, 

. dad. an 


We "I — * Prey of, water mi 
4. is natural that the firſi improuements of art and induſtry ſhould 
be made where this conveniency opens the whole world .for a 
market to the produce of every ſort of labour, and that they 
ſhould always be much later in extending themſelves into the in- 
land parts of the country. The inland, parts of the country can 
for a long time have no other market for the greater part « of Lu 
5 8 


HI 4 


the maintenance of a hundred men for three weeks,” and both the 2 


4 


B OOK goods, but the country which lies round about them; and ſepa⸗ 
pad Hites tem Feb Hh fed coaft; and the great navigable NvVers. Thie 
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extent of their market, therefore, muſt for a long time bein 
proportion to the riches and populouſgeſs of "that oountry, and 
conſequently their improvement muſt always be poſterior to the 
improvement ef that country. In our North American colonies 
the plantations have cnſtantiy followed either the- ſea coaſt ot 
the banks of the navigable” rivers, and have fare any — 
tefiged nee to eee diſtance from both. mf 
Tur nations that, sorg to the belt meet hiſtory, 
appear to have been firſt civilized,” wete thoſe that dwelt round 
the coaft of the Mediterranean fea. That ſea; by far the greateſt 
Inlet that is known in the world, having no tides, nor conſequeritly 
any waves except ſuch” as are cauſed by the wind only, was, by 
the ſmoothneſs of its ſurface; as welk as by the multitude of its 
iſlands, and the proximity of its neighbouring ſhores, extrearnly 


7 1 * — 


favourable to the infant navigation of the work 3 when from their 


3gnorance of the compaſs, men were afraid to quit the view of 


the coaſt, and from the imperfection of the art of ſhip-building, 


| to abandon themſelves to the boiſterous Waves of tlie ocean. To 
paſs beyond the pillars 6f Hercules, that is, to fail out of the 


ſtreights of Gibraltar, was, in the antient world, long conſidered 
as a · moſt wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation. It was 
late before even the Phenicians and Carthaginians, the moſt 


ſkilful navigators and ſhip-builders' of thoſe old times, attempted 


it, and they were for a ' Jon 8 time the only nations that did at- 


tempt it. 


"Or a1 the countries on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, 


Egypt ſeems to have been the firſt in which either agriculture or 
manufactures were cultivated and improved to any conſiderable 
degree. 
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degree. Upper Egypt extends itſelf mo where above a 2 chr. 
from the Nile, and in Lower Egypt that great river breaks itſeilf 
into many different canals, which, with the aſſiſtance of a little 
art, ſoem to have afſorded a communication by water carriage, 
not anly between all the great towns, but between all the con» 
fiderable vitiages, and even to many farm houſes an the country; 
gearty in the fame manner as the Rhine and the Maeſe do in 
Holland at preſent. The extent and eafmeſs of this inland 
navigation was probably one e mme 
be meer, Egypt. 2-980} 


Tur eee eee eee 4 e gem Itke- 
wild to have been of very great antiquity in the provinces of Bengal 
in the Eaſt Indies, and in ſome of the eaſtern provinces of China ; 
though the great extent of this antiquity is not authenticated by any 
hiſtories of whoſe authority we, in this part of the world, are well 
aſſured. In Bengal the Ganges and ſeveral other great rivers break 
thernſelves into many canals in the fatne manner as the Nile does 
in Egypt. In the eaſtern provinces of ' China too ſeveral great 
rivers form, by their different branches, a multitude of canals, 
and by communicating with one another afford an inland naviga- 
tion much more extenſive than that either of the Nile or the 
Ganges, or perhaps than both of them put together. It; 
markable that neither the antient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor 
the Chineſe, encouraged foreign commerce, but ſeem all to have 
derived their great opulence from this inland navigation. 


* 


+ 


ALL the inland parts of Africa, and all that part of Aſia which 
lies any conſiderable way north of the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, 
the ancient Scythia, the modern Tartary and Siberia, ſeem in 
all ages of the world to have been in the ſame barbarous and 
uncivilized ſtate in which we find them at preſent. The ſea of 


Vor. I. E Tartary 
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B 199 K Tartary is the frozen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 


though ſome of the greateſt rivers in the world run through that 


country, they are at too great a diſtance from one another to 
carry commerce and communication through the greater part of 
it. There are in Africa none of thoſe great inlets ſuch as the 
Baltic and Adriatic ſeas in Europe, the Mediterranean and Eux- 
ine ſeas in both Europe and Aſia, and the gulphs of Arabia, 
Perſia, India, Bengal and Siam, in Aſia, to carry maritime com- 
merce into the interior parts of that great continent: and the 
great rivers of Africa are at too great a diſtance from one another 
to give occaſion to any conſiderable inland navigation. The com- 
merce beſides which any nation can carry on by means of a river 
which does not break itſelf into any great number of branches 
or canals, and which runs into another territory before it reaches 
the ſea, can never be very conſiderable; becauſe it is always in the 
power of the nations who poſſeſs that other territory to obſtruct the 
communication between the upper country and the ſeas The navi- 
gation of the Danube is of very little uſe to the different ſtates of 


* Bavaria, Auſtria and Hungary, in compariſon of what it would 


be if any one of them poſſeſſed the whole of its courſe. till it falls 
into the Black ſea. 


8 
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a Bots CHAP. IV. 


Oo the Ortgin and Us of Money. | 


HEN the diviſion of labour has been once thoroughly CHAP. 
eſtabliſhed, it is but a very ſmall part of a man's wants 

which the produce of his own labour can ſupply. He ſupplies the 

far greater part of them by exchanging that ſurplus part of the 
produce of his own labour, which is over and above his own con- 
ſumption, for ſuch parts of the produce of other men's labour as 

he has occafion for. Every man thus lives by exchanging,' or 

becomes in ſome meaſure a merchant, and the re itſelf Ow 

to "oY what | is properly a Vocal ſociety. 


Bur when the diviſion of labour firſt lens to take place, this 
power of @tchanging muſt frequently have been very much 
clogged and embarraſſed in its operations. One man, we ſhall * 
ſuppoſe, has more of a certain commodity than he himſelf has 
occaſion for, while another has leſs. The former conſequently 
would be glad to diſpoſe of, and the latter to purchaſe, a part of 
this ſuperfluity. But if this latter ſnould chance to have nothing 
that the former ſtands in need of, no exchange can be made 
between them. The butcher has more meat in his ſhop than he 
himſelf can conſume, and the brewer and the baker would each of 
them be willing to purchaſe a part of it. But they have nothing to 
offer in exchange, except the different productions of their reſpec- 
tive trades, and the butcher is already provided with all the bread 
and beer which he has immediate occaſion for, No exchange can, 
in this caſe, be made between them. He cannot be their merchant, 
nor they his cuſtomers; and they are all of them thus mutually leſs 
ſerviceable to one another. In order to avoid the inconveniency 
E 2 of 
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B OO K of ſuch ſituations, every prudent man in every period of ſociety, after 
w—— the firſt eſtabliſhment of the diviſion of labour, muſt naturally 


have endeavoured to manage his affairs in ſuch a manner, as to 
have at all times by him, beſides the peculiar produce of his own 


induſtry, a certain quantity of ſome one commodity or other, ſuch 


as he imagined few people would be ukoly to reuſe in re 
for the e of their . | 


Many different commodities, it is . were : Gti 
both thought of and employed for this purpoſe. In the rude 
ages of fociety, cattle are ſaid to have been the common inſtru- 
ment of commerce; and, though they muſt have been a moſt in- 
convenient one, yet in old times we find things were frequently 
valued according to the number of cattle which had been given 
in exchange for them, The armour of Diomed, ſays Homer, 
coft only nine oxen; but that of Glaucus coft a hundred oxen. 
Salt is ſaid to be the common inftrument of commerce and ex- 
changes in Abyſſmia; a ſpecies of ſhelk in ſome parts of the 
coaſt of India; dried cod at Newfoundland; tobacco in Vir- 
ginia ; fugar in ſome of our Weſt India colonies; hides or 
drefied-leather in fome other countries; and there is at this day a 
village in Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, for a 
workman to carry nails inſtead of money to the baker's ſhop or 
the alehouſe. 


Ix all countries, however, men ſeem at laſt to have been deter- 
mined. by irreſiſtable reaſons to give the preference, for this em 
ployment, to- metals above every other commodity. Metals 
can not only be kept with as little loſs as any other commodity, 
ſcarce any thing being leſs periſhable- than they are, but they 
can hkewiſe, without any loſs, be divided into any number of 
parts, as by fuſion thoſe "_ can eaſily be reunited: again; a 

quality 
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which more than amy other quality renders them fat to be the — 


instruments of commerce and circulation. The man who wanted 
to buy ſalt, fot example; and had nothing but cattle te give in 


exchange far it, muſt have been obliged to buy falt to the value of 


a whole ox, or a whole ſheep at a time. He could ſeldom buy leſs 


than this, becauſe what he was to give for it could ſeldom be 


divided. without loſs z, and if he had a mind to buy more, he muſt, 


for the ſame reaſons, have been obliged to buy double gr triple 


the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or of 


two or three ſheep. If, on the contrary, inſtead. af. ſheep or 
oxen, he had metals to give in exchange for it, he could eafily 
proportion the quantitf of the metal to the preciſe quantity of 


the me which he had immediate occaſion far. 


DirFERENT metals have been made as of by Gifareat nations 
for this puxpoſe. Iron was the common inſtrument of com- 
merce among the antient Spartans; copper among the antient 


Romans; and Sold and ſilver among all rich and commercial 
nations. 


Tunosr metals ſeera originally to have been wa uſe of for this 
purpoſe in rude bars without any. ſtamp or comage. Thus we 
are told by Pliny, upon the authority of one Remeus an antient 
author, that, till the time of Servius Tullius, the Romans had 
no coined money, but made uſe of unſtamped bars of copper to 
purchaſe whatever they had occaſion for. Theſe rude bars, there- 

fore, performed at this time the function of money. 


Tur uſe of metals In this rude ſtate was attended with two 


very conſiderable inconveniencies ; firſt; with the trouble of 


Wu > them ; and, ſecondly, with the trouble of aſſaying them. 
In 
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B 9 K In the precious metals, where a ſmall difference in the quantity 
— makes a great difference in the value, even the buſineſs of weigh- 


ing, with proper exactneſs, requires at leaſt very accurate weights 
and ſcales. The weighing of gold in particular is an operation 
of ſome nicety. In the coarſer metals, indeed, where a ſmall error 
would be of little conſequence, - leſs accuracy would, no doubt, 
be neceſſary. Vet we ſhould find it exceſſively troubleſome if every 
time a poor man had occaſion either to buy or ſell a farthing's 
worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the farthing. The ope- 
ration of aſſaying is ſtill more difficult, ſtill more tedious, and, 


_ unleſs a part of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, with 


proper diſſolvents, any concluſion that can be drawn from it, is 
extreamly uncertain. Before the inſtitution of comed money, 
however, unleſs they went through this tedious and difficult ope- 
ration, people muſt always have been liable to the groſſeſt frauds 
and impoſitions, and inſtead of a pound weight of pure ſilver, 


or pure copper, might receive, in exchange for their goods, an 


adulterated compoſition of the coarſeſt and cheapeſt materials, 
which had, however, in their outward appearance, been made to 
reſemble thoſe metals. To prevent ſuch abuſes, to facilitate ex- 
changes, and thereby to encourage all ſorts of induſtry and com- 
merce, it has been found neceſſary, in all countries that have 
made any conſiderable advances towards improvement, to affix 


a publick ſtamp upon certain quantities of ſuch particular metals, 


as were in thoſe countries commonly made uſe of to purchaſe 
goods, Hence the origin of coined money, and of thoſe publick 


offices called mints ; inſtitutions exactly of the ſame nature 


with thoſe of the aulnagers and ſtampmaſters of woollen and 
linen cloth. All of them are equally meapt to aſcertain, by means 
of a publick ſtamp, the quantity and uniform goodneſs of thoſe 
different commodities when brought to market, | 
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Tux firſt publick ſtamps of this kind that were affixed to the 0 Nr. 
current metals, ſeem in many cafes to have been intended to 


aſcertain, what it was both moſt difficult and moſt important to 
aſcertain, ' the goodneſs or fineneſs of the metal, and to have 
reſembled the ſterling mark which is at preſent affixed to plate 
and bars of ſilver, or the Spaniſh mark which is ſometimes affixed 
to ingots of gold, and which being ſtruck only upon one fide of 


the piece, and not covering the whole ſurface, aſcertains the fine- 


neſs, but not the weight of the metal. Abraham weighs to 
Ephron the four hundred: ſhekels of filver which he had agreed 
to pay for the field of Machpelah. They are ſaid however to 
be the current money of the merchant, and yet are received by 
weight and not by tale, in the fame manner as ingots of gold and 


bars of ſilver are at preſent. © The revenues of the antient Saxon 


kings of England are ſaid to have been paid, not in money but 


in kind, that is, in victuals and proviſions of all ſorts. William 


the conqueror introduced the cuſtom” of paying them in money. 


This money, however, was, for a long time, received at the e ex- 


woe? pov 10 weight and not by re 


Tux inconveniency and affeulty of - weighing thoſe metals with 
exactneſs gave occaſion to the inſtitution of coins, of which the 
ſtamp, covering entirely both fides of the piece and ſometimes 
the edges too, was fuppoſed to afcertain not only the fineneſs, but 
the weight of the metal. Such coins, therefore, were received 
by tale as at preſent,” Wen the trouble or en Bim 


Tur denominations of thoſe coins em originally to have 
expreſſed the weight or quantity of metal contained i in them. In 
the time of Servius Tullius, who, firſt coined: money, at Rome, 
the Roman As or pondo contained a 2 pound of good 
co It, was divided in the fa ner as our Troyes 

pper. me a” 
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BOOK pound, into twelve ounces, each of which comics h teat ounce 
— of good copper. The Englifly pound erung, in the time of 


Edward I. contained a pound, Tower weight, of ſilver of a known 
fineneſs. The Tower pound ſeems to have been ſomething more 
than the Roman pound, and ſomething feſs than the Troyes 
pound. This laſt was not introduced into the mint of Eng- 
land till the 18th of Henry VIII. The French Hvre contained 


in the time of Charlemagne a pound, Troyes weight, of filyer 


of a known fineneſs. The fair of Troyes in Champaign was 


at that time frequented by all the nations of Europe, and the 
weights and meaſures of ſo famous a market were generally known 
and eſteemed. The Scots money pound contained, from the 
time of Alexander the firſt to that of Robert Bruce, a pound of 
ſilver of the fame weight and finenefs with the Engliſh pound 
ſterling. Engliſh, French and Scots permies too, contained all 
of them originally a real penny weight of filver, the twentieth 
part of an ounce, and the two hundred and fortieth part 
of a pound. The ſhilling too ſeems originally to have been the 


denomination of a weight. When wheat is at f*welue ſhillings the 


quarter, ſays an antient ſtatute of Henry III. then waſtel bread 
Ha. fartbing ſhall weigh eleven ſhillings and four pence. The pro- 
portion, however, between the ſhilling and either the penny on 
the one hand, or the pound on the other, ſeems not to have been 
ſo conſtant and uniform as that between the penny and the pound. 
During the firſt race of the kings of France, the French ſou 


or ſhilling appears upon different occaſions to have contained 


five, twelve, twenty, forty, and forty-eight pennies. Among the 
antient Saxons a ſhilling appears at one time. to have contained 
only five pennies, and it is not improbable that it may have been 
as variable among them as among their neighbours, the antient 
Franks. From the time of Charlemagne among the French, and 
from that of William the conqueror among the Engliſh, the 
proportion between the pound, the ſhilling, and the penny, ſeems 

5 to 
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of each has been very different. 
world, I believe, the avarice and injuſtice of princes and ſovereign 
ſtates, abuſing the confidence of their ſubjects, have by degrees 
diminiſhed. the real quantity of metal which had been ori iginalfy 
contained in their coins. The Roman As, i in the latter ages of 
the Republick, was reduced to the twenty fourth part of its 
original value, and, inſtead of weighing a pound, came to weigh 
only half an ounce. The aid pound and penny contain 
at preſent about a third only; the Scots pound and penny 


about a thirty- ſixth ; and the Prauch pound and penny about a. 


fixty-ſixth part of their original value. By means of thoſe ope- 
rations the, princes and ſovereign ſtates which performed chem, 


were enabled, in appearance, to pay their debts and to, fulfil their, 
engagements with a ſmaller quantity of filver than would otherwiſe, '- 


oY «a \I + - 


have been requiſite. It was indeed in appearance only; for their : 5: 


creditors were really defrauded of a part of what was due to thei; 
All other debtors in the fate were allowed the fate privilege,” and 
might pay with the ſame nominal ſum of the new and debaſed coin 
whatever they had borrowed. in the old. Such operations, there- 
fore, have always proved favou rable to the debtor, and ruinous 
to the creditor, and have ſometimes produced a greater amd more 
univerſal revolution in the fortunes of private perſons, thati could 
have been dere by a very great f der calamity. 


17 is in this manner chat mau bo ns | in all e 
nations the univerſal inſtrument of eommorce, by the intervention 
of which goods of all kinds *. aa * e exchanges 


for one another. 


- 


War are the tulev which men ly oblerve in exchanging ; 
chem either for _ or for one another, F ſhaft no proceed 
Vor. I. F to 


to have been uniformly: the ſame as at preſent, aticagh the vatus © CHAP." 
For in every country of thi Gays 
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B 9 K to examine. Theſe rules determine what may be called the n 
— Or exchangeable value of goods. 


TRR. word vAL ux, it is to is 1 has two dferent mean 
ings, and ſometimes. expreſſes the utility of ſome particular object, 
and ſometimes the power of purchaſing other goods which the poſ- | 
ſeſſion of that object conveys. The one may be called, value in 
« uſe;” the other, © value in exchange.” The things which 
have the greateſt value in uſe have frequently little or no value 
in exchange ; and, on: the contrary, thoſe which have the greateſt 
value in exchange have frequently little or no value in uſe.. 
Nothing is more uſeful than water: but it will purchaſe ſcarce: 
any thing; ſcarce any thing can be had i in exchange for it. A 
diamond; on the contrary, has ſcarce any value in uſe; but a 


very great quantity of other goods may er be had in ex- 
change for it. . 


Ix order to inveſtigate the principles which regulate the 3 
able value of — — I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 


FinsrT, what is the real meaſure of this exchangeable value 3 
or, wherein confiſts the real price of all commodities. 


SECONDLY, what are the different parts of which: this mal Lprice 
is compoſed or made up. 


Ap, laſtly, what are the different circumſtances which ſome- 
times raiſe ſome or all of theſe different parts of price above, and' 
ſometimes ſink them below their natural or ordinary rate; or, 
what are the cauſes which ſometimes hinder the market price, 
that is, the actual price, of commodities, from coinciding ex 

actly with what may be called their natural price. 


I SHALL endeavour to explain, as fully and diſtinctly as I ean, 
thoſe three ſubjects in the three following chapters, for which 1 
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muſt very earneſtly entreat both the patictice and attention of the C a, AP, 
reader: his patience in order to examine a detail which may per- ny 


haps in ſome places appear unneceſſarily tedious; and his attention 
in order to underſtand what may, perhaps, after the fulleſt expli- 
cation which I am capable of giving of it, appear ſtill in ſome 
degree obſcure. I am always willing to run ſome hazard of being 
tedious in order to be ſure that I am perſpicuous; and after taking 
© the utmoſt pains that I can to be perſpicuous. ſome obſcurity may 
ſtill appear to remain upon a ſubject Which is in its own nature 
EY abſtracted. | | | 


* 


CHAP: V. 


Of the real and nominal Pris of Commodities; or m their Price | 


in Labour, and their Price in Money. 


he can afford to enjoy the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and 
amuſements of human life, But after the diviſion of labour has 
once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very ſmall part of 
theſe with which a man's own labour can ſupply him. The far 


greater part of them he muſt derive from the labour of other 


people, and he muſt, be rich or poor according to the quantity of 
that labour which he can command, or which he can afford to 
purchaſe, The value of any commodity, therefore, to the perſon 


who poſſeſſes it and who means not to ule or conſume it himſelf, 


but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 


of labour which it enables him to purchaſe or command. Labour, 


VER Y man is rich or poor according to the degree i in which | 


therefore, is the real meaſure of the exchangeable value of all | 


commodities. 
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BOOK Tux real price of every thing, what every thing really cofts % 
ww the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of ac- 
quiring. it, What every thing is really worth to the man who 
as acquired. it, and who wants to diſpoſe of it or exchange it far 
| cIomething elſe, is the. toil and trouble which it can ſave to him- 
| elf, and which it can-1mpoſe upon other people. What is bought 
with money or with: goods is purchaſed by labour as much as 
what we. acquire by the toil of our own body. That money or 
thoſe goods indeed ſave us this toil. They contain the value of 
a certain quantity of labour which we exchange. for what is 
ſuppoſed at the time to contain the value of an equal quantity. 
1 | Labour was the firſt price, the original purchaſe money that was 
. | paid for all things. It was not by gold or by ſilver, but by 
8 labour, that all the wealth of the world was originally purchaſed ; 
and its value, to thoſe who poſſeſs it and who want to exchange 
it for ſome new productions, 18 preciſely, equal to the 2 as 
labour. ney i can; enable them to 2 or en, 


— 


il Bor 3 hone be the real meaſure of the exchangeable 
i | I of all commodities, it is not that by which their value is 
| | commonly eſtimated. It is often difficult to aſcertain the pro- 
|. | 45 F 5 portion between two different quantities of labour. The time ſpent 
| LEE in two different ſorts of work will not always alone determine this 
pp 5 1 9 Proportion. The different degrees of hardſhip endured, and of 
9 e Ingenuity exerciſed muſt likewiſe be taken into account. There 
1 wma be more labour in an hour's hard work than in two hours 
_— eaſy buſineſs ; or in an hour's application to a trade which it coſt 
bt ten years labour to learn, than in a month's induſtry at an ordinary. 
OT and obvious. employment, But it is. not eaſy. to find any accurate 
meaſure either of hardſhip or ingenuity. In exchanging indeed the 
different productions of different ſorts of labour for one another, 
ſome allowance is commonly made for both. It is adjuſted, how- 
ever, 
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ever, not by any accurate meaſure, but by. the higgling and CHAP. 


which, though not exact. a r ae the buſineſs 
| of common life. 
Every A beſides, is . — for, 

wal thereby compared- with, other commodities than with labour. 
It is more natural, therefore, to eſtimate its exchangeable value by 
the quantity of ſome other commodity than by that of the labour 
-which it can purchaſe. The greater part of people too underſtand 
better hat is meant by a quantity of a particular commodity, than 

by a quantity of labour. The one is à plain.palpable object; the 

other an abſttact notion. Which, though it cam be made ſufficiently 
antelligible,. " nat altogether Þ and ian. | | 
1 barter. cenſes Serra tad ee common 
inſtrument of commerce, every particular commodity is more 
frequently exchanged for money than for any other commodity. 
The butcher ſeldom carries his beef or his mutton to the baker, or 
the brewer, in order to exchange them for bread or for beer; 
but he carries. them to the market, where he exchanges them for 
money, and afterwards exchanges that money for bread and for 
beer. The quantity of money which he gets for them regulates 
too the quantity of bread and beer which. he can afterwards pux- 
chaſe. It is more natural and obvious to him, therefore, to efti- 
mate their value by the quantity of money, the commodity for 
which he immediately exchanges them, than by that of bread and 
beer, the commodities for which he can exchange them only by the 
intervention of another caramodity ; and rather to ſay. that his 
butcher's meat is worth threepence or faurpence a pound, than 
that it is worth three or four pounds of bread, or three or four 
quarts of ſmall beer. Hence it comes to paſs that the exchange- 
BS. * able 


| bargaining of the market, according to that ſort of rough equality — 
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B 1 OK able ale of every'commodity is more frequently eſtimated 'by the 
3 quantity of money, than by the quantity either of labour or of ny 


"other commodity which can be had in exchange for i it. 


G0 o and ſilver, however, like every other commodity, vary in 


their value, are ſometimes cheaper and ſometimes dearer, ſometimes 


of eaſier and ſometimes of more difficult ꝓurchaſe. The quantity 
of labour which any particular quantity of them can purchaſe or 
command, or the quantity of other goods which it will exchange 
for, depends always upon the fertility or barrenneſs of the mines 
which happen to be known about the time when ſuch exchanges 
are made. The diſcovery of the abundant mines of America 
reduced, in the ſixteenth century, the value of gold and filver in 
Europe to about a third of what it had been before. As it coft 
leſs labour to bring thoſe metals from the mine to the market, ſo 
-when they were brought there they could purchaſe or command 
Jeſs labour; and this revolution in their value, though perhaps the 
greateſt, is by no means the only one of which hiſtory gives ſome 
account. But as a meaſure of quantity, ſuch as the natural foot, 
fathom, or handful, which is continually varying in its own quan- 
ity, can never be an accurate meaſure of the quantity of other 
things; ſo a commodity which 1s itſelf continually varying in its 
-own value, can never be an accurate meaſure of the value of other 
commodities. Equal-quantitres of labour maſt at all times and places 
be of equal value to the labourer. He muſt always lay down the 
ame portion of his eaſe, his liberty, and his happineſs. The price 


which he pays muſt always be the ſame, whatever may be the quan- 


tity of goods which he receives in return for it. Of theſe, indeed, it 


bo may ſometimes purchaſe a greater and ſometimes a ſmaller quantity 


but it is their value which varies, not that of the labour which pur- 
chaſes them. At all times and places that is dear which it is difficult 
to come at, or which ĩt coſts much labour to acquire; and that cheap 
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| which 3 is to be had eaſily, or with very little labour. 10 alone! 0 H LA P. 
therefore, never varying in its on value, is alone the ultimate and —— 


zeal ſtandard. by which the value of all commodities can at all times. 
and places be eſtimated and compared. It is their real price; money; 
is their nominal price only. eL ib e e 


Bur though equal quantities of labour are always of equal 
value to the labourer, yet to the perſon. who employs him they 
appear ſometimes to be of greater and ſometimes of ſmaller 
value. He. purchaſes them ſometimes with a, greater. and ſome- ; 
times with a ſmaller quantity of goods, and to him the. price of 
labour ſeems to vary like that of all other things. It appears to 
him dear in the one caſe, and cheap in the other. In reality, 
however, it is the goods which are cheap in the one caſe, and 
dear in the other. 


Ix this popular ſenſe, cherefore, Labour, like commodities; 
may be ſaid to have a real and a nominal price. Its real price may 
be ſaid to conſiſt in the quantity of the neceſſaries and conveniencies 
of life which are given for it; its nominal price, in the quantity 
of money. The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, 
in ae to. the real, moto vide nominal ons of his labour. N 
Tur didtinsion — 1 the real and the. 3 price of com- 
modities and labour, is not a. matter of mere ſpeculation, but may 
ſometimes be of conſiderable uſe in practice. The ſame real price is 
always of the ſame value; but on account of the variations in the 
value of gold and ſilver, the ſame nominal price is ſometimes of 
very. different values. When a landed: eſtate, therefore, is ſold 
with a reſer vation of a perpetual rent, if, it 1s: intended that this 
rent ſhould: always be of the ſame value, it is of importance to the 
nn in whoſe fav our it is reſerved, that it ſhould not conſiſt in 
a particular. 
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BOO K 4 particular ſum of money. Its value would in this caſe be liable 
—— to variations of two different kinds; firſt, to thoſe which ariſe from | 


the different quantities of gold and ſilver which are contained at 
different times in coin of the ſame denomination ; and, ſecondly, 
to thoſe which ariſe from the different values of equal * 
of gold and ſilver at different times. 


| Pies and fovereign ſtates have frequently fancied that they 
had a temporary intereſt to diminiſh the quantity of pure 'metal 
contained in their coins; but they ſeldom have fancied that they 
had any to augment it. The quantity of metal contained in the 


coins, I believe, of all nations has, accordingly, been almoſt con- 


tinually diminiſhing, and hardly ever augmenting. Such variations 
therefore tend almoſt always to diminiſh the value of a money rent. 


Tux diſcovery of the mines of America diminiſhed the value 
of gold and ſilver in Europe. This diminution, it is commonly 
ſappoſed, though, I apprehend, without any certain proof, is ſtill 
going on gradually, and is likely to continue to do fo for a long 
time. Upon this ſuppoſition, therefore, fuch variations are more 
likely to diminiſh, than to augment the value of a money rent, 
even though it ſhould be ſtipulated to be paid, not in fach a 
quantity of coined money of ſuch a denomination, (in ſo many 


pounds ſterling, for example) but in ſo many ounces either of 
pure filver, or of ſilver of a certain ſtandard. 


Tux rents which have been reſerved in corn have preſerved their 
value much better than thoſe which have been reſerved in money, 
eren where the denomination of the coin has not been altered. 
By the 18th of Elizabeth it was enacted, That a third of the rent 
of all college leaſes ſhould be reſerved in corn, to be paid, either 
in kind, or en, to the current prices at the neareſt publick . 
1 | market. 
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market. The money ariſing from this corn rent, though originally c aA P. 
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but a third of the whole, is in the preſent times, according to 


Doctor Blackſtone, commonly near double of what ariſes from 
the other two-thirds. The old money rents of colleges muſt, | 
according to this account, have ſunk almoſt to a fourth part of 


their antient value; or are worth little more than a fourth part 
of the corn which they were formerly worth. But ſince the reign 
of Philip and Mary the denomination of. the Engliſn coin has 


undergone little or no alteration, and the ſame number of pounds, 


ſhillings and pence, have contained very nearly the ſame quantity 
of pure ſilver. This degradation, therefore, in the value of the 
money rents of colleges, has ariſen n, from the degradation 
in the value of ſiver. | © | 


Warn the degrad ation in the value of ſilver is combined with 
the diminution of the quantity of it contained in the coin of 
the ſame denomination, the loſs 1s frequently ſtill greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coin has unde rgone much 
greater alterations than it ever did in England, and in France, 
where it has undergone ſtill greater than it ever did in Scotland, 
ſome antient rents, originally of conſiderable value, have in this 
manner been reduced almoſt to 1 


Eqp AL quantities of labour will at diſtant times be purchaſed 


more nearly with equal quantities of corn, the ſubſiſtence of the 


labourer, than with equal quantities of gold and filver, or perhaps 
of- any other commodity. Equal quantities of corn, therefore, 


will, at diſtant times, be more nearly of the ſame real value, or 


enable the poſſeſſor to purchaſe or command more nearly the fame 
quantity of the labour of other people. They will do this, I fay, 
more nearly than equal quantities of almoſt any other commodity z 
for even equal quantities of corn will not do it exactly. The ſub- 
ſiſtence of the labourer, or the real price of labour, as I ſhall 
is endeavour rs 


* 
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BOOK endeavour to ſhow thereafter, is yery different upon different occa- 
— Gons ; more liberal in a ſociety advancing to opulence than in 


one that is ſtanding fill; and in one that is ſtanding ſtill than 
in one that is going backwards. Every other commodity, how- 
ever, will at any particular time purchaſe a greater or ſmaller 


' quantity of labour in proportion to the quantity of ſubſiſtence 
Which it can purchaſe at that time. A rent therefore reſerved in 


corn is liable only to the variations in the quantity of labour 
which a certain quantity of corn can purchaſe. But a rent reſerved 
in any other commodity is hable, not only to the variations in 
the quantity of labour which any particular quantity of corn can 
purchaſe, but to the variations in the quantity of eorn which 'can 
be purchaſed by any particular quantity of that commodity. | 


Tuovo the real value of a corn rent, it is to be obſerved 
however, varies much leſs from century to century than that of a 
money rent, it varies much more from year to year, The money 
price of labour, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter, does not 
fluctuate from year to year with the money price of corn, but 
ſeems to be every where accommodated, not to the temporary or 
occaſional, but to the average or ordinary price of that neceſſary of 
life. The average or ordinary price of corn again 1s regulated, as I 
ſhall likewiſe endeavour to ſhow hereafter, by the value of filver, by 
the richneſs or barrennefs of the mines which ſupply the market 
with that metal, or by the-quantity of labour which muſt be em- 
ployed, and conſequently of corn which muſt be confumed, in 
order to bring any particular quantity of it from the mine 'to the 
market. But the value of filver, though it ſometimes varies 
greatly from century to century, ſeldom varies much from year to 
year, but frequently continues the ſame or very nearly the ſame 


for half a century or a century together. The ordinary or average 
money TRE of corn, therefore, may, during ſo long a period, 


continue 
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- continue! the ſince on very nark the ſame too, and along with CAP, 
it the money price af labour, provided, atleaſt, tho Society: cm- — 


tinues, in other reſpects, in the ſame or nearly in the ſame condition. 


may frequently be double, one year, of what it had been the 
year: before, or fluctuate from five and twenty to fiſty ſhillings 
the quarter, for example. But when corn is at the latter price, 


not only the nominal, but the real dale of a corn rent will be 


double of what it is when at the former, or will command double 
the quantity either of labour or of the greater part of other 


commodities ; the money price of labour, and along with it that 


of moſt other GTi y be 1 ſame —_ all theſe fluc- 


$119 ja Raucn' 
Laon, . n with e ninth 
as well as the anly: accurate meaſure of valus, ur the only Randard 
by which we can compare the values of different | commadities 
at all times and at all Places. We cannot eſtimato, it is allowed, 
the real value of different. commodities from oentury to century 


by the quantities of fibver whiell wenel given for them. We camat 


eftimate it frum yrar to year by the quantities of corn. By 
the quantities of labour we can, with ſhe greateff accuracy, eſti» 
mate it both from crrtuny to century and from year to year. 
From century to century, corn is: 4 better meaſure than flyer, 


quantities of filven. From year to year, on the eontraty, ſilver is 
a better meaſure than corn, becauſe equal quantities: of it will 
| W command the ſame: en e en 11 none: 


\” fuwig tl! u Hui) tt 


— prapewal ont or wen. in leting 


very nen may be of uſe to diſtinguiſh between, real and 
G 2 nominal 


becauſe, from aentury to century, equal quantities df corn will 
command the ſame quantity af labout more nearly than equal 
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nominal price; it is of none in buying and ſelling, the more 
common and ordinary TRIO of in life. if 


Ar the ſame time and place: the real and the nominal price of 
all commodities are exactly in proportion to one another. The 
more or leſs money you get: for any commodity, in the Londorr 
market, for example, the more or leſs labour it will at that time 


and place enable you te purchaſe or command. At the ſame 


time and place, therefore, money is the exact meaſure of the 


real exchangeable value of all commodities. It is ſo, however, at 


the ſame time and place only. . 


Tnovon at diſtant ' places, there is no regular proportion 


between the real and the money price of commodities, yet the: 
merchant who carries goods from the one to the other has nothing. 
to conſider but their money price, or the difference between the 


quantity of ſilver for which he buys them, and that for which he 
is likely to ſell them. Half an ounce. of ſilver at Canton in China 


may command a greater quantity: both of labour and of the neceſ- 


faries and conveniencies. of life, than an ounce at London, A 
commodity, therefore, which. ſells for half an ounce of filver at 
Canton. may there be really dearer, of more reak importance to 


the man who poſſeſſes it there, than one which ſells for an ounee 


at London to the man who poſſeſſes it at London. If a London 


merchant, however, can buy at Canton for half an ounce of 
filver, a commodity which he cam afterwards fell at London for 
an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent by the bargain juſt as much 


as if an ounce of ſilver was at London exactly of the ſame value as 
at Canton. It is of no importance to him that half an ounce of 


filver at Canton. would. have. given. him. the command of more: 


labour and of a+ greater quantity of tlie neceſſaries and conve- 


niencies of kife than an OUNCE can do at London. An ounce at 
London. 
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Locdoawikolwiyn give him the command of double the quantity CH, AP. 
of all theſe which half an ere 446 and this 


is . _ pars t 


„ ; - « . , 


As it is the noteinate or money by aries of 5 e which Eo 
finally determines the prudence or imprudence of all purchaſes and | 
fales, and- thereby regulates almoſt the whole buſinefs of common 
life in which price is concerned, we cannot wonder that it ſhould 
have been ſo fauch more attended to than the pond as 


* 


I ſuch a work as this, hives it may ſometimes be of uſe 
to compare the different real values of a particular commodity at 
different times and places, or the different degrees of power over 
the labour of other people which it may, upon different occaſions, 
have given to thoſe who poſſeſſed: it. We muſt in this caſe com» 
pare, not fo much the different quantities of filver for which it 
was commonly ſold, as the different quantities of labour which 
thoſe different quantities of filver could have purchaſed. . But the 
current prices of labour at diſtant times and places can ſcarce ever | 
be known. with any. degree of exactneſs. Thoſe: of corn, though ' Ru 
they have in few places been regularly recorded, are in general 

better known and have been more frequently taken notice of by 

hiſtorians and other writers. We muſt generally, therefore, con- 

tent ourſelves with them, not as being always exactly in the ſame 

proportion as the current prices of labour, but as being the · neareſt 
approximation which can commonly be had to that proportion. 

Þ ſhall hereafter. have occaſion to make ſeveral ee off this 

kind, | . 


* 


In: the progreſs of induſtry, n cer nations have found 8 
eonvenient to eoin ſeveral different metals into money ; gold for 
larger payments, ſilver for purchaſes of moderate value, and copper 
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BOOK or ſome other coarſe metal, for thoſe of fill ſmaller conſideration. 
. 4 They have always, however, conſidered one of: thbſe metals as 
more peculiarly the meaſure of value than any of the other two; 
and this preference ſeems generally to have been given to the metal 
which they happened firft to make uſe of as the inſtrument of 
commerce. Having once begun to uſe it as their ſtandard, which they 
muſt. have done when they had no other money, they have gene- 
rally continued to do ſo even when the neceſſity was not the ſame. 


Tux Romans are ſaid to have had nothing but copper money 
till within five years before: the firſt Punic war, when they firſt 
began to coin ſilver. Copper, therefore, appears to have con- 
tinued always the meaſure of value in that republick. At Rome 
all accounts appear to have been kept, and the value of all eſtates 
to have been computed either in Ages or in Sgfertii. The As 
was always the denomination of a. copper cin. The word Sg 
tertius ſignifies two Ass and a half. Though the Sefterrius; 
therefore, was always a filver coin, its value was eſtimated in 
copper. At Rome, one who owed a great . 

{aid to have a great deal of other e copper. 


Tus 3 nations . eſtabliſhed 3 upon the val 
of the Roman empire, ſeem. to have had ftlver money from the firft 
beginning of their ſettlements, and not to have known either gold 
or copper coins for ſeveral ages thereafter, There were filver coins 
in England in the time of the Saxons ; but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward III. nor any copper till that af 
James I. of Great Britain. In England, therefore, and for the 
ſame reaſon, I believe, in all other modern nations of Europe, 
all accounts are kept and the value of all goods and of all eſtates 
is generally computed in filver: and when we mean to expreſs 
the amount of a perſon's fortune, we ſeldom mention the number 
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of guineas, but che mien, which we @ppoſe would 
. er N 


I all countries, & at, n dj tender of payment conld 

—— be iniade i the vols of that metal only 'which was pecu« 
Harly confidered as the ftandard or meaſure of value. In England 
gold was not conſidered as a legal tender for a long time after it 
was coined into money. The proportion between the values of 
gold and ſilver money was not fixed by any publick law or pro- 
chmation ; but was left to be ſettled by the market. If a debtor 
offered payment in gold, the creditor might either rqjedt ſuch pay- 
ment altogether, or accept of it at ſuch a valuation of the gold 
as he and his debtor could agree upon. Copper is not at preſent 
a legal tender, except in the change of the ſmaller ſilver coins. 
In this ſtate of things the diſtinction between the metal which was 
the ſtandard, nad that whiel'was not tht andere, e ee 
err F rrreg eig N ve” | 


In arcs of time, and as people became W familiar 
with che ufe of the differert metals in com, and conſoquently better 
acquainted with the proportion between their reſpoctive values, 
it has, in moſt countries T'bekeve, been found convenient to aſcer- 
tain this proportion, and to declare by a publick law that a guinea, 
for example, of ſuch a weight and fineneſs, fhould exchange for 
one and twenty ſhillings, or be a legal tender for a debt ef that 

ſum, In this ſtate of things, and daring the continuance of any 

one regulated Proportion of this kind, the Uiſtinftion' between the 
metal which is the ſtandard and that which is ons the ftanard, 
becomes little more than a nominal diſtinction. | 


In confequence of any change, per in this regulated propor- 
Bar this diſtinction becomes, or at leaſt ſeems to 9 ſomething 
more 


48 
BOOK mers than nominal again. If the regulated value of a guinea, 
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— for example, was either reduced to twenty, or raiſed to two 


9 


and twenty ſhillings, all accounts being kept and almoſt all obli- 


gations for debt being expreſſed in filver money, the greater part 
of payments could in either caſe be made with the ſame quantity 


of ſilver money as before; but would require very different quan- 


tities of gold money ; a greater in the one caſe, and'a ſmaller'in 


the other. Silver would appear to be more invariable in its value 


than gold. Silver would appear to meaſure the value of gold, and 


gold would not appear to meaſure the value of ſilver. The value 
of gold would ſeem to depend upon the quantity of filver which 


it would exchange for; and the value of ſilver would not ſeem 


£ 


to depend upon the quantity of gold which it would exchange 


for. This difference however would be altogether owing to the 
cuſtom of keeping accounts and of expreſſing the amount of all 


great and ſmall ſums rather in ſilver than in gold money. One 
of Mr. Drummond's notes for five and twenty or fifty guineas 
would, after an alteration of this kind, be till payable with five 


and twenty or fifty guineas in the ſame manner as before. It 


would, after ſuch an alteration, be payable with the ſame quan- 
tity of gold as before, but with very different quantities of ſilver. 
In the payment of ſuch a note, gold would appear to be more 


invariable in its value than ſilver. Gold would appear to mea- 
ſure the value of filver, and filver would not appear to meaſure 


the value of gold. If the cuſtom of keeping accounts, and of 
expreſſing promiſſory notes and other obligations for money in 
this manner, ſhould ever become general, gold, and not ſilver, 
would be conſidered as the metal which was peculiarly the ſtandard 
or meaſure of value, 


In reality, during the continuance of any one regulated pro- 


portion between the reſpective values of the different metals in 


coin, 
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coin, the value of the moſt precious metal regulates che value etzer. 


of the hole coin. Twelve copper pence contain half a pound, — 


Svoirdupeis, of copper, of not the beſt quality, which, before 
4t is .coined, is ſeldom worth ſevenpence in ſilver. Bat as by 
the regulation twelve ſuch pence are ordered to exchange for a 
ſhilling, they are in the market conſidered as worth a ſhilling, 
and a ſhilling can at any time be had for them. Even before the 
late reformation of the gold coin of Great Britain, the gold, that 


part of it at leaſt which circulated 1 in London and its Nw Ty | 


defaced, lg 75 


guinea, which oF ack indeed, was worn and defaced too, but 


ſeldom ſo much ſo. The late regulations have brought the gold 


coin as near perhaps to its ſtandard weight as it is poſſible to bring 
the current coin of any nation; and the order, to receive no 


gold at the publick offices but by weight, is likely to preſerve it o 
as long as that order is enforced; The filver coin ſtill continues 
in the ſame worn and degraded ſtate as before the reformation of 
the gold con. In the market, however, one and twenty thillings 


of this degraded filver coin are ill, conſidered as worth a bana i 


ki, (es excellent Sold com. 


Tux reformation of the gold coin (= evidently raiſed wy value 
of the ſilver coin which can be exchanged for ule 


1d 12 Il 516 58 þ : jos 114 


* 
17 
of 


Wop the Englifh m mint A _ * of 01d! is * into forty- 
Poa guineas and a half, which at one and twenty ſhillings the 


guinea, is equal to forty-ſix pounds fourteen ſhillings and ſixpence. 
An ounce, of ſuch gold coin, therefore, is worth 3 J. 175. 10d. 


in ſilver. In England no duty or ſeignorage is paid upon the | 


"Ar and he who carries a pound weight or an ounce weight of 
Vor- I. | H 


ſtandard 
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8K ſtandard gold bullion to tho inint, gets back a pound weight, or 
— an ounee weight of gold in coin, without any deduction. Three 


pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and ten- pence halfpenny an ouneg, 
therefore, is ſaid to be the mint price of gold in England, or 
the quantity of gold dein which n — 
663 r. rat 2 Yah | 


| Berons the 1 51 the gold coin, the rice of hea 
gold bullion in the market had for many. years been upwards of 


31. 187. ſometimes 34. 199. and very frequently 4]. an ounce; 
that ſum it is probable, in the worn and degraded gold coin, feldom 


containing more than an ounce of ſtandard gold. Since the reform- 

ation of the gold coin, the market price of ſtandard gold bullion 
ſeldom exceeds 30. 175. 74. an ounce, ' Before the reformation 
of the gold coin the market price was always more or leſs above 
the mint price. Since that reformation, the market price has 
been conſtantly below the mint price. But that market price 
is the ſame whether it is paid in gold or in ſilver coi. The late 


reformation of the gold coin, therefore, has raiſed not only the 


value of the gold coin, but likewiſe that of the filver coin in pro- 
.portion to gold bullion, and probably too in proportion to all other 
commodities; though the price of the greater part of other com- 
mo dities being influenced by fo many other cauſes, the riſe in the 
value either of gold or ſilver coin in 3 to them, oy not 
be ſo diſtin&t and ſenſible. | 


| In the Engliſh mint a pound weight of ſtandard ſilver bullion 
is coined into fixty-two ſhillings, containing, in the ame manner, 
a pound weight of ſtandard filver. Five ſhillings and two-pence 
an ounce, therefore, is ſaid to be the mint price of ſilver in 
England, or the quantity of ſilver coin which the mint gives in 
return for ftandard filver bullion. Before the reformation of the 


gold . the market price of ſtandard filver bullion was, upon 
8 different 
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different accaſions, five ſhillings and four-pence, five ſhillings and CHAP, 


 five+pence, - five. ſhallmgs and fixpence, five ſhillings and 'feven= wo=ynmd 


pence, and very often five ſhillings and eight-pence an ounce. 
Five ſhillings and feven-pence, however, ſeemaq to have been the 
moſt common price. Since the reformation of the gold coin, the 


market price of ſtandard flyer bullion has fallen occaſſonally to 


five ſhillings and three-yence, five ſhillings and four-pence, and 
hve ſhillings and fye- pense an qunce, which laſt price it has ſcarce 
ever exceeded. Though the market price of ſilver bullion has 
fallen confiderably ſince the reformation of the gold coin, it has 


not fallen ſo . as the mint Pres 


In the proportion Mund the different metals in the Engliſh 
coin, as copper is rated very much above its real value, ſo filver 
is rated ſomewhat below it. In the market of Europe, in the 


Freneh coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of fine gold ex- 


coin, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, that is, for more. ſilver 
than it is worth according to the common eſtimation of Europe, 
But as the price of copper in bars is not, even in England, raiſtd 
hy the high price of copper in Englath coin, fe the price of filver 
in bullion is not ſunk by the low rate of ſilyer in Engliſh coin» 
Silver in bullion ſtill preſerves its proper proportion to gold ; for 
the fame reafon that copper in bars preſerves: its. proper A ee 
to ſilver. 


Ur the reformation of the ſilver com in the reign of William 
III. the price of ſilver bullion ſtill continued. to be-ſamewhat above 
the mint price. Mr. Locke unputed- this high price! to the per- 
miſſion of exporting ſilver bullion, and. 3 of ex- 
porting ſilver coin. This permiſſion ef 
rendered the demand for ſilver bullion- greater chan the 1 

H 2 r 


changes for about fourteen ounees of fine ſilver. In the Engliſh 


exporting, he ſaid, 
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BOOK for filver coin. But the number of people who want filver coir 

— or the common uſes of buying and felling at home, is ſurely 
much greater than that of thoſe who want filver bullion either for 
the uſe of exportation or for any other uſe. There ſubſiſts at pre- 
ſent a like permiſſion of exporting gold bullion and a like prohibi- 
tion of exporting gold coin; and yet the price of gold bullion 
has fallen below the mint price. But in the Engliſh. coin filver 
was then, in the ſame manner as now, under- rated in proportion 
to gold; and the gold coin (which at that time too- was not ſup- 
poſed to require any reformation) regulated then,. as well as now, 
the real value of the whole coin. As the reformation of tlie 
filver coin did not then reduce the price of ſilver bullion to the- 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like reformation wilt do: 
ſonow. - 


— — 


— — - — — — — — — — ——— 


- Wexe the ſilver coin brought back as near to its ſtandard: 
weight as the gold; a guinea, it is probable, would, according- 
to the- preſent proportion, exchange for more ſilver in coin than 
it would purchaſe in bullion. The filver coin containing its' 
full ſtandard weight, there would in this cafe be a profit in 
melting it down, in order, firſt, to ſell the bullion for gold coin, 
and afterwards to exchange this gold coin for filver coin to be: 
melted down in the fame manner. Some alteration in the: preſent: 
proportion ſeems ta be the ng. top nn. of er this incon 
veniency. - 


— 
— — —— — — 
— — — — — - 


Tux inconvenieney perhaps would be leſs if ſilver was rated in 
the coin as much above its proper proportion to gold as it is at 
preſent rated below it; provided it was at the ſame time enacted 
that filver ſhould not be a legal tender for more than the change- 
of a guinea; in the ſame manner as copper is not a legal tender 
for more than the change of a ſhilling. No creditor could in 

+ dis 


| 
| 
| 
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this caſe be cheated in conſequence of the high valuation of ſilver on ger. 
in coin; as no cteditor can at preſent be cheated in conſequence'of AS 


the high valuation of copper. The bankers only would ſuffer by 
this regulation. When a run comes upon them they ſometimes 
endeavour to gain time by paying in ſixpences, and they would be 
precluded by this regulation from this diſoreditablo method of evad- 
ing immediate payment. They would be obliged in conſequence 
to keep at all times in their coffers a greater quantity of eaſi tha 
at preſent; and though this might no doubt be a conſiderable in- 
conveniency. to them, it would at the ſame time be a conſiderable. 
OR r bg pre f . wow ee any 


. Taxzr pounds n killings: ROPE Ampelte halfperiny 
(the mint price of gold) certainly does not contain, even in our 


preſent excellent gold coin, more than an ounce of ſtandard gold, 

and it may be thought, therefore; ſhould not purchaſe more ftan- 
dard bullion. But gold. in coin is more convenient than gold in- 
bulhon, and though, in England, the coinage is free, yet the 
gold which is carried in bullion to the mint, can ſeldom bei 
returned in coin to the owner till after a delay of ſeveral weeks. 
In the preſent hurry of the mint, it could not be returned till after: 
a · delay of ſeverab months. This delay is- equivalent to a ſmall 
duty, and renders gold in coin ſomewhat more valuable than an 
equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in the Engbiſn eoin filver- 
was rated according to its proper proportion to gold, the price of 
ſilver bullion would probably fall below the mint price even without 
any reformation of the ſilver coin; the value even of the preſent: 
worn and defaced filver coin being regulated by the value of the- 
excellent a coin for which 1 it can be rn wy 


AsMALI "Ankle or duty eee of boch cod and 
filver would probably. increaſe ſtill. more-the ſuperiority of thoſe 
1 metals 


BOOK 
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metals in com; above an equal quantity of either of them in pu- 
hon. The coinage would in this caſe increaſe the value of the 
metal coined in proportion to the extent of this ſmall duty.; for the 
fame reaſon that the faſhion increaſes the value of plate in propor- 
ton to the price of that faſhion. The ſuperiority of coin above 
bullion would prevent the melting down of the coin, and would 
diſcourage its exportation. If upon any publick exigency it ſhould 
become neceſſary to export the coin, the greater part af it would 
ſoon return again of its own. accord. Abroad it could ſell only for 
its. weight in bullion. At home it would buy more than that 
weight. There would be a profit, therefore, in bringing it home 
again. In France a ſeignorage of about eight per cent. is im- 
poſed upon the coinage, and the Freneh coin, when exported, 'is 
ſaid to return home again of its own accord. 


. 
Tus occaſional fluctuations in the market price of gold and 
ſilver bullion ariſe from the ſame cauſes as the like fluctuations in 
that of all other commodities. The frequent loſs of thoſe metals 
from various accidents by fea and by land, the continuat waſte of 
them in gilding and plating, in lace and embroidery, in the tear 
and wear of coin, and in the tear and wear of plate; require, in 
all countries which poſſeſs no mines of their own, a continual 
importation in order to repair this loſs: and this waſte. The mer- 
chant importers, like all other merchants, we may believe, endea- 
voux, as well as they can, to ſuit thein occaſional importations to 
what, they judge, is likely to be the immediate demand. With 
all their attention, however, they ſometimes over-do the buſineſs, 
and ſometimes under - do it. When they import more bullion than 
is wanted, rather than incur the riſk: and trouble of exporting it 
again, they are ſometimes willing to ſell a part of it for ſomething 
leſs than the ordinary or average price. When, on the other hand, 
they import leſs than is wanted, they get ſomething more than this 


price, 
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- Butwhen, wnder all thoſs occalional Hlaftuations, the may. ORA®. 
ket ———ů——ů—ů ů xD — 
together ſteadily and conſtantly, either more or leſs above, or more 
or leſs below the mint price; we may be aſſared that this ſteady 
and conſtant, either ſuperiority or inferiority of price, is the effect 
of ſomething in the tate of the coin, which, at that time, renders - 
a certain quantity of coin either of more value or of Jeſs value 
than the preciſe quantity of bullion which it ought to contain. 
The conſtancy. and fteadineſs of the effec, nn 
tionable * and ſteadineſs in the cauſe. 


Tre mcgey of any. particular country is, at any particular time 
and place, more or leſs an accurate meaſure of value according as | 
the current cotn is more or leſs exactly agreeable to its ſtandard, or 
contains more or leſs exactly the preciſe quantity of pure gold or 
pure ſilver which it ought to contain. If in England, for example, 
forty-four guineas and a half contained exactly a pound weight 
of ſtandard gold, or eleven ounces of ſine gold and one ounce of 
alloy, the gold coin of England would be as aceurate a meaſure of 
the actual value of goods at any particular time and place as the 
nature of the thing would adaũt. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain leſs than a pound 
weight of ſtandard geld; the diminution, however, being greater 
in ſome pieces than in others; the meaſure of value comes to be 
hable to the fame fort of uncertainty to which all other weights 
and meaſures. are commonly expoſed. As it rarely happens that 
theſe are-exattly agreeable to their ſtandard, the merchant-adjuſts 
the price of his goods, -as as well as he can, mn 
and meaſures ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he 
finds by experience, they actually are. In conſequence of a like 
{order in the coin, the priee of goods cornes, inthe fame mariner, 
to be adjuſted, not 40 the quantity of pure gold or filver which the 

13 | coun 
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| 300 com ought to contain, but to that which, dos an erg. it 
is found by experiences. it n does contain. (3.23 


I e By the money price of Node, it it is to be obſerved, I Wh? 
Z Always the quantity of pure gold or ſilver for which they are ſold, 
Y without any regard. to the denomination of the coin. Six ſhillings 
f and eight - pence, for example, in the time of Edward I. I conſider 
as the ſame money price with a pound ſterling in the preſent times; 


| A becauſe it contained as nearly as we can judge the ſame quantity in 
pure ſilver. 


CHAP. VI. | 
of the 1 Parts of 14. Price f C ommodites. 


N that ay and gade ſtate of ſociety which 7 5 both the 

4 accumulation of ſtock and the appropriation of land, the pro- 
portion between the quantities of labour neceſſary for acquiring 

different objects ſeems to be the only circumſtance which can afford 
any rule for exchanging them for one another. If among a nation 
of hunters, for example, it uſually coſts twice the labour to kill a 
beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaver ſhould naturally 

K exchange for or be worth two deer. It is natural that what is 
uſually the produce of two days or two hours labour ſhould be 


worth double of what is a the produce of one * sor one 
hour 8 labour. 1 


4 * F the one ſpecies of labour ſhould be more ſevere than the other, 
fome allowance will le be made for this ſuperior nn 
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and. the produce of one-hour's labour in. the one way may frequently © Bae. 


Tem 


* 
5 ? - 1 — „ 
vol , i" overt ble &H' D599: St ideen 


. On if * ee labour requires n degree 
of dexterity and ingenuity, the ; eſteem which men have for ſuch 
talents, will naturally give a value to their produce, ſuperir to 
what would be due to the time employed about it. Such talents 

can ſeldom be acquired but in conſequence of long application, 
and the ſuperior value of their produce may frequently be no more 
than a reaſonable compenſation for the time and labour -which 
muſt be ſpent 3 in acquiring them. In the advanced ſtate of ſociety, 
allowances of this kind, for ſuperior hardſhip and ſuperior ſxill, 
are commonly made in the wages of labour; and ſomething of the 


ſame kind muſt probably have en W in its earlieſt and mn 
period. "'; "-l HOT IIS 3:1 198. qt 20 0 Fol Del qul 


ers {1 — Ange 
Ix this ſtate of chingy Soni of ——— e 
in acquiring or produeing any commodity, is the only circum- 
ſtance which can regulate the quantity of labour which it | ought 
commonly to Nee me. or . Moth co» 


10 Py . (OUTTTTE 


; As ow, as — . e in the: n of pdeviewtis 
perſons, ſome of them will naturally employ it in ſetting. to! work 
induſtrious people, whom they will ſupply with materials and 
ſubſiſtence, in order to make a profit by the ſale of their work, 
or by what their labour adds to the value of the materials. In ex- 
changing the complete manufacture either for money, for labour, 
or for other goods, over and above what may be ſufficient to pay 
the price of the materials, and the wages of the workmen, ſome- 
thing muſt be giyen for the profits of the undertaker of the work 
who hazards his ſtock i in this adventure. The value which the 
vegrkmen add to the materials, therefore, | reſolves itſelf -in this 
Vor. 1 ; 5 I caſe 
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BOOK rife into two parts; of which the one pays Ut Andes Ute other Wie 
wins profits of their employer upon the Whole" 'Adbck Uf 'nifterittls and 


wages which he advanced. He could have no intereſt to employ 
them, unleſs he expected from the ſule of their Work ſomething. 
more than what was fufficient to replace This ſtock to him; 'and he 
could have no intereſt to employ à greztTtock rather thin a final 


one, unleſs his' geren were to bear ſomit 'pfopertion to dhe extent | 
of his ſtock, 


Tur profits of ſtock, it may perhaps be thought, are drily # 
different name for the wages of a purtictilar fort of labour, the 
labour of inſpection and direction. They dre, however, altogtther 
different, are regulated by quite different principles, and bear no 
proportion to the quantity, the hardffp, or the ingenuity ôf this 


ſuppoſed labour of inſpection and direction. They are regulated 


altogether by the value of the ſtock employed, and are greater or 


ſmaller in Proportion to the extent of this ſtock; Let us fuppoſe, 


for example, that in ſome particular plate, where' the chmmon 
annual profits of 'minufatturing ſtock ate ten per cent. there are 
two different manufactures, in each of 'Which' twenty omen are 
employed at the rate of fifteen pounds a year each, or at the ex- 
pence of tliree hundred a year in each matifactory. Let us ſup- 
poſe too, that the coarſe materials annttally wrouglit up in the 
one coſt only ſeven hundred pounds, while the finer materials in 
the other eoſt le thouſand, The N — I. in the 


that er in the other - will amount to ſeven hound three 
hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per cent. therefore, the un- 
dertaker of the one will expect an Hearty profit of about one 
hundred ;pounds only; while that of the other Wil e ex] pect about 
ſeven hundred and thirty Pounds. But thbagh' their Es are ſo 
* different, their labor ef inspection and direftion may be 


| cither 
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; | "hn 
<ithes- alzogether- ar very-veasly. the ſame; In many great works; GH, 
almak:-the Whale labaur of: this kind is:frequently- committed: to . 


ſame: principal clork.. Hit wages properly expreſsi-the; value of 
this labour of inſpectn and direstion. Though in ſettling them 
ſome regard is had commonly, not only to his labour and ſkill, 


but ta the truſt wich is repoſed. in him, yet they never bear any 


regular praporriom ta the-capitah of which he overſpes the manago- 
ment: ande tha one of this capital, though he is thus diſcharged 
aß almoſbi all. labour, ſtill eupecti that his profits- ſhould bear a 


regular: graportion to. it. In the price of- commodities, there 


fare. the praſits of ſtuck are a ſource of value altogether: different 


froma the wages..of; Sed and eee ee gr | 


agen 


IN this ſtate of f things, 8 the e ke Aube com- 
monly employed in acquiring or producing any commodity, is by 
no means the only... cirgumſtance- which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought commonly to purchaſe, command, or exchange for. 
An additional quantity, it is evident, muſt be due for the profits 


of that labaur. 


As ſoon as the land of any country has all Fn private pro- 
perty, the landlords, like: all other men, love to reap where they 
never ſowed. and demand a rent even for its natural produce. The 
wood of the foreſt the. graſs of the field; and all the natural fruits 
of the: earth, which, when land was in common, coſt only the 
trouble of gathering them, come to have an add itional price fixed 
upon them. Men muſt then pay for the licence to gather them; 
and in enchanging them either for money fon labour, or for other 
goods, over and. above what is due, bath for the labour of ga- 
n them, and. for. tha profits of the ſtoek vhich employs that 


of the ſtock which eee ro riot he" eee | 
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i at labour, fome allowance muſt be made be en of the licence, 
Ro” which conſtitutes the firſt rent of land. In the price, therefore, 


of the greater part of commodities tlie rent of land comes in 
this manner to OF OOO 16 Wubi 1025 


In this tate of . neither the quantity of I cats 
employed in acquiring-or. producing any commodity, nor the pro- 


fits of the ſtock which advanced the wages and furniſned the ma- 


terials of that labour, are the only circumſtances which can regulate 
the quantity of labour which it ought commonly to purchaſe, 
command, -or exchange for. A third circumſtance muſt likewiſe 
be taken into conſideration; the rent of the land ; and the commo- 
dity muſt commonly purchaſe, command, or exchange for, an 
additional quantity of labour, in order to enable the perſon who 
b it to market to pay this rent. 


Tux real value of all the different component parts of price is 
in this manner meaſured by the quantity of labour which they can, 


each of them, purchaſe or command. Labour meaſures the value 


not only of that part of price which reſolves itſelf into labour, but 
of that which reſolves itſelf into rent, and of that which reſolves 
itſelf into profit. | 


In every ſociety the price of every commodity finally reſolves 
itſelf into ſome one or other, or all of thoſe three parts; and in 
every improved ſociety, all the three enter more or leſs, as compo- 
nent parts, into the price of the far greater part of commodities. 


In the price of corn, for example, one part pays the rent of the 
landlord,” another pays the wages or maintenance of the labourers 
and labouring cattle employed in producing it, and the third pays 
the profit of the farmer. Theſe three parts ſeem either imme 

5 L diately 
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ately or ultimately to make up the ie price of corn. A fourth © a oy P. 

part it may perhaps be thought, is neceſſary for replacing the ſto ck 

of the farmer, or for compenſating the tear and wear of his la- 

bourihg cattle, and other inſtruments of huſbandry, But it muſt 

be conſidered that the price of any inſtrument of huſbandry, ſuch 

2s a labouring horſe, is itſelf made up of the ſame three parts; the 

rent of the land upon which he is reared, the labour of tending and 

rearing him, and the profits of the farmer who advances both the 

rent of this land, and the wages of this labour. Though the price 

of the corn, therefore, may pay the price as well as the mainte- 

| nance of the horſe, the whole price till reſolves itſelf either im- 
mediately or ultimately into the ſame three © parts of rent, labour. 

and N | 


In the price of flour or meal, we muſt add to the price of 
the corn, the Profits of the miller, and the wages of his ſer- 
vants; in the price of bread, the profits of the baker, and the. 
wages of his ſervants; and in the price of both, the labour of 
tranſporting the corn from the houſe of the farmer to that of 
the miller, and from that of the miller to that of the baker, to- 
gether with the Profits of thoſe who advance the wages of that 
labour. 


TI price of flax reſolves 1tſelf into the fa three parts as that 
of corn. In the price of linen we muſt add to this price the 
wages of the flax-dreſſer, of the ſpinner, of the weaver, of the 
bleacher, &c. ts with the profits of their reſpective em- 
Pyr | 5 FR 


As any particular commodity comes to be more manufactured. 
that part of the price which reſolves itſelf into wages and profit, 
comes to be greater in proportion to that which reſolves itſelf into 

N rent. 
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20 ret, in the pogrs of the dean gent de Dante. 
— of profits. increaſe, but eyery ſubſeguent Profit is. greater than the 


een, becauſe, the. See from which. it is deriyed muſk. al- 
Ar b be greater, | The, capital al Which employs ;the Weavers, for 

example, muſt be, greater than that Which emplays. the ſpinners; 
ood it not only replaces that capital, with. its profits, but, pays, 
belides, the wages of the weavers; ; and. the pl fe muſt e 
bear ſome proportion to the capital. | 


„ d the moſt improved ſocieties, however, there are always a 
few commodities of which the price reſolves itſelf | into, two parts 
only, the wages of labour, and the profits of ſtock; and a till 
ſmaller number in which it conſiſts altogether in the wages of 
labour. In the price of ſea-fiſh, for example, one part pays the 


labour of the fiſnermen, and the other the profits of the capital 


employed in the fiſhery. Rent very ſeldom makes any part of i it, 
though it does ſometimes, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. It is other- 
wiſe, at leaſt through the greater part of Europe, in river fiſneries. 
A ſalmon fiſhery pays a rent, and rent, though it cannot well be 

called the rent of land, makes à part of the price of a ſalmon 
as well as wages and profit. In ſome parts of Scotland a few poor 
people make a trade of gathering, along the ſea ſhore, thoſe little 
variegated ſtones commonly known by the name of Scotch Pebbles. 


The price which is paid to them by the ſtone- cutter is altogether 


the wa ges of their labour; neither rent nor profit make any part 
ar, 


Bur the whole price of every commodity muſt. ſtill finally re- 
ſolve itſelf into ſome one or other or all of thoſe three parts; as 
whatever part of it remains aſter paying the rent of the land, and 
the price of the whole labour employed in raiſing, manufacturing, 
and bringing it to market, muſt neceſſarily be profit to ſomebody. 


7 As 
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As the price or exchangeable value of every particular cömmo- 
ity, *raken ſeparately, refalves itſelf into ſome one or other or © 
of tlidſe three parts; ſo that of all the commodities which cdmpoſe 
= whole annual produce of the labour of every country, faken 

on ormple exly, mult telolve itſelf into the ſame three parts, and be 
Perle out among different inhabitants of the country, either 
as the wages of their labour, the profits of their ſtock, or the rent 
of their land. The whole of what is annually either collected or 
produced by the labour of every ſociety, or what comes to the ſanie 
thing, the whole price of it, is in this manner originally diſtributed 
among ſome of its different members. Wag ges, profit, andi rent, 
are the three original fources of all revenue às well às of All EN 


changeable value. All other revenue is nen derietd from 


ſome one or other of theſe. 


 Wkotver derives his reverivie from à fun une h 10 His Fa 
muſt draw it either from his labour, from His: ſtock, ör from his 
land. - The revenue derdved from labour is calltd wagt. That de- 
rived from ſtock, by the perſon who 'Mmithages or eniploys it, is 
caned ptoflt. That derived from it by the perſoh who does not 
employ it kmnſelr, but Tends it to another, 45 called the intereſt or 
the uſe of money, It is the compenſition which the botrowet | pays 
to the lender, for the profit which he has an oppatrunity f making 


the e who runs the riſk and takes the trouble of employing 
it; and part to the lender, who affords him tfie oppbrtütfſity of 
making this profit. The intereſt of money is always a defiyvdtive 
revenue, Which, if it is not paid from the profit Which is made by 
the uſe of the money, muſt be paid from ſbftie other Jotttte of 
revenue; unleſs perhaps the 'borrower is a" ſperidchfift, Wb con- 
tracts a ſecond debt in order to pay the intereſt of tlie flit. The 
revenue which * altogether from Kind, is called reit, and 


2 
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belongs to the landlord. x he revenue of. the farmer is derived 
partly from, his labour, and partly, from his ſtock. To. him, land 
is only the inſtrument which enables him to earn the wages of this 
labour, and to make the profits of this ſtock. All taxes, and all 
the revenue which is founded upon them, all ſalaries, penſions, 
and annuities of every kind, are ultimately derived from ſome one 
or other of thoſe three original ſources of revenue, and are Paid 
either immediately or mediately from the wages of labour, the 
A of ſtock, or the rent of land. 


. Wurn thoſe three different ſorts of revenue belong to different 
perſons, they are readily diſtinguiſhed; but when they belong to 
the ſame they are ſometimes confounded with one another, at leaſt 
in common language. 


A GENTLEMAN who farms a part of his own eſtate, after paying 
the expence of cultivation, ſhould gain both the rent of the land- 
lord and the profit of the farmer. He is apt to denominate, how- 
ever, his. whole gain, profit, and thus confounds rent with profit, 
at leaſt in common language. The greater part' of our North 
American. and Weſt Indian planters are in this ſituation. They 
farm, the greater part of them, their own eſtates, and accordingly | 


'we ſeldom hear of the rent of a plantation, but frequently of its 
Pr ofit. | 


JH 


Common fears ſeldom employ any overſeer. ' to direct the 
general operations of the farm. They generally too work a good 
deal with their own hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, Sc. What 
remains of the crop after paying the rent, therefore, ſhould not 
only replace to them their ſtock employed in cultivation, together 
with its ordinary profits, but pay them the wages which are due 
to them, both as labourers and overſeers, Whatever remains; 

however, 
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however. aſter paying the rent and keeping wp: the ſtock, is called C H f. 
profit. But wages evidently make a part of it: The farmer, bÿ/ 
ſaving theſe wages, muſt neceſſarily gain them. Wegen -therefore, 

are in this caſe r with Ab TT 


Ax . beer, who ag dock 3 boch to 
purchaſe materials and to maintain himſelf till he can carry his 
work to market, ſhould gain both the wages of a journeyman, we 
works under a maſter, and the profit which that maſter makes by 
the ſale of his work. His whole gains, however, are commonly 
called profit, and wages are, in this caſe too, confounded with 
profit. „oc 5 


— 
. +a * P 


% 


A GARDENER who cultivates his own garden with his own 
hands, unites in his own perſon the three different characters, of 
landlord, farmer, and labourer. ' His produce, therefore, ſhould 
pay him the rent of the firſt, the profit of the ſecond,” and the 
wages of the third. The whole, however, is commonly conſidered 
as the earnings of his labour. Both rent and * way in * 
caſe, confounded with wages. 4 


As in a civilized country there are but * . of which 
; the exchangeable value ariſes from labour only, rent and profit 
contributing largely to that of the far greater part of them, ſo the 
annual produce of its labour will always be ſufficient to Purchaſe 
or command a much greater quantity of labour than what was em- 
ployed in raiſing, preparing, and bringing that produce to market. 
If the ſociety was annually to employ. all tize labour which it can 
annually purchaſe, as the quantity of labour would increaſe greatly 
every year, ſo the produce of every ſucceeding year would be of vaſtly 
greater value than that of the foregoing. -. But there is no country 
in which the whole annual produce 1s employed | in maintaining the 
Vor. I. = - induſtrious, 


* 
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8 do indaſtfious: The idle every Where conſume a great part of it; 
9 and 'according to the different proportions in which it is annually 
dtvided between / thoſe two different orders of people, its ordinary 


4 | or average value muſt either annually increaſe, or NO or 
| continue the ſame from one * to another. 


CHAP. vn. | 
Of the natural and market Price of Commodities. 


HERE is in every ſociety or neighbourhood an ordinary or 
average rate both of wages and profit in every different em- 
ployment of labour and ſtock. This rate is naturally regulated, 
as I ſhall ſhow hercafter, partly by the general circumſtances of the 
ſociety, their riches or poverty, their advancing, ſtationary, or 


declining condition ; and partly by'1 the par ticular nature of each 
employment. 


Tux xx is Ukeniſe in every ſociety or neighbourhood an ordinary 

or average rate of rent, Which is regulated too, 'as 1 ſhall fhow- 
| "hereafter, ;partly by the general cireumſtances of the ſociety or 
= neighbourhood i in 'which the land is ſituated, and partly by the 
1 natural or improved fertility of the land. | 


Taps ordinary or average rates may be calle the natural 


rates of wages, profit, and rent, at the time and Place in whith 
they commonly prevail. 


Warn the price of any commodity - is "ieither more nor 1005 
than what ! is ſufficient to pay the rent of the land, the wages of the 


7 labour, 
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_ labour, and the profits of the Rock ewployed in majlivg; qreporivg, e 
and bringing it to market, according 0 their natural rgtes, — 


he OI tr Wammmmmeph 
price. | 


4 is commit is then ſold bend for — — it ee | 
or for what it really caſts the perſon who brings it te market; for 
though in common language what - called the prime eoſt af any 
commodity does nat comprehend the profit of the pexſon who is 
to fell it again, yet if he ſells it at a price which does not allew h 
the ardinary, rate of profit in hip neighbourhood, be as gyidently 


a loſer by the trade; figes by employing his rock in ſome ther way 
he might have made that profit. His profit, beſides, is his revenue, 


the proper fund of his ſubſiſtence. As, while he is pre aring and 
bringing the goods to market, he advances to his workmen. their 
wages, or their ſubſiſtence, ſo he ad vances to himſelf, in the ſame. 
manner, his own fubſiſtencg, which is generally ſuitable to the 
profit which he may reaſonably expect from the ſale of his goods. 
Unleſs they yield him this profit, therefore, they do nat repay 
mad what they may very FORO be faid to have really coſt 


Tov the price, therefore, hich leaves him this profit, ; is 
nat always the loweſt at which a dealer may ſometimes ſell his 
goods, it is the loweſt at which he is likely to el them for any 


conſiderable time; at leaſt where there is perfect liberty, or NES 
he may change his trade as often as he pleaſes. 


Tur A at which any 3 is —— old 
is called its market Price. It may either be above, Aren or 
Nb 04 the ame with et! Price. 
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by the proportion between the quantity which is actually brought 


to market, and the demand of thoſe who are willing to pay the 
natural price of the commodity, or the whole value of the rent, 


labour, and profit, which muſt be paid in order to bring it thither. 
Such people may be called the effectual demanders, and their de- 
mand the effectual demand; ſince it may be ſufficient to effectuate 
the bringing of the commodity to market. It is different from 
the abſolute demand. A very poor man may be ſaid, in ſome 
ſenſe, to have a demand for a coach and ſix; he might like to have it; 


but his demand is not an effectual demand, as the Ae can 


never be og to market in order to —_ it. 


$ 


Waen the quantity of any "commodity which is brought to 
market falls. ſhort of the effectual demand, all thoſe who are wil- 
ling to pay the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which 


muſt be paid in order to bring it thither? cannot be ſupplied with the 


quantity which they want. Rather than want it altogether, ſome of 


them will be willing to give more. A competition will immediately 


begin among them, and the market price will riſe more or leſs. 
above the natural price, according as the greatneſs of the deficiency 
increaſes more or leſs the eagerneſs of this competition, The 
fame deficiency will generally occafion' a more or lets eager com- 


petition, according as the acquiſition of the commodity happens to- 


be of more or leſs importance to the competitors. Hence the ex- 
orbitant price of the neceſſaries of life Weir 8 che man of a 
town or in a famine. n 


Wnuxx the quantity brought to market exceeds the eſſectual 
demand, it cannot be all ſold to thoſe who are willing to pay the 
whole value of the rent, wages and profit, which muſt be paid 
in order to bring it thither. Some part muſt be ſold to thoſe who 


are 


Tur market price of every particular commodity is/ivegulated 


* 
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are willing to pay leſs, and the low price which they give for it CHAP. 
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- muſt reduce the price of the whole. The market price will fink * 


more or leſs below the natural price, according as the greatneſs 
of the exceſs :increaſes more or leſs the competition of the ſellers, 
or according as it happens to be more or leſs important to them 
to get immediately rid of the commodity. The ſame exceſs in 
the importation of periſhable, will occaſion. a much greater com- 
petition than in that of durable commodities; in the 1 ner 
of oranges, for, + Wand in that of old iron. 


+ Phe * . 


- Worm the n * to modes 4s juſt falticient to ſupply 
the effectual demand and no more, the market price naturally 


comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as can be judged of, the 


ſame with the natural price. The whole quantity upon hand 


can be diſpoſed of for this price, and cannot be diſpoſed. of for 


more. The competition of the different dealers obliges them 
all to accept of this price, but does not oblige them to accept 
of les. ? | 

F Tax prone of every rs brought to m—_ 1 
ſuits itſelf to the effectual demand. It is the intereſt of all thoſe 
who employ their land, labour, or ſtock, in bringing any com- 
modity to markets that the quantity never ſhonld exceed the effec- 
tual demand; and it is the intereſt of all other DOE that. 1 
never ſhould fall ſhors of it | by ; 


Ir at any ** it exceeds the effectual demand, ſome of the 
2 parts of its price muſt be paid below their natural 

If it is rent, the intereſt of the landlords will immediately 
or them to withdraw a part of their land; and if it 3s 
wages or profit, the intereſt of the labourers in the one caſe, and 
ef their employers in the other, will prompt them to. withdraw: 


a part 


fo 
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BOOK a part ol their labour or ſtock from this employment. The 
quantity brought tu market witl ſoon de no more than ſufficient 


from ſettling in this center of repore, and continuance, n 


to ſupply the effuctual demand. All the different parts of its 
price will nie to their nene ene Fabeln. 


natural pries. Jp 
"2 a fF 


Ip, on the contrary, the quantity brought -t market fhonld 
at any time fall ſhort of the effectual demand, ſome ef the com- 
ponent parts of its price muſt riſe above their natural rate. If it 
is rent, the intereſt of all other landlords will naturally prompt 
thera to prepare more land for the raiſing of this commodity; if it 


. 1s wages ar profit, the funtereſt of all other labourers and dealers 


will ow prompt chem to employ more labour and ftock in pre- 
paring and bringing it to market. The quantity brought thither 
will oon be ſufficient to fupply the effeCtual demand. All the 
different parts of its price wil ſoon fink to their natural rate, 
and the whole you to rts natural price, | 


Taz natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central price, 
to which the prices of all commodities are continually gravitating. 
Different accidents may ſometimes keep them fufpended a good 
deal above it, and ſometimes force them down even ſomewhat 
below it. But whatever may be the obſtacles Which Hinder them 


nn tending towards it. 


Tur whole quantity of induftry anmually een in order 
to bring any commodity to market, naturally Auits HR in this 
manner to the effeftudl demand. It naturally arms at bringing 
ulbays that preciſe quantity tither which may be Tuſficient 1 © 
tvpply, ant no more than fuppty, — dem. 


Bur 
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— — different quantities of commodities; Coyne 
. while in aher it will produce always the dame, or very nearly 
_ the fame. Ie ſame \nuraber! of labaurners in hufhandry will, 
in different years, produte very different quantities of corn, wine, 
oil, hops, e. But the ſame number of [ſpinners and weavers 
wilt wei: yoke product the lame or very nearly the ſame quantity 
of linen and avogtlen cloth. At is only the average produce of 


the one ſpedies of | induſtry uhieh can be ſuited in any reſpect to 


be eſſectual demand; and as its actual produce ũs frequentiy much 
greater and frequently much leſs than its average produce, the 
quantity of the commodities brought to market ill ſometimes 
exceed a good deal, and ſometimes fall hort a good deal of the 
effectual demand. Even though that demand therefore ſhould 
Lontinne always the fame, their market [price will the liable to 
great fluctuations, will ſematimas fall a good deal tþclaw, and 
ſometimes mica gaodolral.abave heir, natural price. fInithe'.other 
ſpesios of antluſtry, the produce of qua .quantitees af labour 
being always :the ſame or very nearly the ſame, it ean be: more 
exactly, ſuited to the effectual. demand. While that demand con- 


tinues the ſame, therefore, the market price of the commodities 


is-likely to. do ſo too, and: to be either altogether, or. as nearly as 
can be. judged of, the ſame with the natyral prige. That the 
price of Jinen and woollen cloth is liable neither to ſuch freguent 
nor. to ſuch great variations as the. price of corn, every, man's ex- 
perience will inform. him. The price of the one ſpecies of com- 
 modities varies only with the variations in the demand: That of 
the other varies, not anly with the variations in the demand, 
but with the much greater and more frequent variations in the 


quantity of 825 1s Ade ht to „wunet 1 in ofdder to  Typply that 
| Wr 
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ſorne employments the ſame quantity af induſtry will oh, AP. 
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BOOK Tur occaſional and temporary fluctuations in the market price 
— of any commodity fall chiefly upon thoſe parts of its price which 
reſolve themſelves into wages and profit. That part which reſolves 
itſelf into rent is leſs affected by them. A rent certain in money 
is not in the leaſt affected by them either in its rate or in its 
value. A rent which conſiſts either in a certain proportion or 
in a certain quantity of the rude produce, is no doubt affected in 
its yearly value by all the occaſional and temporary fluctuations 
in the market price of that rude produce: but it is ſeldom affected 
by them in its yearly rate. In ſettling the terms of the leaſe, the 
landlord and farmer endeavour, according to their beſt judge- 
ment, to adjuſt that rate, not to the temporary and occaſional, 
but to the * and n ow of the produce. - 40 


Sven fluctuations affect both the value and the rate Pane of 
wages or of profit, according as the market happens to be either 
over-ſtocked or under-ſtocked with commodities or with labour; 
with work done, or with work to be done. A publick mourning 
raiſes the price of black cloth (with which the market is almoſt 
always under-ſtocked upon ſuch ' occaſions) and augments the 
profits of the merchants who poſſeſs any conſiderable quantity of 
it. It has no effect upon the wages of the weavers. The market 
is under-ſtocked with commodities, not with labour; with work 
done, not with work to be done. It raiſes the wages of j journey- 
men taylors. The market is here under-ſtocked with labour. 
There is an effectual demand for labour, for more work to be 
done than can be had. It ſinks the price of coloured ſilks and 
cloths, and thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who have 
any conſiderable quantity of them upon hand. It ſinks too the 
wages of the workmen em ployed in preparing ſuch commodities, 
for which all demand is 3 for ſix months, perhaps for a 

twelyemonth. 
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twelvemonth. The market 4s hes overſtocked both h with commo- C WA p. 


enen n rc Ht N 

Bur though the e price of 40 e ati 
is in this manner continually gravitating, if one may ſay fo, 
towards the natural price, yet ſometimes particular accidents, ſome- 
times natural cauſes, and ſometimes particular regulations of 


police, may, in many commodities, keep up the market price, for 


a Ae time together, a Pe deal above the natural price. 


Wo 


Wuzn by an increala in the ellectual 3 che market price 


of ſome particular commodity happens to riſe a good deal above 
the natural price, thoſe who employ their ſtocks in ſupplying that 
market are generally careful to conceal this change, If it was 
commonly known, their great profit would tempt ſo.many new 
rivals to employ their ſtocks in the ſame way that, the effectual 
demand being fully ſu pplied, the market price would ſoon be re- 
duced to the natural price, and perhaps for ſome time even 
below it. If the market is at a great diſtance from the reſidence 
of thoſe who ſupply it, they may ſometimes be able to keep the 
ſecret for ſeveral years together, and may fo long enjoy their extra- 
ordinary profits without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind 
however, it muſt be acknowledged, can ſeldom be long kept; 
and the extraordinary profit can laſt very little * than they 
are kept. 


i Szcxets in manufactures are capable of being longer kept 
than ſecrets in trade. A dyer who has found the means of pro- 
ducing a particular colour with materials which coſt only half 
the price of thoſe commonly made uſe of, may, with good manage- 
ment, enjoy the advantage of his diſcovery as long as he lives, 
and even leave it as a legacy to his poſterity. His extraordinary 
| gains 
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$0.95 gains ariſe from the high price which is paid for his private labour. 
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3 They properly conſiſt in the high wages of that labour. But as 


they are repeated upon every part of his ſtock, and as their whole 
amount bears, upon that account, a regular proportion to it, 
they are commonly conſidered as extraordinary Profits of ſtock, 


Sven enhancements of the pity price are midently the effects 
of particular accidents, of which, however, the operation may 
ſometimes laſt for many years together. 


Some natural productions require ſuch a fi ingularity of ſoil and 
fituation, that all the land in a great country, which is fit for pro- 
ducing them, may not be ſufficient to ſupply the effectual demand. 


The whole quantity brought to market, therefore, may be diſ- 


poſed of to thoſe who are willing to give more than what 1s ſufficient 
to pay the rent of the land which produced them, together with the 
wages of the labour, and the profits of the ſtock which were em- 
ployed 1 in preparing and bringing them to market, according to their 


- 


natural rates. Such commodities may continue to be ſold at this 
high price for whole centuries together, and that part of it which 


refolves itfelf into the rent of land is in this caſe the part which 
is generally paid above its natural rate. The rent of the land 
which affords fuch ſingular and eſteemed productions, like the 
rent of ſome vineyards in France of a peculiarly happy ſoil and 
fituation, bears no regular proportion to the rent of other equally 
fertile and equally well cultivated land in its neighbourhood. The 
wages of the labour and the profits of the ſtock employed in 
bringing ſuch commodities to market, on the contrary, are ſeldom 


out of their natural proportion to. thoſe of the ather employments 


of labour and ſtock in their neighbourhood. 


sven enhancements of the market price are evidently the 
effect of natural cauſes which may hinder the effectual demand 


from 
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1 Senorour en cine eee lng 
company has the farne effect as a ſecret in trade or manufacture. 


The monopolifts, by keeping the market conſtantly underſtouked, 
by never fully ſupplying the effectual demand, fell their cortimo- 


dities much above the natural price, and raiſe their emoturtients, 


whether they conſiſt im — or * Nee above their natu- 
ral rate. 


Tur price of 1 Ls is upon every eee 
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. 


can be got. The natural price, or the price of free competition, on 


the contrary, is the loweſt which can be taken, not upon every 
occaſion, indeed, but for any conſiderable time together. The one 


is upon every occaſion the higheſt which can be ſqueezed out of 


the buyers, or which, it is ſuppoſed, they will conſent to gives 


The other is the loweſt which the ſellers can commonly afford 
e eee 


Tu E 8 privileges of corporations, ſtatutes of apprentice- 
ſhip, and all thoſe laws which reſtrain, in particular employments, 


the competition to a ſmaller number than might otherwiſe ga 


into them, have the fame tendency, though in a leſs degree. They 
are a ſort of enlarged monopolies, and may frequently, for ages to- 
gether and in whole claſſes of employments, keep up the market 
price of particular commodities above the natural price, and main- 
tain both the wages of the labour and the profits of the ftock 
employed about them ſomewhat . their natural rate. | 


Sven e of the 3 price may laſt a6 long 2 as 


the regulations of police which give occaſion to them. 


L 2 Tarr 
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ſoon riſe to the natural price. This at leaſt. would be. the caſe: 
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Tux market price of any particular. commodity, though it maꝝ 
continue long above, can ſeldom continue long. below its natural 
price. Whatever part of it was paid below the natural rate, the 
perſons whoſe intereſt it affected would immediately feel the loſs, 


and would immediately withdraw either ſo much land, or ſo much 


labour, or ſo much ſtock, from being employed about it, that the 
quantity brought to market would ſoon be no more than ſufficient 
to ſupply the effectual demand. Its market price, therefore, would 


where there was perfect liberty. 


Tx ſame ſtatutes of apprenticeſhip and other corporation laws: 
indeed, which, when a manufacture is in proſperity, enable the 
workman to raiſe his wages a good deal above their natural rate, 
fometimes oblige him, when it decays, to let them down a good 
deal below it. As in the one caſe they exclude many people from 
his employment, ſo in the other they exclude him from many 
employments. The effect of - ſuch regulations, however, is not 
near ſo durable in ſinking the workman's wages below, as. in raiſing 
them above their natural rate. Their operation in the one way 
may endure for many centuries, but in the other it can laſt no 
longer than the lives of ſome of the workmen who were bred to 
the buſineſs. in the time of. its proſperity. When they are gone, the 
number of thoſe who are afterwards educated to-the trade will natu- 
rally ſuit itſelf to the effectual demand. The police muſt be as. violent 
as that of Indoſtan. or antient Egypt (where every man was bound 
by a principle of religion to follow the occupation of his father, 
and was ſuppoſed to commit the moſt horrid ſacrilege if he changed 
it for another) which can in any particular employment, and for 
ſeveral generations together, ſink either the wages of labour or 
the profits of ſtock below their natural rate. 


Tag. 
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Tus is all that I think neceſſary to be obſerved eben d- 2 
. the deviations, whether occafional or N of wayne 
th? he price ar cane wenn e E e 


Q? 1 g 


Tur natural price itſelf varies with the natural wit of each of 
its component parts, of wages, profit, and rent; and in every 
fociety this rate varies according to their circumſtances, accord- 
Ing to their riches or poverty; their advancing, ſtationary, or de- 
clining condition. I ſhall, in the four following chapters, endea- 


vour to explain, as fully and diſtinctly as I can, the cauſes of thoſe 
different variations. 


Fixs r, I ſhall endeavour to explain what are the circumſtances 
which naturally determine the rate of wages, and in what manner 
thoſe circumſtances are affected by the riches or poverty, by the 
advancing, ſtationary, or declinin 8 * * = Oey 


SECONDLY, I ſhall 8 to ſhow hich are the circum- 
ſtances which naturally determine the rate of profit, and in what 


manner too thoſe circumſtances are affected by the like variations 
in the ſtate of the EF. 5 


Tucuen pecuniary wages and profit a are very different i in the 
different employments of labour and ſtock; yet a certain propor- 


tion ſeems commonly to take place between both the pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labour, and the pecu- 
niary profits in all the different employments of ſtock. This 
proportion, it will appear hereafter, depends partly upon the 
nature of the different employments, and partly upon the 
different laws and policy of the ſociety ; in which they are carried 
on. But though in many reſpects dependant upon the laws and 
policy, this proportion ſeems to be little affecteg by the riches. 


or” 
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or poverty of that ſociety ; by Its advancing, ſtationary, or de- 
elining condition; but to remain the ſame or very nearly the 
ſame in all. thoſe different ſtates. I thall, in the third place, en- 
deavour to explain all the different circumſtances which regulate 


this proportion. 


Ix the fourth and laſt place I Mall eee to ſhow what are 
the circumſtances which regulate the rent of land, and which either 
raiſe or lower the real price of all the different ſubſtances. which 
it produces. 


CH AP. VIII. 
FR 
Of the Wages of Labour. 


"HE produce of labour conſtitutes the natural recompence or 
wages of labour. 


In that original ſtate of things, which precedes both the appro- 
priation of land and the accumulation of ſtock, the whole pro- 
duce of labour belongs to the labourer, He has neither landlord 
nor maſter to ſhare with him. + 


Hap this ſtate continued, the wages of labour would have aug- 
mented with all thoſe improvements in its productive powers, to 


which the diviſion of labour gives occaſion. All things would 


gradually have become cheaper. They would have been produced 
by a ſmaller quantity of labour; and as the commodities produced 
by equal quantities of labour would naturally in this ſtate of 


F ' © "things 
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things he exchanged for” one another, they would have been 5 on A P. 
chaſed likewiſe with the Produce of a ſmaller quantity. | 


e though all things would have become W in eality, 
in appearance many things might have become dearer than be- 
fore, or have been exchanged for a greater quantity of other goods. 
Let us ſuppoſe; for example; that in the greater part of employ- 
ments the productive powers of labour had been improved to ten- 
fold, or that a day's labour could produce ten times the quantity 
of work which it had done originally; but that in a particular em- 


ploy ment they had been improved only to double, or that a day's 


labour could produce only twice the quantity of work which it had 
done before. In exchanging the produce of a day's labour in the 
greater part of employments, for that of a day's labour in this par- 
ticular one, ten times the original quantity of work in them would 
purchaſe only twice the original quantity in it. Any particular 
quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, for example, would 
appear to be five times dearer than before. In reality, however, 
it would be twice as cheap. Though it required five times the 
quantity of other goods to purchaſe it, it would require only half 
the quantity of labour either to purchaſe or to produce it. The 
E therefore, would be twice as eaſy as before. 


Bor this original ſtate of things, in which the labourer lots 
the whole produce of his on labour, could not laſt beyond the 
firſt introduction of the appropriation of land and the accumulation 
of ſtock. It was at an end, therefore, long before the moſt con- 
ſiderable improvements were made in the productive powers of 
labour, and it would be to no purpoſe to trace further what might 
have been its effects Apen che neee wage labour. 


As fon as land becomes private property, the landlord demands 
a-ſhare of whatever produce the labourer can either raiſe, or col- 


my 
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B 00 K lect from it. His rent makes the firſt aedudion 2 the produce | 
— of the labour which is employed upon land. | 


IT. ſeldom happens that the perſon who tills the ground has 
wherewithal to maintain hiniſelf till he reaps the harveſt. His: 
maintenance is generally advanced to him from the ſtock of a 
maſter, the farmer who employs him, and Who would have no 
intereſt to employ him, unleſs he was to ſhare in the produce of 
his labour, or unleſs his ſtock was to be replaced to him with a 
profit. This profit makes a ſecond deduction from the produce 

af the labour Wie! 1s employed upon land. 


g Tur produce of almoſt all other ok is liable to the like 
deduction of profit. In all arts and manufactures the greater part 
of the workmen ſtand in need of a maſter to advance them the 
materials of their work, and their wages and- maintenance till it be 
compleated. He ſhares in the produce of their labour, or in the 
value which it adds to the materials upon which it 1s beſtowed; 
and in this ſhare conſiſts his profit, | 


IT ſometimes happens, indeed, that a ſingle . work- 
man has ſtock ſufficient both to purchaſe the materials of his work, 
and to maintain himſelf till it be compleated. He is both maſter _ 
and workman, and enjoys the whole produce of his own labour, 
or the whole value which it adds to the' materials upon which 
it is beſtowed. It includes what are uſually two diſtinct revenues, 
belonging to two om — the profits a ſtock, and the 


wages of labour. 


SUCH * however, are not very frequent, and in every part 
of Europe, twenty workmen ſerve under a maſter for one that is 


independant; and the 19 of cape are e where underſtood 
to 
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—— eee INE depends every where 
epon the eontrudt uluay made bet / een thoſe 9 parties; whoſe 
intereſts are by no means the fare,” The werkmen deſire te get at 
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. neu & Eres Which of ir 
maſt, upon all ordinary occaſions,” Rave te advatttage in tlie dif 
pute, aud foree the other into a cdniptiance ith "their "terins, 
The maſters, being fewer in number, catinot only combine more 
_eafily; but the law' authoriſes their'combinations, or at leaſt does 
not prohibit them, while it prohibite hefe Of the wörkmien: We 
have no adts: of parliament againſt combining to lower the price of 
work ;- but many againſt combining to raiſe it! II all- ach if 
putes the maſters ean hold out much longer. A landlord, a far 
mer, à maſter manufacturer, or merchant, though they dic not 
employ a ſingle workman, could generally live a year or two un 
the ſtocks which they have. already acquired: Many workmen 
could not ſubſiſt a week, few: could ſubſiſt a month, and? ſcarce 
any a year without employment. In the long-run the workman 
may be as neceſſary to his maſter as his maſter WR" hut the 
e Were NW esl allt 2001023889 | WOIO GH, 
474 65% 40 ono er GIO? "Ulf. 3 $E014895 Y 19994 dot 
We 0 ber, it has been ſaid, e eee 
though frequently of thoſe of workmen. But whoever imagines, 
upon this adeount, that maſters rarely combine, 18 66 A horhnt of 
the world as: of the ſubject. -- Maſtets are: abways- and-evety hee 
in a fort-of--tacitz but conſtant; and uniform qpmbination, we 
ie 1, raiſe | 
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BOOK raiſe the wages of labour above their actual rate. To violate this 
— combination is every where a moſt unpopular action, and a ſort 


of reproach to a maſter among his neighbours and equals. We 


| ſeldom; indeed, hear of this combination, beecauſe it is the uſual, 


and one may ſay, the natural ſtate of things which nobody ever 
hears of. Maſters too ſometimes enter into particular combina- 
tions to ſink the wages of labour even below this rate. Theſe 
are always conducted with the utmoſt filence and ſecrecy, till the 
moment of execution, and when the workmen yield, as they ſome- 
times do, without reſiſtance, though ſeverely felt by them, they 
are never heard of by other people. Such combinations, however, 
are frequently reſiſted by a contrary defenſive combination, of the 
workmen; who ſometimes too, without any provocation of this 
kind, combine of. their own accord to raiſe the price of their la- 
bour. Their uſual pretences are, ſometimes, the high price of pro- 
viſions; ſometimes the great profit which their maſters. make by their 
work. But whether their combinations be offenſive: or defenſive 
they are always abundantly heard of. In order to bring the point 
to a ſpeedy deciſion, they have always recourſe to the loudeſt cla- 
mour, and ſometimes to the moſt ſhocking violence and: outrage. 
They are deſperate, and act with the folly and extravagance of deſ- 
perate men, who muſt ſtarve or frighten their maſters into an im- 


mediate compliance with their demands. The maſters upon theſe 
occaſions are juſt as clamorous upon the other fide, and never 
ceaſe. to call aloud for the aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, and the 


rigorous execution of thoſe laws which have been enacted with ſo 
much ſeverity againſt the combinations of ſervants, labourers, and 


journeymen. The workmen, accordingly, very ſeldom derive any 
advantage from the violence of thoſe tumultuqus eombinations, 


which, partly from the interpofition of the civil magiſtrate, partly 

from che / ſuperior ſteadineſs of the maſters, partly from the ne- 

BE which 33 part of the workmen are under of ſub- 
| mitting 
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Bur though in diſputes with their workmen, 


generally have the advantage, there i is however a certain rate | below 
which it feetns iftipofſible to teduce, fof py conſiderable time, 
the ordinary wages even of the lowelt ſpecies mh lab our. Us cath 
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A As Haul 1 lis by his 9 and his wages hiſt at 
leaſt be ſufficient to maintain | him. They wut, yen, upon, moſt 
occaſions be. ſomewhat more; ; otherwiſe it w would be impoſlible to, 
bring 1 up 2 a family, and the ra race of ſach workmen. could not laſt. 
beyond the firſt generation. "Mr. Cantillon ſeems, u upon this ac- 
count, to ſuppoſe that the loweſt ſpecies of common labourers 
muſt every where earn at leaſt double their own maintenance, in 
order that one with another they may be enabled to bring up two. 
children; the labour of the wife, on account of her neceſſary at- 
tendance on the children, being ſuppoſed no more than ſufficient 
to provide for herſelf. - But one-half the children born, it is com- 
puted, die before the age of. manhood. "The. pooreſt labourers, 
therefore, according to this account, muſt, one with another, attempt 
to rear at leaſt four children, in order that two may have an equal 
chance of living to that age. But the neceſſary maintenance of 
four children, it is ſuppoſed, may be nearly equal to that of one 
man. The labour of an able-bodied ſlave, the ſame author adds, 
is computed to be worth double his maintenance; and that of the 
meaneſt labourer, he thinks, cannot be worth leſs than that of 
an able-bodied flave. Thus far at leaſt ſeems n. ere in order 
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earn foqpething ren wht. 4s Preciſely neceſſary for their own 
maintenance: but in what proportion, whether in that above 
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conſiſtent with common An, 
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Wren in any conntry the demand for thoſe who live by wages 
labourers, journeymen, ſervants of every kind, is continually in- 
creaſing; when every year furniſhes employment for, a greater 
number chan had been employed the year before, the workmen, 
have no ; occaſion to combine in order to. raiſe their wages. The 
ſcarcity of hands occaſions a competition among maſters, who bid 


againſt one another in order to get eg and thus voluntar ily 


break through the natural, combination, ee not to l 
wages. 
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Tur demand + for thoſe e les by wages, it! is evident, cannot 


increaſe but in proportion to the increaſe of the funds which are 


deſtined for the payment of wages. Theſe funds? are of two Rinds; 
firſt, the xevenue which is over and above what 15 neceſſary | for the 


maintenance; and, ſecondly,” tlie Roth Which is over and above | 
What! Is ay: for the employment 'of their miſters. | 
nn LEST theo 2d INV; 
ee the Tad; annuitant, a moni 324 m. man a a greater 
coneride/thiard What he judges ſufficient” to wann — own fam mily, 
he employs either the whole or a part of the ſurpliss | in maintaining 
one or more menial ſervants. Increaſe this ſurplus, and he wil 
—_— the eren of thoſe 5 e ; 
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Wurz an wäkpenlabt workman, fuck as a weaver or ſhoe- 
amber, has got more ſtock than what is fufffcient to W 
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che materials o hie dun work, and 10 maintain himſelf eil he EMAP. 
can diſpoſe of it, he naturatly'employs ene er more journeymen C 

with the furplus, in order to matte à profit by their work. In- 

3 e K rb man the number of 

his joumepmen. | 
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-4 mba web ee and ſtock of every coun- 


try, and caknot poſibly increaſe without it. The increaſs of revenue 
and ſtogk is the mereaſe of national wealth. The demand for 
thoſe. who live. by wages, therefore, natarally- increaſes with the 
anne neee, e , n, err een 


IT is not the aftual greatnchs of makin 77 1 
tinual increaſe. Which accaſions a. riſe in the, wages of labour. 
It is not, accardingly,, in. the; richeſt countries, but in; che maſt 
thriving or in thoſe. which, are growing rich the faſtaſt, that the 
wages of labour are higheſt. England is certainly, in the preſent. 
times, a much richer country, than any part of North America. 
The wages of labour, however, are much higher in North America 
than in any part of England. In the province af New York, 
common lahqurers, earn three ſhillings and  ſixpence currency. 
equal to two ſhillings ſterling, a day; ſhip earpentars, ten ſhillings 
and ſicgence curreney, with a pint of rum worth fixpence ſterling, 
equal, in all to ſix ſhillings and ſixgenos ſtorling u houſe; carpetiters | 
and bricklayers,, eight ſhillings. currenqy, equal ta four {billings 
and ſixpence ſterling; journeymen taylors, five ſhillinga currency. 
equal to about two-ſhillings, and: ten-pence ſterling. Theſe; prices | 
are all above the London pricez. and wages are {aid-tÞ be as high 
in the other colonies as in New York. The price of proviſions.is 
every where in North America. much lower than in England. A 
dearth has never. been known there. Ini the worſtt ſeaſans, they 
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BOQE have always had a ſufficiency for themſelves; thedghlefs for'exphe- 


Pore tation. If the money price of labour,' therefore, be higher than 


it is any where in the mother country, its real price; the real com- 
mand of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which it conveys 
to the labourer, muſt be higher in a ſtill greater pe 3H 


Bor though North America is Hovdynt: ſo rich as England, it is 
md more thriving, and advancing with much greater rapidity to 
the further acquiſition of riches. The moſt deciſive. mark of the 


proſperity of any country is the increaſe of the number of its 
inhabitants. In Great Britain and moſt other European countries 


they are not ſuppoſed to double in. leſs than five hundred years. 
In the Britiſh colonies in North America, it has been found, that 


they double in twenty or five and twenty years. Nor in the 
preſent times is this increaſe principally owing to the continual 
importation of new inhabitants, but to the great multiplication of 


the ſpecies. Thoſe who live to old age, it is ſaid, frequently ſee 
there from fifty to a hundred, and ſometimes many more, deſcend- 
ants from their own body. Labour is there ſo well rewarded that. 


a numerous family of children, inſtead of being, a burthen, is a: 


ſource of opulence and profperity to the parents, | The labour of 
each child, before it can leave their houſe, is computed t to be worth 


a hundred pounds clear gain to them. A young widow with four or. 


five young children, who, among the middling or inferior ranks of 


people in Europe, would have ſo little chance for a ſecond huſband, 


15: there frequently courted: as à fort of fortune. The value of 


children is the greateſt of all encouragements to marriage. We 


cannot, therefore, wonder that the people in North America ſhould 


generally marry very young. Notwithſtanding the great increaſe 
occaſioned by fuck early marriages, there is a continual complaint 


of the ſeareity of hands in North America. The demand for 
Aabourers, the funds deſtined for maintaining them, iner creaſe, It. 
eme; ſtill faſter than * can find mand to employ. 
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Tuovon the wealth of a country ſhould be very great, yet C 


if it has been long ſtationary, we muſt not expect to find the www 
wages of labour very high in it. The funds deſtined for the pay- 
ment of wages, the revenue and ſtock of its inhabitants, may be 
of the greateſt extent, but if they have continued for ſeveral cen- 
turies of the ſame, or very nearly of the ſame extent, the number of 
labourers employed every year could eaſily ſupply, and even more 
than ſupply, the number wanted the following year. There could 
ſeldom be any ſcarcity of hands, nor could the maſters be obliged 
to bid againſt one another in order to get them. The hands, on 
the contrary, would, in this caſe, naturally multiply beyond their 
employment. There would be a conſtant ſcarcity of employment, 
and the labourers would be obliged to bid againſt one another in 
order to get it. If in ſuch a country the wages of labour had ever 
been more than ſufficient to maintain the labourer and to enable him 
to bring up a family, the competition of the labourers and the 
intereſt of the maſters would ſoon reduce them to this loweſt rate 
which is conſiſtent with common humanity. China has been long 
one of the richeſt, that is, one of the moſt fertile, beſt cultivated, 
moſt induſtrious and moſt populous countries in the world, It ſeems, 
however, to have been long ſtationary, Marco Polo, who viſited it 
more than five hundred years ago, deſcribes its cultivation, induſtry 
and; populouſneſs almoſt in the. ſame terms in which they are de- 
ſcribed by travellers in the preſent times. It had perhaps even long 
before his time acquired that full complement of riches which the 
nature of its. laws and inſtitutions. permits it to acquire. The 
accounts of all travellers, inconſiſtent in many. other reſpects, agree 
in the low wages of labour, and in the. difficulty which a.labourer 
finds in bringing up a family in China. If by digging the ground a 
whole day he can get what will purchaſe a ſmall quantity of rice in 
the evening, he is contented. - The condition. of artificers is, if 
poſlible, ſtill worſe. Inſtead of waiting indolently in their. works 
houſes, 
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BOOK bouſas for the calls. of their cuftomers, a8 in Europe, they are 
3 continually running abaut the ſtreets. with the -todls: of their 


ſhip. Any carrion, the oarcaſe of a dead dog or cat, for example, 
though half putrid and ſtinking, is as welcome to them as the 


reſpective trades, offering their ſerwice, and us it Were beggitig 
employment. The poverty. of the lower ranks ef peaple in China 
far ſurpaſſes that of the moſt beggarly nations in Europe. In the 
neighbourhood of Canton many hundred; it is commonly ſaid, 
many thouſand families have no habitatien on the land, but hve 
conſtantly in little fiſhing boats upon the rivers: and canals. The 
ſubſiſtence which they find there is ſo ſcanty that they are eager 
to fiſh up the naſtieſt garbage thrown overboard from any European 


moſt wholeſome food to the people of other vountries. L 
is encouraged in China, not by che profitableneſt of children, but 


by the liberty of deſtroying them. In all great towns ſeveral are 


every night expoſed in the ſtreet or drowned ke puppies in the 
water. The performance of this horrid office is even ſaid to be the 


avowed e by which ſome N earn their ſubliſtence. 


CHIN A, WORDS thourk: it may pays ſtand ſtill, does not 


ſeem to go backwards. Its towns are nowhere deſerted by their 


inhabitants. The lands which had once been cultivated are no- 
where neglected. The ſame or very nearly the ſame annual labour 


muſt therefore continue to be performed, and the funds deſtined 


for maintaining it muſt not, conſequently, be ſenſibly diminiſhed. 


The loweſt claſs of labourers, therefore, notwithſtanding their 


ſcanty ſubſiſtence, muſt ſome way or another make ſhift t to eontinue 


their race ſo far as to Keep ”P * uſual numbers. 


Bur it wouk/bl otherwiſe | in acountry his the funds deſtined 


for the maintenance of labour were ſenſibly decaying. | Every year 
the demand ob ſervants and labourers would, in all the different 


claſſes 
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claſſes of employments, be leſs than it had been the year before. eu AP. 
Many who had been bred in the ſuperior claſſes, not being able to 


find employment in their own, buſineſs, would be glad to ſeek. it in tlie 
loweſt. The loweſt claſs being not only overſtocked with its own 
| workmen, but with the overflowings of all the other claſſes, the 
competition for employment would be ſo great in it, as to reduce 
the wages of labour to the moſt miſerable and ſcanty ſubſiſtence of 
the labourer. Many would not be able to find employment even 


upon theſe hard terms, but would either ſtarve, or be driven to 


ſeek a ſubſiſtence either by begging, or by the perpetration perhaps 


of the greateſt enormities, Want, famine, and mortality would 


immediately prevail in that claſs, and from thence extend themſelves 


to all the ſuperior. claſſes, till the number of inhabitants in the 


country was reduced to what could eafily be maintained. by the 


revenue and ſtock which remained in it, and which had eſcaped _ 


either the tyranny; or calamity which had deſtroyed the reſt. This 
perhaps is nearly the preſent ſtate of Bengal, and of ſome other of 
the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. In a fertile country 
which had before been much depopulated, where ſubſiſtence, con- 
ſequently, ſhould not be very difficult, and where, notwithſtanding; 
three or four hundred thoufand: people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be aſſured that the funds deſtined for the maintenance of the 
labouring poor are faſt decaying. The difference between the 
genius of the Britiſh conſtitution which protects | and governs 
North America, and that of the mercantile com pany \ which oppr eller 
ant domineers in the Eaſt Indies, cannot perhaps be better . 


trated than by the different ſtate of thoſe countries. 1 iq 
| Taz Sberal Ss of ans PREV vg as * is the elbe 


effect, ſo it is the natural ſymptom: of increaſing national wealth. 
The ſcanty maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other hand; 
is the natural ſymptom that things are at a ſtand, and their ſtar- 
ving condition that they are going faſt backwards. 
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| In Great Britain the wages of labour ſeem, in the preſent times, 
to be evidently more than what is preciſely neceſſary to enable the 
labourer to bring up a family. In order to ſatisfy ourſelves upon 
this point it will not be neceſſary to enter into any tedious or 
doubtful calculation of what may be the loweſt ſum upon which 
it is poſſible to do this. There are many plain ſymptoms that the 
wages of labour are nowhere in this country regulated by this 
loweſt rate which is conſiſtent with common humanity. 


F IRST, in almoſt every part of Great Britain there is a dif- 


tinction, even in the loweſt ſpecies of labour, between ſummer 


and winter wages. Summer wages are always higheſt. But on 
account of the extraordinary Expence of fewel, the maintenance of 
a family 18 moſt expenſive in winter. Wages, therefore, being 
higheſt when this expence is loweſt, it ſeems evident that they are 
not regulated by what is neceſſary for this expence; but by the quan- 
tity and ſuppoſed value of the work. A labourer, it may be ſaid 
indeed, ought to fave part of his ſummer wages in order to defray 
his winter expence ; and that through the whole year they do not 
exceed what is neceſſary to maintain his family through the whole 


year. A flave, however, or one abſolutely dependent on us for 


immediate ſubſiſtence, would not be treated in this manner. His 
* ſubſiſtence would be proportioned to his daily neceſſities, 


SECONDLY, the wages of labour do not in Great Britain fluc- 
tuate with the price of proviſions. Theſe vary everywhere from 
year to year, frequently from month to month. But in many 
places the money price of labour remains uniformly the ſame 
ſometimes for half a century together. If in theſe places, there- 
fore, the labouring poor can maintain their families in dear years, 
they muſt be at their eaſe in times of moderate plenty, and in 
affluence in thoſe of extraordinary cheapneſs. The high price of 
proviſions during theſe ten years paſt has not in many parts of the 


. kingdom 
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kingdom been accompanied with any ſenſible riſe in the money C 
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price of labour. It has, indeed, in ſome ; owing: probably more — 


to the increaſe of the demand for labour than aa ren 
of proviſions. | 4} 


'Ta1RDLY, as the price of proviſions varies more kom year to 
year than the wages of labour, ſo, on the other hand, the wages 


of labour vary more from place to place than the price of pro- 
viſions. The prices of bread and butcher's meat are generally 


the ſame or very nearly the ſame through the greater part of the 


united kingdom. Theſe and moſt other things which are ſold 


by retail, the way in which the labouring poor buy all things, ae 


generally fully as cheap or cheaper in great towns than in the 


remoter parts of the country, for reaſons which 1 ſhall have oc- 
caſion to explain hereafter. But the wages of labour in a great 
town and its neighbourhood are frequently a fourth or a fifth part, 
twenty or five and twenty per cent higher than at a few miles 
diſtance. Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the common 
price of labour in London and its neighbourhood, At a few miles 
diſtance it falls to fourteen and fifteen pence. Ten-pence may 
be reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. At 


a few miles diſtance it falls to eight pence, the uſual price of com- 


mon labour through the greater part of the low country of Scot- 
land, where it varies a good deal leſs than in England, Such a 
difference of prices, which it ſeems is not always ſufficient to 
tranſport a man from one pariſh to another, would neceſſarily oc- 


cafion ſo great a tranſportation' of the moſt bulky commodities, 
not only from one pariſh to another, but from one end of the 


kingdom, almoſt from one end of the world to the other, as would 
ſoon reduce them more nearly to a level. After all that has been 


ſaid of the levity and inconſtancy of human nature, it appears evi- 
dentiy from experience that a man is of all ſorts of luggage the moſt 
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BOOK diffictſt to be tranſported. If the labouring poor, therefore, can 
— maintain their families in thoſe parts of the kingdom where the price 


of proviſions, but they are ay quite oppote. 


of labour is loweſt; they muſt be in affluence where it is Sent 


_FourTHLY, the variations in the price of labour not only 
do not correſpond either in place or tim with thoſe in the price 
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Grain, the food of the common n people, is s dearer in Scotland 
than in England, whence Scotland receives almoſt every year very 
large ſupplies. But Engliſh corn muſt be fold dearer i in Scotland, the 
countty to which it is brought, than in England, the country from 
which it comes; and in proportion to its quality it cannot be ſold 
dearer in Scotland than the Scotch corn that comes to the ſame 
market in competition with it. The quality of grain depends chiefly 
upon the quantity of flour or meal which it yields at the mill, and 
in this reſpect Engliſh grain is ſo much ſuperior to the Scotch that, 
though often dearer in appearance, or in proportion to the mea- 
ſure of its bulk, it is generally cheaper in reality or in proportion 
to its quality, or even to the meaſure of its weight. The price 
of labour, on the contrary, is dearer in England than in Scotland. 
If the labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their families in. 
the one part of the united kingdom, they muſt be in affluence 
in the other. Oatmeal indeed ſupplies the common people in 
Scotland with the greateſt and the beſt part of their food, which 
is in general much inferior to that of their neighbours of the 
ſame rank in England. This difference, however, in the mode 
of their ſubſiſtence is not the cauſe, but the effect of the difference 
in their wages; though, by a ſtrange miſapprehenſion, I have fre- 
quently heard it repreſented as the cauſe. It is not becauſe one 
man keeps a coach - while his neighbour walks. a- foot, that the 
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"Dvanig the c6utſe of the laſt eb taking one year with 
another, grain Was dearer in both parts of the united kingdom 
than during that of the preſent. is is 4 matter of fact which 
7 now” admit of any teaſonable doubt; and the proof of- 
it is, "Ir. poſſible, ſtill more Accifive with regard to Scotland that 
with” reg zard to England. It is in Scotland ſupported by the'evi- 
dence of the p p ublick fHlars, annual valuations made upon oath, 


according to the actual ſtate bf the warkets, of all the different 


ſorts of grain in ery different county of Scotland. If ſuch 


direct proof could require any collateral evidence to confirm it; 
I would obſerve that this has likewiſe been the caſe in France, and 
probably i in moſt other parts of Europe. With regard to France 
there 1 15 the cleareſt proof. But though it is certain that in. both 
parts c of the united kingdom grain was ſomewhat dearer in the laſt 
century than in the preſent, it is equally certain that labour was 
much cheaper. If the labouring Poor, therefore, could bring up 
their families then, they mult be much more at their eaſe now. 
In the laſt century, the moſt uſual day-wages of common labour 
through the greater part of Scotland were ſixpence in ſummer 
and five - pence in winter. Three ſhillings a week, the ſame- price 
very hearly, fill continues to be. paid in ſome parts 6 of the Higl 
lands and weſtern Iſlands. Through the greater | part c of the 5 
country the moſt uſual wages of common labour are now. eight-. 


Pence a day ; ten- pence, ſometimes a ſhilling about Edinburgh, in. 


the counties which border upon England, probably on account 
of that nei ighbourhood, and in a few other places where there 
has lately been a conſiderable riſe 1 in the demand for. labour, about 
Glaſgow, Carron, Ayr-ſhire, Kc. In England the improvements 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce began much earlier 

than 
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OO than in Scotland. The demand for labour, and conſequently its price, 
◻ mutt neceflarily have increaſed with thoſe improvements. In the laſt 


century, accordingly, as well as in the preſent, the wages of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland. They have riſen too 
confiderably ſince that time, though on account of the greater 
variety of wages paid there in different places, it is more difficult 
to aſeertain how much. In 1614, the pay of a foot ſoldier was 
the ſame as in the preſent times, eight pence a day. When it 
was firſt eſtabliſhed it would naturally be regulated by the uſual 
wages of common labourers, the rank of people from which foot 
ſoldiers are commonly drawn. Lord Chief Juſtice Hales, who 
wrote in the time of Charles II. computes the neceſſary expence 
of a labourer's family, conſiſting of ſix perſons, the father and 
mother, two children able to do ſomething, and two not able, at 
ten ſhillings a week, or twenty-fix pounds a year, If they can- 
not earn this by their labour, they muſt make it up, he ſuppoſes, 
either by begging or ſtealing. He appears to have enquired very 
carefully into this ſubject. In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, whoſe 
{kill in political arithmetick is ſo much extolled by Doctor Dave- 
nant, computed the ordinary income of labourers and out-ſervants 
to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, which he ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt, one with another, of three and a half perſons. His cal- 
culation, therefore, though different in appearance, correſponds 
very nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both ſuppoſe 
the weekly expence of ſuch famulies to be about twenty-pence a 
head. Both the pecumary income and expence of ſuch families 
have increaſed conſiderably fince that time through the greater 
part of the kingdom; in ſome places more, and in ſome leſs ; 
though perhaps ſcarce any where ſo much as ſome exaggerated 
accounts of the preſent wages of labour have lately repreſented 
them to the publick. The price of labour, it muſt be obſerved, 
cannot be aſcertained very accurately anywhere, different prices 
being 
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being often paid at the ſame place and for the fame ſort of x 1 CHAP. 
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not only according to the different abilities of the workmen, but 2 


according to the eaſineſs or hardneſs of the maſters. Whete 
wages are not regulated by law, all that we can pretend to deter- 
mine is what are the moſt uſual ; and experience ſeems to ſhow 


that law can never regulate them property though. it bas often 
mags to do ſo. 


Tux real recompence of labour, the real quantity of the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life. which it can procure to the 
labourer, has, 'during the courſe of the preſent century; increaſed 
perhaps in a ſtill greater proportion than 'its money price. Not 
only grain has become ſomewhat cheaper, but many other things 


from which the induſtrious poor derive an agreeable: and whole 
ſome variety of food, have become a great deal cheaper. Potatoes, 
for example, do not at preſent, through the greater part of the 
kingdom, coſt half the price which they uſed to do thirty or 
forty years ago. The ſame thing may be ſaid of turnips, carrots, 
cabbages ; things which were formerly never raiſed but by the 
ſpade, but which are now commonly. raiſed by the plough, All 


ſort of garden ſtuff too has become cheaper. The greater part 
of the apples and even of the.- onions conſumed in. Great Britain 


were in the. laſt: century imported from Flanders. The great im- 
provements in the. coarſer manufactures of both linen and: woollen 


cloth furniſh. the labourers. with cheaper and better. cloathing ;, 


and thoſe in the manufactures of the coarſer metals, with cheaper 


and better inſtruments of trade, as well as with. many agreeable 


and convenient pieces of houſehold furniture. Soap, ſalt, can- 


dles, leather, and fermented liquors have, indeed, betome a good: f 


deal dearer ;, chiefly, from the taxes which have. been laid upon 


them. The quantity of theſe however. which the labouring. 
poor are under any neceſſity oy conſuming, is ſo very ſmall. that 
7 the. 
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B OOK the increaſe. in their price does not compenſate the diminution in 
— that of. ſo many other things. The common complaint that 


luxury extends itſelf even to the loweſt ranks of the people, and 
that the labouring poor will not now be contented with the ſame 


food, cloathing and lodging which ſatisfied them in former times, 


may convince us that it is not the money price of labour only, 
but its real recompence which has augmented. n 


322 


Is this improvement in the circumſtances of the lower ranks of 


the people to be regarded as an advantage or as an inconyeniency 


to the ſociety? The anſwer ſeems at firſt ſight abundantly plain, 
Servants, labourers and workmen of different kinds, make up 


the far greater part of every great political ſociety. But what 


improves the circumſtances of the greater part can never be re- 
garded as an inconyeniency to the whole, No ſociety can ſurely 


be flouriſhing and happy, of which the far greater part of the 


members are poor and miſerable. It is but equity, beſides, that 


they who feed, cloath and lodge the whole body of the people, 


ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of the produce of their on labour as 


to be themſelves tolerably well fed, cloathed and lodged. 


Poverty, though it no doubt diſcourages, does not always 
prevent marriage, It ſeems even to be favourable to generation, 


A half ſtarved Highland woman frequently bears more than 


twenty children, while a pampered fine lady is Aten incapable of 


bearing any, and is generally exhauſted by two or three. Bar- 
renneſs, ſo frequent among women of faſhion, is very rare among 
thoſe of inferior ſtation. Luxury in the fair ſex, while it enflames 
perhaps the paſſion for enjoyment, ſeems always to weaken and 
frequently to deftroy altogether the powers of peteratithic” on 


Bur 
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„r poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, „cogr. 
extreamly unfavourable to the rearing of children. The tender — 
plant is produced, but in fo cold a ſoil and fo fevers a climate, ſoon 
withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have been frequently 
told, in the Highlands of Scotland for a mother who has borne 
twenty children not to have two alive. Several officers of great 
experience have aſſured me that ſo far from recruiting their regi- 
ment, they have never been able to ſupply it with drums and fifes 
from all the ſoldiers children that were born in it. A greater 
number of ſine children, however, is ſeldom ſeen anywhere than 
about a barrack of ſoldiers. Very few of them, it ſeems, arrive 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen. In ſome places one half the 

children born die before they are four years of age; in many 
places before they are ſeven; and in almoſt all places before they 
are nine or ten. This great mortality, however, will every where 

be found chiefly among the children of the common people, who- 
cannot afford to tend them with the ſame care as thoſe of better 
ſtation. Though their marriages are generally more fruitful than 
thoſe of people of faſhion, a ſmaller proportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hoſpitals, and among the children 
brought up by pariſh charities the mortality is "wy [greater n 
among thoſe of the common People, u 199733010; hit Loo)! 


4 


Every ſpecies of animals naturally multiplies i in proportion 


wb 4  $ 


to the means 


tiply beyond it. But in civilized ſociety it is © among the, 
inferior ranks of | people that the ſcantineſs of cites can ket 
limits to the further multiplication of the human ſpecies; ; and it 
can do ſo in no other way than by deſtroying a great part of che 
children which their fruitful marriages produce, it fa 
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Tux ee of labour, by enabling them to provide better 
for their children; and conſequently to bring up a greater number, 
Vor. I. 1 naturally 


of their ſubſiſtence, ' and no ſpecies can ever mul N 
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BO 1 K thei increaſe in their price does not compenſate the diminution in 
— that of. ſo many other things. The common complaint that 
luxury extends itſelf even to the loweſt ranks of the people, and 
that the labouring poor will not now be contented with the ſame 
food, cloathing and lodging which ſatisfied them in former times, 


may - convince us that it is not the money price of labour only, 
but its real recompence which has augmented, 


Is this improvement in the circumſtances. of the lower ranks of 
the people to be regarded as an advantage or as an inconyeniency 
to the fociety ? The anſwer ſeems at firſt ſight abundantly plain, 
Servants, labourers and workmen. of different kinds, make up 
the far greater part of every great political ſociety. - But what 
improves the circumſtances of the greater part can never be re- 
garded as an inconveniency to the whole, No ſociety can ſurely 
be flouriſhing and happy, of which the far greater part of the 
members are poor and miſerable. It is but equity, beſides, that 
they who feed, cloath and lodge the whole body of the people, 
ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of the produce of their own labour as 
to be themſelves tolerably well fed, cloathed and lodged. 


PoverTyY, though it no doubt diſcourages, does not always 
prevent marriage. It ſeems even to be favourable to generation, 
A half ſtarved Highland woman frequently bears more than 
twenty children, while a pampered fine lady is den incapable of 
bearing any, and is generally exhauſted by two or three. Bar- 
renneſs, ſo frequent among women of faſhion, is very rare among 
thoſe of inferior ſtation. Luxury in the fair ſex, while it enflames 


perhaps the paſſion for enjoyment, ſeems always to Wer- aa and 
frequently to deſtroy altogether the Pownen of wanne 
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„ar poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, is .C H A FA 
extreamly unfavourable to the rearing of children. The tender . — 2 
plant is produced, but in ſo cold a ſoil and ſo ſevere a climate, ſoon 
withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have been frequently 
told, in the Highlands of Scotland for a mother who has borne 
twenty children not to have two alive. Several officers of great 
experience have aſſured me that ſo far from recruiting their regi- 
ment, they have never been able to ſupply it with drums and fifes 
from all the ſoldiers children that were born in it. A greater 
number of fine, children, however, is ſeldom ſeen anywhere than 
about a barrack of ſoldiers. Very few of them, it ſeems, arrive 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen. In ſome places one half the 

children born die before they are four years of age; in many 
places before they are ſeven; and in almoſt all places before they 
are nine or ten. This great mortality, however, will every where 
be found chiefly among the children of the common people, who 
cannot afford to tend them with the ſame care as thoſe of better 
ſtation. Though their marriages are generally more fruitful than 
thoſe of people of faſhion; a ſmaller proportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hoſpitals, and among the children N 
brought up by pariſh charities the mortality is * e than | 
among thoſe of the common people. NN e 0nln hot 


Evxxv ſpecies of animals naturally multiplies in proportion 
to the means of their ſubſiſtence, and no ſpecies can ever mul- 
tiply beyond it. But in civilized. ſociety it is only among the, 
inferior ranks. of people that the ſeantineſs of ſubſi ence can ſet 
limits to the further multiplication of the human ſpecies; ; and it 
can do ſo in no other way than by deſtroying a great part of the 


children which their fruitful ndrriages produce. 
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Tux 8 reward of labour, by enabling ente better 


for their children; and conſequently to bring up a greater number, 
Vo. I. O naturally 
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B O OK naturally tends to widen and extend thoſe limits. It deſerves 
— to be remarked too, that it neceſfarily does this as nearly as poſ- 
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ſible in the proportion which the demand for labour requires. 
If this demand is continually. increaſing, the reward of labour 
muſt neceſſarily encourage in ſuch a manner the marriage and 
multiplication of labourers, as may enable them to ſupply that 
continually increaſing demand by a contimually. increafing popu- 
lation. If it ſnould at any time be leſs than what was requiſite 
for this purpoſe, the deficiency of hands would ſoon raiſe it; 
and if it ſhould at any time be more, their exceſſive multiplication 
would: ſoon. lower it to this neceſſary. rate. The market would 
be ſo much underſtocked with. labour in the one caſe, and ſo 
much overſtocked in the other, as would ſoon force back its price 
to that proper rate which the circumſtances of the ſociety required. 
It is in this manner that the demand for men, like that for any 
other commodity, neceſſarily regulates the production of men; 
quickens it when it goes on too ſlowly, and ſtops it when it 
advances too faſt. It is this demand which regulates and deter- 
mines the ſtate of propagation in all the different eountries of 
the world, in North America, in Europe, and in China; which 
renders: it rapidly progreſſive in the firſt, flow and gradual in the 
ſecond, and altogether ſtationary in the laſt. 


Tux tear and wear of a ſlave, it has been ſaid, is at the expence 
of his maſter; but that of a free ſervant is at his own expence. 
The tear and wear of the latter, however, is, in reality, as much 


at the expence of his maſter as that of the former. The wages 


Paid to journeymen and ſervants of every kind muſt be ſuch as 
may enable them, one with another, to continue the race of j journey- 
men and ſervants, according as the increaſing, diminiſhing, or 
ſtationary demand of the ſociety may happen to require. But 


though the tear and wear of a free ſervant be „ the expence 
of 
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of his maſter, it generally coſts him much leſs than that of a CHAP, 
ſlave. The fund deſtined for replacing or repairing, if I may ſa/ . 


ſo, the tear and wear of the flave, is commonly managed by a 


negligent maſter or careleſs overſeer. - That deſtined' for perform- 


ing the ſame office with regard to the free man, is managed by the 
free man himſelf. The diforders which generally prevail in the 
economy of the rich, naturally introduce themſelves into the 


management of the former: The ſtrict frugality and parſimonious 


attention of the poor as naturally eſtabliſh themſelves in that 
of the latter. Under ſuch different management, the ſame pur- 
poſe muſt require very different degrees of expence to execute it. 


It appears, accordingly, from the experience of all ages and na- 


tions, I believe, that the work done by freemen comes cheapet 
in the end than that performed by flaves. It is found to do fo 
even at Boſton, New York, and Philadelphia, where the "_ 
of common baue are ſo very high. | 


Tre liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is the ſled o of 
increaſing wealth, ſo it is the cauſe of increaſing population. To 
complain of it is to lament over the RY effect and cayſe of 
the greateſt publick proſperity. „ 


Ir deſerves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is in he progreſſive 
ſtate, while the ſociety is advancing, to the further acquiſition, 
rather than when it has acquired its full complement of riches, that 
the condition of the labouring poor, of the great body of the peo 
ple, ſeems to be the happieſt and the moſt comfortable. It is hard 
in the ſtationary, and miſerable in the declining ſtate; The pro- 
greſſive ſtate is in reality the chearful- and the hearty ſtate to all 

the different. ardets of the ſociety. enen ee the 
Arlin. Oe by 'L | ; ( 
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Tux liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the propagation;. 


ſo it increaſes the induſtry of the common people. The wages of 


labour are the encouragement of induſtry, which, like every other 
human quality, . improves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives. A plentiful ſubſiſtence increaſes the bodily ſtrength f 
the labourer, and the comfortable hope of bettering his. condition, 


and of ending his days perhaps in eaſe and plenty, animates him to 


exert that ſtrength to the utmoſt. Where wages are high, ac- 
cordingly, we ſhall always find the workmen. more active, diligent, 
and expeditious, than where they are low; in England, for ex- 
ample, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
than in remote country places. Some workmen, indeed, when 
they can earn in four days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three. This, however, is by no 


means the caſe with the greater part. Workmen, on the contrary, 


when they are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to over-work 
themſelves, and to ruin their health and conſtitution in a few: 
years. A carpenter in London, and in ſome other places, is not 
ſuppoſed to laſt in his utmoſt vigour above eight years. Some- 
thing of the ſame kind happens in many other trades; i in-which the 


workmen are paid by the piece; as they generally are in manu- 


factures, and even in country labour, wherever wages are higher 
than ordinary, Almoſt every claſ of artificers is ſubje& to ſome. 
peculiar infirmity occaſioned by exceſſive application to their pe- 
culiar ſpecies of work. Ramuzzini, an eminent Italian phyſician; 
has written a particular book concerning ſuch diſeaſes. We de not 
reckon our ſoldiers the moſt induſtrious ſet of people among us. 


Vet when ſoldiers have been employed in ſome particular ſorts of 
work, and liberally paid by the piece, their officers have frequently 


been obliged to ſtipulate with the undertaker, that they ſhould not 


be allowed to earn above a certain ſum every day, according to the 


rate at which they were Paid. Till this ſtipulation was made, 


4 i mutual 
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mutual emulation and the deſire of greater gain, frequen tly prompt 


ohr. 


ed them to over-work themſelves, and to hurt their health by . ,.2h 


exceſſive labour. Exceſſive application during four days of the 
week, is frequently the real cauſe of the idleneſs of the other 
three, ſo much and ſo loudly complained of. Great labour, either 
of mind or body, continued for ſeveral days together, is in moſt 
men naturally followed by a great deſire of relaxation, which, if 
not reſtrained by force or by ſome ſtrong neceſſity, is almoſt ir- 
reſiſtable. It is the call of nature, which requires to be relieved by 
ſome indulgence, ſometimes of eaſe only, but ſometimes too of 
diſſipation | and diverfion. If it is not complied with, the conſe- 
quences are often dangerous, and ſometimes fatal, and ſuch as 
almoſt always, ſooner or later, bring on the peculiar infirmity of 
the trade. If maſters would always liſten to the dictates of reaſon- 
and humanity; they have frequently occaſion rather to moderate, 
than to animate the application of many of their workmen. It will 
be found, I believe, in every ſort of trade, that the man who works 
ſb moderately; as to be able to work conſtantly, not only preſerves 
his health the longeſt, but, in the e os the Wan executes the 
ae yoo nnen work 1: 2h eine 


In cheap years, it is NIE , workmen are generally more 
idle, and in dear ones more induſtrious than ordinary. A plen- 
tiful ſubſiſtence, therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, and a 
ſcanty: one quickens tlieir induſtry. That a little more plenty 
than ordinary may render ſome workmen idle, cannot well be 
doubted; but that it ſhould have this effect upon the greater part, 
or that men in general ſhould work better when they are ill. fed 
than when they are well fed, when they are diſneartened than when 
they are in good ſpirits, when they are frequently ſick than: when 
they are generally 1 in good health, ſeems not very probable. Vears 
of dearth, it is ta be obſerved, are generally among the common 


people. 
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BOOK people years of ſickneſs and mortality, which cannot fail hs dimi- 
. 5 niſh the produce of thei induſtry. | 


In years of plenty, ſervants RAINS; leave their maſters, and 
truſt their ſubſiſtence to what they can make by their own induſtry, 
But the ſame cheapneſs of proviſions, by increaſing the fund which 
is deſtined for the maintenance of ſervants, encourages maſters, 
farmers eſpecially, to employ a greater number. Farmers upon 
ſuch occaſions expect more profit from their corn by maintaining 
a few more labouring ſervants, than by ſelling it at a low price in 
the market. The demand for ſervants increaſes, while the number 
of thoſe who offer to ſupply that demand diminiſhes. 'The price 
of labour, therefore, frequently riſes in cheap years. 


In years. of ſcarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of ſubſiſtence 
make all fuch people eager to return to ſervice, But the high price of 
proviſions, by diminiſhing the funds deſtined for the maintenance 
of ſervants, difpoſes maſters rather to diminiſh than to increaſe the 


number of thoſe they have. In dear years too, poor independant 


workmen frequently conſume the little ſtocks with which they had 
uſed to ſupply themſelves with the materials of their work, and are 
obliged to become journeymen for ſubſiſtence, More people want 
employment than can eaſily get it; many are willing to take it 
upon lower terms than ordinary, and the wages of both ſervants 
and journeymen frequently fink in dear years. | 


MasTERs of all ſorts, therefore, frequently make better bar- 
gains with their ſervants in dear than in cheap years, and find - 
them more humble and dependant in the former than in the latter, 
They naturally, therefore, commend the former as more fayourable 
to induſtry. Landlords and farmers, beſides, two of the largeſt 


eh of maſters, have another reaſon for being pleaſed with dear 
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years. The rents of the one and the profits of the other depend CHAP 


9 


very much upon the price of proviſions. Nothing can be more — 


abſurd, however, than to imagine that mem in general ſhould 
work lefs when they work for themſelves, than when they work 


for other people. A poor independant workman will generally 
be more induſtrious than even a journeyman who works by the 


piece. The one enjoys the whole produce of his own induſtry; the 
other ſhares it with his maſter. The one, in his ſeparate, inde- 


pendant ſtate, is leſs liable to the temptations of bad company, 
which in large manufactories ſo frequently ruin the morals of the 


other. The ſuperiority of the independant workmar over thoſe 


ſervants who are hired by the month or by the. year, and whoſe 
wages and maintenance are the ſame whether they do much or 


do little, is likely to be ſtill greater. Cheap years tend to increaſe 
the proportion of independant workmen to journeymen and ſer- 
vants of all kinds, and dear years to diminiſh it. 


A FR ENCH author of great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr. 


"FTE 


| endeavours to ſhow that the poor do more work in hich than in 
dear years, by comparing the quantity and value of the goods made 


upon thoſe different occaſions in three different manufactures; one 


of coarſe woollens carried on at Elbeuf; one of linen, and another of 
ſilk, both which extend through the whole generality of Rouen. 
It appears from his account, which is copied from the regiſters of 


the publick offices, that the quantity and value of the goods 
made in all thoſe three manufactures has generally been greater 


in cheap than in dear years; and that it has always been greateſt 


in the cheapeſt, and leaſt in the deareſt years. All the three ſeem 
to be ſtationary manufactures, or which, though their produce 
may vary ſomewhat from year to year, are upon the RAS nel- i 


ther going backwards nor forwards. | 
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Tur manufacture of linen in Scotland, and that of coarſe wool»: 
lens in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, are growing manufactures, 
of which the produce is generally, though with ſome variations, 
increaſing both in quantity and value. Upon examining, how- 
ever, the accounts which have been publiſhed of their annual pro- 
duce, I have not been able to obſerve that its variations have had 
any ſenſible connection with the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the ſea- 
ſons. In 1740, a year of great ſcarcity, both manufactures, in- 
deed, appear to have declined very conſiderably. But in 1756, 
another year of great ſcarcity, the Scotch manufacture made more 


than ordinary advances. The Yorkſhire manufacture, indeed, 


declined, and its produce did not riſe to what it had been in I755 
till 1766, after the repeal of the American ſtamp act. In that and 
the following year it greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, 
and it has continued to do ſo ever ſince. 


Tre produce of all great manufactures for diſtant ſale muſt ne- 
ceſſarily depend, not ſo much upon the dearneſs or cheapneſs of 
the ſeaſons in the countries where they are carried on, as upon the 
circumſtances which affect the demand in the countries where they 
are conſumed; upon peace or war, upon the proſperity or de- 
clenſion of other rival manufactures, and upon the good or bad 
humour of their principal cuſtomers. A great part of the extra- 
ordinary work, beſides, which is probably done in cheap years, never 
enters the publick regiſters of manufactures, The men-ſervants 
who leave their maſters become independant labourers. The wo- 
men return to their parents, and commonly ſpin in order to make 
cloaths for themſelves and their families. Even the independant 
workmen do not always work for publick ſale, but are employed 
by ſome of their neighbours in manufactures for family uſe. The 
produce of their labour, therefore, frequently makes no figure in 
thoſe publick regiſters of which the records are ſometimes pub- 
liſhed 
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liſhed with ſo much parade, and from which our merchants arid Ct 


Tnouon the variations in Ow price of labour, not only do not 
always correſpond with thoſe in the price of proviſions, but are 
frequently quite oppoſite, we muſt not, upon this account, ima- 
gine that the price of proviſions has nd influence upon that of 
labour. The money price of labour is neceſſarily regulated by 
two circumſtances; the demand for labour, and the price of the 
neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. The demand for labour, 


according as it happens to be increaſing, ſtationary, or declining, 


or to require an increaſing, ſtationary, or declining population, 
determines the quantity of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life 
which muſt be given to the labourer; and the money price of 
labour is determined by what is requiſite for purchaſing; this quan- 
tity. Though the money price of labour, therefore, is ſometimes 
high where the price of proviſions is low, it would be ſtill higher, 


the demand 9 the ſame, if the price of proviſions was 


high. 


Ic is becauſe the demand for labour increaſes in years of ſudden 
and extraordinary plenty, and. diminiſhes in thoſe of ſudden and 


extraordinary ſcarcity, that the money price of labour ſoguetimes 
riſes in the one, and fi nks 1 in the other. Ys 


In a year of fadden ans a plenty, there are funds 
in the hands of many of the employers of induſtry, ſufficient to 
maintain and employ a greater number of induſtrious, people than 
had been employed the year before; and this extraordinary num 
ber cannot always be had. Thoſe maſters, therefore, who want 


more workmen bid "againlt o one another, in order to get them, 
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manufacturers would often vain ly pretend to anounce the PRO —y—_— 
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which ſometimes raiſes * the real and the money . of their 
labour. | 


Tur contrary of this happens in a year of ſudden and extraordinary 
ſcarcity. The funds deſtined for employing induſtry are leſs than 
they had been the year before. A conſiderable number of people are 
thrown'out of employment, who bid againſt one another in order to 
get it, which ſometimes lowers both the real and the money price of 
labour. In 1740, a year of extraordinary ſcarcity, many people were 
willing to work for bare ſubſiſtence. In the ſucceeding years of 
plenty, it was more difficult to get labourers and fervants.. 


Tux ſcarcity of a dear year, by diminiſhing the demand for la- 
bour, tends to lower its price, as the high price of proviſions 
tends to raiſe it. The plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by, 
increaſing the demand, tends to raiſe the price of labour, as the 
cheapneſs of proviſions tends to lower it. In the ordinary varia- 
tions: of the price of proviſions, thoſe two oppoſite cauſes ſeem to. 
counter-balance one another; which is probably in part the reaſon. 


why the wages of labour are every where ſo much more ſteady and 
permanent than the price of proviſions... 


THE increaſe in the wages of labour neceſſarily increaſes the 
price of many commodities, by increaſing that part of it which 
reſolves itſelf into wages, and ſo far tends to diminiſh their con- 
ſumption both at home and abroad. The ſame cauſe, however, 
which raiſes the wages of labour, the increaſe of ſtock, tends to 
increaſe its productive powers, and to make a ſmaller quantity of 
labour produce a greater quantity of work. The owner of the 
ftock which employs a great number of labourers, neceſſarily en- 
deavours, for his own advantage, to make ſuch a proper diviſion. 
and diſtribution of W that they may be enabled to pro- 


duce l 
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duce the greateſt quantity of work poſſible. For the ſame reaſon, 
he endeavours to ſupply them with the beſt machinery which either 


he or they can think of. What takes place among the labourers / 


in a particular workhouſe, takes place, for the ſame reaſon, among 
thoſe of a great ſociety. . The greater their number, the more they 
naturally divide themſelves into different claſſes and ſubdiviſions of 
employment. More heads, are, occupied in inventing the moſt 
proper machinery for executing the work of each, and it is, there- 
fore, more likely to be invented. There are many commodities, 
therefore, which,” in conſequence of theſe improvements, come 
to be produced by ſo much leſs labour than before, that the in- 


ereaſe of its price Aale not compbtiſite the nem of its quan- 
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CHAP. IX. 


"Of the Profit f Stock. 


"HE riſe and fal in ae, in of, „ret det nana the 

ſame cauſes with the riſe and fall in the wages of labour, 
the increaſing or declining ſtate of the wealth of the ſociety; but 
thoſe cauſes affect the one and the other very differently. 


Taz increaſe of ſtock, which raiſes wages, tends to lower 
profit. When the ſtocks of many rich merchants are turned into 
the ſame trade, their mutual competition naturally tends to lower 
its profit; and when there is a like increaſe of ſtock in all the dif- 
ferent trades carried on in the ſame ſociety, the ſame competition 
muſt produce the ſame effect in om all. 


IT is not eaſy, it has already been obſerved, to aſcertain what 
are the average wages of labour even in a particular place, and at 
a particular time. We can, even in this caſe, ſeldom determine 
more than what are the moſt uſual wages. But even this can 
ſeldom be done with regard to the profits of ſtock. Profit is ſo 
very fluctuating, that the perſon who carries on a particular trade 
cannot always tell you himſelf what is the average of his annual 


profit. It is affected, not only by every variation of price in the 


commodities which he deals in, but by the good or bad fortune 
both of his rivals and of his cuſtomers, and by a thouſand other 
accidents 
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accidents to which goods when carried either by ſea or by land, or CHAP. 


1og — 
% 


even when ftored in a warehouſe, are liable, It varies, therefore, wn. 


not only from year to year, but from day to day, and almoſt from 


hour to hour. To aſcertain what is the average profit of all the 
different trades carried on in a great kingdom, muſt be much more 
difficult ; and to judge of what it may have been formerly, or in 


remote periods of time, with any degree of re muſt be al- 


together impoſlible, 


Bur though it may be impoſſible to determine, with any degree 
of preciſion, what are or were the average profits of ſtock, either 


in the preſent, or in antient times, ſome notion may be formed of 


them from the intereſt of money. It may be hid down as a 
maxim, that wherever a great deal can be made by the uſe of 
money, a great deal will commonly be given for the uſe of it; 
and that wherever little can be made by it, leſs will commonly be 


given for it. According, therefore, as the uſual market rate of 


intereſt varies in any country, we may be aſſured that the ordinary 
profits of ſtock muſt vary with it, muſt ſink as it ſinks, and rife 
as it riſes. The progreſs of intereſt, therefore, may lead us to 
form ſome notion of the progreſs of profit. 


By the 47th of Henry VIII, all intereſt above ten per cent. 
was declared unlawful. More, it ſeems, had ſometimes been 
taken before that. In the reign of Edward VI, religious zeal pro- 
hibited all intereſt. This prohibition, however, like all others of 
the ſame kind, is faid to have produced no effect, and probably 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed the evil of uſury. The ſtatute of 
Henry VIII was revived by the 13th of Elizabeth cap. 8, and ten 
per cent. continued to be the legal rate of intereſt till the 21ſt of 


James I. when i it was e to eight * cent. It was s reduced 
to 
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SOQOK .2o ſix per cent. ſoon after the reſtoration, and by the 12th of 
Queen Anne, to five per cent. All theſe different ſtatutary regu- 


lations ſeem to have been made with great propriety. They feem 
to have followed and not to have gone before the market rate of 


intereſt, or the rate at which people of good credit uſually borrowed. 


Since the time of Queen Anne, five per -cent. ſeems to have been 


rather above than below the market rate. Before the late war, 


the government borrowed at three per cent. ; and people of good 
credit in the capital, and in many other parts of the ne at 
three and a half, four, and four and a half per cent. | 


SiNxck the time of Henry VIII, the wealth a revenue of the 
country have been continually advancing, and, in the courſe of 


their progreſs, their pace ſeems rather to have been gradually acce- 


lerated than retarded, They ſeem, not only to have been going 


on, but to have been going on faſter and faſter, The wages of 
labour have been continually increaſing during the ſame period, 
and in the greater part of the different branches of trade and manu- 


factures the profits of ſtock have been diminiſhing. 


Ir generally requires a greater ſtock to carry on any, ſort of 
trade in a great town than in a country village. The great ſtocks 
employed in every branch of trade, and the number of rich com- 
petitors, generally reduce the rate of profit in the former below 
what it is in the latter. But the wages of labour are generally 
higher in a great town than in a country village. In a thriving 
town the people who have great ſtocks to employ, frequently can- 
not get the number of workmen they want, and therefore bid 

againſt one another in order to get as many as they can, which 
raiſes the wages of labour, and lowers the profits of ſtock. . In the 
remote parts of the country there is frequently not ſtock ſufficient 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid againſt one another in 


order 
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Gt to get employment, which lowers the 19 of labour, and 0 12 [A P. — 


ras the profits « on ſtock...” e * nd X. | 


IN Scotland. though the legal rate of intereſt is "the fame as in 
England, the market rate is rather higher. People of the beſt 
credit there ſeldom borrow under five per cent. Even private 
bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent. upon their promiſſory 
notes, of which payment either in whole or in part may be de- 
manded at pleaſure. Private bankers in London give no intereſt 
for the money which is depoſited with them. There are few trades. 
which cannot be carried on with a ſmaller ſtock in Scotland than 
in England. The common rate of profit, therefore, muſt be 
ſomewhat greater. The wages of labour, it has already been 
obſerved, are lower in Scotland than in England. The country 
too is not only much poorer, but the ſteps by which it advances to 
a better condition, for it is evidently e ſeem to be much 
ſlower and more ings 


* 


THe legal rate of intereſt in France has not, during the courſe. 

of the preſent century, been always regulated by the market rate. 
In 1720 intereſt was reduced from the twentieth to the fiftieth 
penny, or- from five to two per cent. In 1724 it was raiſed to the 
thirtieth penny, or to 34 per cent. In 1725 it was again raiſed 
to the twentieth penny, or to five per cent. In 1566, during the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Laverdy, it was reduced to the twenty- fifth 
penny, or to four per cent. The Abbe Terray raiſed it afterwards | 
to the old rate of five per cent. The ſuppoſed purpoſe of many of 
thoſe violent reductions. of intereſt was to prepare the way for 
reducing that of the public debts ; a purpoſe which has ſometimes / 
been executed. France is perhaps in the preſent times not ſo rich 
a country as England; and though the legal rate of intereſt . has 
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BOOK in France frequently been lower than in England, the market 
Ee 59 rate has generally been higher; for there, as in other countries, 


they have ſeveral very ſafe and eaſy methods of evading the 
law. The profits of trade, I have been. aſſured by Britiſh: mer- 
chants who had traded in both countries, are higher in France 
than in England; and it is no doubt upon this account that many 
Britiſh ſubjects chaſe rather to employ their capitals in a country 
where trade is in diſgrace, than in one where it is highly reſpected. 
The wages of labour are lower in France than in England. When 
you go from Scotland to England, the difference which you may 
remark between the dreſs and countenance of the common people 
in the one country and in the other, ſufficiently indicates the dif- 
ference in their condition. The contraſt is ſtill greater when you 
return from France. France, though no doubt a richer country 
than Scotland, ſeems not to be going forward ſo faſt. It is a 
common and even a popular opinion in the country that it is going 
backwards; an opinion which, I apprehend, is ill founded even 
with regard to France, but which nobody can poſſibly entertain 
with regard to Scotland, who ſees the country now and who ſaw 
it twenty, or thirty years ago. 


Tur province of Holland, on the other hand, in proportion 
to the extent of its territory and the number of its people, is a 
richer country than England. The government there borrow at 
two per cent. and private people of good credit at three. - The: 
wages of labour are ſaid to be higher in Holland than in England; 
and the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower profits than 
any people in Europe. The trade of Holland, it has been pre- 
tended by ſome people, is decaying, and it may perhaps be true 
that ſome particular branches of it are ſo. But theſe ſymptoms 
ſeem to indicate ſufficiently that there is no general decay. When 


7 profit 
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Profit diminiſhes, merchants are very apt to complain that trade O HR 

decays; though the diminution of profit is the natural effect of it 

proſperity, or of a greater ſtock being employed in it than before. 3 
During the late war the Dutch gained the whole carrying trade of 

France, of which they till retain a very large ſhare. The great 

property which they poſſeſs both in the French and Engliſh funds, 

about | forty millions, it is ſaid, in the latter; (in which 1 ſuſpect, 
however, there is à conſiderable exaggeration), the great ſums” 
which they lend to private people in countries where the rate of 
intereſt is higher than in their own, are circumſtances which no 
doubt demonſtrate the redundancy of their ſtock, or that it has 
increaſed beyond what they can employ with tolerable profit in the 
proper buſineſs of their on country: but they do not demonſtrate 
that that buſineſs has decreaſed. As the capital of a private man, 
though acquired by a particular trade, may inereaſe beyond what 
he can employ in it, and yet that trade continue to increaſe tos 
ſo may likewiſe the capital of a great nation. 9 muy A. | 


In our North American and Weſt Indian por Vary not — 
the wages of labour, but the intereſt of money, and conſequently 
the profits of ſtock are higher than in England. In the different 
colonies both the legal and the market rate of intereſt run from ſix 
to eight per cent. High wages of labour and high profits of ſtock, 
however, are things, perhaps, which ſcarce ever go together, except 
in the peculiar. circumſtances. of new colonies. A new colony 
muſt always for ſome time be more underſtocked in proportion to 

the extent of its territory, and more underpeopled in proportion 
to the extent of its ſtock, than the greater part of other countries. 
They have more land than they have ſtock to cultivate. What : 
they have, therefore, is applied to the cultivation only of what is : 
moſt fertile and moſt favourably ſituated, the lands near the ſea 
ſhore, and along the banks of navigable rivers. Such land too, is 
frequently purchaſed at a price below the value even of its natural 
Vor. I. Q - produce, 
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BOOK produce. Stock employed in the purchaſe and improvement of 
—ſuch lands muſt yield a very large profit, and conſequently afford 


to pay a very large intereſt. Its rapid accumulation in fo profitable 
an employment enables the planter to increaſe the number of his 
hands faſter than he can find them in a new ſettlement, Thoſe 
whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. As the- 
colony increaſes, the profits of ſtock gradually diminiſh. When 
the moſt fertile and beft ſituated lands have been all occupied, leſs 
profit can be made by the cultivation of what is inferior both in 
ſoil and ſituation, and leſs intereſt can be afforded for the ſtock which 
is ſo employed. In the greater part of our colonies, accordingly, 
both the legal and the market rate of intereſt have been conſider- 
ably reduced during the courſe. of the preſent century. As riches, 
improvement, and population have increaſed, intereſt has declined. 

The wages of labour do not ſink with the profits of ſtock. The 
demand for labour increaſes with the increaſe of ſtock whatever be 
its profits; and after theſe are dimimſhed, ſtock may not only 
continue to increaſe, but to increaſe much faſter than before. It 
is with induſtrious nations who are advancing in the acquiſition of 
riches, as with induſtrious. individuals. A great ſtock, though 
with ſmall profits, generally increaſes faſter than a ſmall ſtock with 
great profits. Money, ſays the proverb, makes money. When 
you have got a little, it is often eaſy to get more. The great diffi- 
culty is to get that little. The connection between the increaſe of 


ſtock and that of induſtry, or of the demand for uſeful labour, 
has partly been explained already, but will be explained more fufiy | 


hereafter in treating of the accumulation of ſtock. 


Tux acquiſition of new territory, or of new branches of trade, 
may ſometimes raiſe the profits of ſtock, and with them tlie in- 
tereſt of money, even in a country which is faſt advancing in the ; 
acquiſition of riches, The ſtock of the country not being ſufficient 
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for the whole acceſſion of buſineſs, which ſuch acquiſitions preſent - C 1 LA p. 
to the different people among whom it is divided, is applied to . 


thoſe particular branches only which afford the greateſt prot. 
Part of what had before been employed in other trades, is neceſſa- 
rily withdrawn from them, and turned into ſome of the new and 
more profitable ones. In all thoſe old trades, therefore, the com- 


petition. comes to be leſs than before. The market comes to be 


leſs fully ſupplied with many different ſorts of goods. Their price 
neceſſarily riſes more or leſs, . and yields a greater profit to thoſe 
who deal in them, who can, therefore, afford to borrow at a higher 


intereſt, For ſome time after the concluſion of the late war, not 


only private people of the beſt credit, but ſome of the greateſt com- 


panies in London, commonly borrowed at five per cent. who before 


that had not been uſed to pay more than four, and four and a 
half per cent. The great acceſſion both of territory and trade, by 
our acquiſitions in North America and the Weſt Indies, will ſaf- 
ficiently account for this, without ſuppoſing any diminution in 


the capital ſtock of the ſociety. So great an acceſſion of new 


buſineſs to be carried on by the old ſtock, muſt neceſſarily have 
diminiſhed the quantity employed in a great number of particular 
branches, in which the competition being leſs, the profits muſt 
have been greater. I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention 


the reaſons which diſpoſe me to believe that the capital ſtock of 


Great Britain was not diminiſhed even by the enormous expence 
of the late war. 


Tu diminution of the capital ſtock of the ſociety, or of the 
funds deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, however, as it 
lowers the wages of labour, ſo it raiſes the profits of ſtock, and 
conſequently the intereſt of money. By the wages of labour being 
lowered, the owners of what ſtock remains in the ſociety can 
bring their * cheaper to market than before, and leſs ſtock 


Q 2 being 
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=r— ſell them dearer. Their goods coft them leſs, and they get more 


for them. Their profits, therefore, being augmented at both ends, 
can well afford a large intereſt. The great fortunes ſo ſuddenly and 


ſo eaſily acquired in Bengal and the other Britiſh ſettlements in the 


Faſt Indies, may fatisfy us that as the wages of labour are very 
low, ſo the profits of ſtock are very high in thoſe ruined countries. 
The intereſt of money is proportionably ſo. Tn Bengal, money 
is frequently lent to the farmers at forty, fifty, and ſixty per cent. 
and the ſucceeding crop is mortgaged: for the payment. As the 
profits which can afford ſuch an intereſt muſt eat up almoſt the 
whole rent of the landlord, ſo ſuch enormous uſury muſt in its 
turn eat up the greater part of thoſe profits. Before the fall of 
the Roman republick, a uſury of the ſame kind ſeems to have 
been common in the provinces, under the ruinous adminiſtration 
of their proconſuls. The virtuous Brutus lent money in Cyprus 
at five and forty per cent. as we learn from the letters of Cicero. 


In a country which had acquired that full complement of riches 
which the nature of its ſoil and climate and its ſituation with 
reſpe&t to other countries allowed it to acquire; which could, 
therefore, advance no further, and which was not going back- 
wards, both the wages of labour and the profits of ſtock would 
probably be very low. In a country fully peopled in proportion 
to what either its territory could maintain or its. ftock employ, 
the competition for employment would neceſſarily be ſo great as to 
reduce the wages of labour to what was barely ſufficient to keep up 
the number of labourers, and, the country being already fully 
peopled, that number could never be augmented, In a country 
fully ſtocked in proportion to all the buſineſs it had to tranſact, 


vas great a quantity of ſtock would be employed in every particular 


branch as the nature and extent of the trade would admit. The 
7 competition, 
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competition, therefore, would everywhere be as great, and con- C Wa AP, 
ſequently the oreiaty pms as low as 8 Yo 8 


Bur perhaps no country has ever yet arrived at this degree of 
opulence. China ſeems to have been long ſtationary, and had 
probably long ago acquired that full complement of riches which 
1s confiſtent with the nature of its laws and inſtitutions. But 
this complement may be much inferior to what, with other laws 
and inſtitutions, the nature of its ſoil, climate, and ſituation might 
admit of. A country which neglects or deſpiſes foreign commerce, 
and which admits the veſſels of foreign nations into one or two 
of its ports only, cannot tranſact the fame quantity of buſineſs 
which it might do with different laws and inſtitutions. In a 
country too, where, though the rich or the owners of large capitals 
enjoy a good deal of ſecurity, the poor or the owners of ſmall 
capitals enjoy ſcarce any, but are hable, under the pretence of 
juſtice, to be pillaged and plundered at any time by the inferior 
mandarines, the quantity of ſtock employed in all the different 
branches of buſineſs tranſacted within it, can never be equal to 
what the nature and extent of that buſineſs might admit. In every 
different branch, the oppreſſion of the poor muſt eſtabliſh the 
monopoly of the rich, who, by engroſſing the whole trade to them- 
ſelves, will be able to make very large profits. Twelve per cent. 
accordingly is ſaid to be the common intereſt of money in China, 
and the ordinary profits of . muſt be ſufficient to afford this 
large intereſt. 


A DEFECT in the law may ſometimes. raiſe the rate of intereſt 
conſiderably above what the condition of the country, as to 
wealth or poverty, would require. When the law.does not enforce 
the performance of contracts, it puts all borrowers nearly upon 
the ſame footing with bankrupts or people of doubtful credit in 


better 
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BOOK better regulated countries. The uncertainty of recovering his money 
— makes the lender exact the ſame uſurious intereſt which is uſually 


required from bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who over- 
run the weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, the performance 
of contracts was left for many ages to the faith of the contracting 
parties. The courts of juſtice of their kings ſeldom intermeddled 
in it. The high rate of intereſt which took place in thoſe 


antient times may perhaps be partly accounted for from this 
cauſe. 


Wurx the law prohibits intereſt altogether, it does not prevent 
it. Many people muſt borrow, and nobody will lend without 
ſuch a conſideration for the uſe of their money as is ſuitable, not 
only to what can be made by the uſe of it, but to the difficulty 
and danger of evading the law. The high rate of intereſt among 
all Mahometan nations is accounted for by Mr. Monteſquieu, not 


from their poverty, but partly from this, and partly from the dif- 
ficulty of recovering the money. 


Tux loweſt ordinary rate of profit muſt always be ſomething 
more than what is ſufficient to compenſate the occaſional loſſes to 
which every employment of ſtock is expoſed. It is this ſurplus 
only which is neat or clear profit. What is called groſs pro- 
fit comprehends frequently, not only this ſurplus, but what 1s 
retained for compenſating ſuch extraordinary loſſes. The intereſt 


which the borrower can afford to pay is in proportion to the clear 
profit only. 


Tux loweſt ordinary rate of intereſt muſt, in the ſame manner, 
be ſomething more than ſufficient to compenſate the occaſional 
loſſes to which lending, even with tolerable prudence, is expoſed. 
Were it not more, _— or friendſhip could be the only motives 
for lending. 


IN 
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In a country which had acquired its full complement of riches, C * 
where in every particular branch of buſineſs there was the greateſt wy— 


quantity of ſtock that could be employed in it, as the ordinary: 
rate of clear profit would be very ſmall, fo the uſual market rate 
of intereſt which could be afforded out of it, would be ſo low. 
as to render it impoſſible for any but the very wealthieſt people 
to live upon the intereſt. of their money. All people of ſmall or 
middling fortunes would be obliged to ſuperintend' themſelves 
the employment of their own ſtocks. It would be neceſſary that 
almoſt every man ſhould be a man of buſineſs, or engage in ſome 
| fort of trade. The province of Holland ſeems to be approach- 
ing near to this ſtate. It is there unfaſhionable not to be a man 
of buſineſs. Neceſſity makes it uſual for almoſt every man to be 
ſo, and cuſtom every where regulates faſhion, As it is ridiculous 
not to dreſs, ſo is it, in ſome meaſure, not to be employed, like 
other people. As a man of a civil profeſſion ſeems aukward in 


a camp or a garriſon, and is even in ſome danger of being deſpiſed. 


there, ſo does an idle man-among men of buſineſs. 


Fux higheſt ordinary rate of profit may be ſuch as, in the prics 
of the greater part of commodities, eats up the whole of what 
ſhould: go to the rent of the land, and leaves. only. what is ſuffi. 
_ cient to pay the labour of preparing and bringing them to market, 


according to the loweſt: rate at which labour can any where be 
paid, the bare ſubſiſtence of the labourer. The workman muſt - 
always have been fed in ſome way or other while he was about the. 
work; but the landlord may not always have been paid. The 


profits of the trade which the ſervants of the Eaſt India Com-- 


pany carry, on. in. Bengal may not perhaps be. very far.from this. 
rate. 


THE proportion which the uſual market rate of intereſt ought: 
to bear to the ordinary rate of clear profit, neceſſarily varies as 
profit 
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B Wo K profit riſes or falls. Double intereſt is in Great Britain reckoned, 
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w—— what the merchants call, a good, moderate, reaſonable profit; 


terms which I apprehend mean no more than a common and 
uſual profit. In a country where the ordinary rate of clear profit 
is eight or ten per cent. it may be reaſonable that one half of it 
ſhould go to intereſt wherever buſineſs is carried on with borrowed 
money. The ſtock is at the riſk of the borrower, who, as it 
were, inſures it to the lender; and four or five per cent. may 
in the greater part of trades, be both a ſufficient profit upon the 
riſk of this inſurance, and a ſufficient recompence for the trouble 
of employing the ſtock. But the proportion between intereſt 
and clear profit might not be the ſame in countries where the 
ordinary rate of profit was either a good deal lower, or a good 
deal higher. If it were a good deal lower, one half of it perhaps 
could not be afforded for intereſt ; and more might be afforded 
if it were a good dcal higher. | | 


In countries which are faſt advancing to riches, the low rate 
of profit may, in the price of many commodities, compenſate 
the high wages of labour, and enable thoſe countries to ſell as 
cheap as their leſs thriving neighbours, among whom the wages of 
labour may be lower, 
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Of Wages and Profit in the different Employments of Labour and 
1 Stock. 

HE whole of the TRIAD and en of the dif- 

_ ferent employments of labour and ſtock muſt, in the ſame 
neighbourhood, * LO, perfectiy equal or continually tending 
to equality. 1 the ſame neighbourhood, there was any 
employment Pte evidently more or leſs advantageous than the 
reſt, ſo many people would crowd into it in the one caſe, and ſo 
many .would deſert it in the other, that i its advantages would ſoon 
return to. the level of. other employments, This at leaſt would 
be the caſe. in a ſociety where things were left to follow their 
natural courſe, where there was perfect liberty, and where every 
man was pertectly | free both to chuſe what occupation he thought 
proper, and to change It as often as he thought proper. Every 
man's intereſt would prompt him to ſeek the advantageous and 
to ſhun the diſadvantageous employment. 2 


PrcuxiAxx wages and profit, indeok are every where in Eu- 
rope extreamly different according to the different employments 
of labour and ſtock. But this difference ariſes partly from certain 
cireumſtances in the employments themſelves, which, either really, 
or at leaſt in the imaginations of men, make up for a ſmall 
Wife gain in ſome, and counter - balanoe a great one in others; 


d partly from the policy; of Karre. When Pemthere. leaves 
things at perkect e 
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B = K Tur particular conſideration of thoſe circumſtances and of 
— that policy will divide this chapter into two. parts, 


ar =_ k 1 * 


PA bo. > oh bat N 


Tnequalities arifing 2 the Nature of the ICY themſelves. 


Tu E five following are: the principal Grenrmaſtances whichy fs 
far as I have been able to obſerve, make up for a ſmall 
| pecuniary gain in ſome employments, and cn, ud a great 
one in others: firſt, the agreeableneſs or difagreeableneſs of the 
employments themſelves ; ſecondly, the eaſineſs and cheapneſs, or 
the difficulty and expenee of learning t them; thirdly, the conſtancy 
or inconſtancy of employment in them; fourthly, the ſmall or 
great truſt which mult be repoſed 1 in thoſe who exerciſe them; 
and, fifthly, the probability or improbability o of ſucceſs, in them. 


Fiksr, The wages of . labour vary with the. 86 or hardſhip. 
the cleanlineſs or dirtineſs, the honourableneſs or diſhonour- 
ableneſs of the employment. Thus in moſt places, take the year 
round, a journeyman taylor earns leſs than a journeyman weaver. 
His work is much eaſier. A journeyman weaver earns leſs than 
a journeyman ſmith. His work. is not always eaſier, but it is 
much eleanlier. A journeyman blackſmith, though an artificer,. 
ſeldom earns ſo. much in twelve hours as a-collier, who is: only. a 
tabourer, does in eight. His work is not quite ſo-dirty, 10 leſs 
dangerous, and is carried on in day-light, and above ground. 
Honour makes a great part of the reward of all honourable pro- 
feſſions. In point of pecuniary gain, all things conſidered, they 
are generally under-recompenſed, as I. ſhall endeavour to ſhow: 


by and by. Diſgrace has tlie _——y effect. The trade of a 
| butcher 
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bdutcher is a brutal and an odious bhuſimeſs 1 but it is in moſt places WA F. 
more proſitable than the greater part of common trades. The 


moſt deteſtable of all employments, that of public executioner, 


is, in proportion to the quantity of work _ abe ee 
nnn | 


HuNTING and fiſhing, the .moſt Init abate 4 


mankind in the rude ſtate of ſociety, become in its advanced ſtaty 
their moſt | agreeable amuſements, and they purſue for pleaſure 
what they once followed from neceſſity. In the advanced ſtate 
of ſociety, therefore, they are all very poor people | who follow 
as a trade, what other people purſue as a paſtime. Fiſhermen 
have been ſo ſince the time of Theocritus, A poagher is every 
where a very poor man in Great Britain. In countries where the 
rigour of the law ſuffers no poachers, the licenſed hunter is not 
in a much better condition. The natural taſte for thoſe employ- 
ments makes more people follow them than can live comfortably 
by them, and the produce of their labour, in proportion to its 
quantity, comes always too cheap to market to afford wy thing but 
the moſt ney ſubſiſtence to the labourers, 


DisaGxrrAnLgeness and difgrace affect the die of ftock 
in the ſame manner as the wages of labour, The keeper of an 
inn or tavern, who is never maſter of his own hou, and who is 

expoſed to the brutality of every drunkard, exercifes neither a very 
_ agreeable nor a very creditable bufineſs. But there is ſcarce any 
common n trade in which 4 mall ſtoek 22 ſo great a profit, 


14 
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Wuzn any expenſive machine is erected, the extraordinary 
work to be performed by it, before it is worn out, it muſt be ex- 
pected, will replace the capital laid out upon it, with at leaſt its 
ordinary profits. A man educated at the expence of much: labour 
and time to any of thoſe employments which require extraordinary 
dexterity and ſkill, may be compared to one of thoſe expenſive 
machines. The work which he learns to perform, it muſt be 
expected, over and above the. uſual wages of common labour, will 
replace to him the whole expence of his education, with at leaſt the 
ordinary profits of an equally valuable capital. It muſt do this too 
in a reaſonable time, regard being had to the very uncertain du- 
ration of human life, in. the ſame manner as to the more certain. 
duration of the machine.. 0. SFU: 200 1 


Tux difference between the wages of ſkilled labour and thoſe 


of common labour, is founded upon this principle. 5 


Tux policy of e conſiders the labour of all mechanicks, 
artificers, and manufacturers, as. {killed labour; and that of all 
country labourers as common labour. It ſeems to ſuppoſe that of 
the former to be of. a more nice and delicate nature. than that. of: 
the latter. It is ſo perhaps in ſome caſes; but 1 in the greater part 
it is quite otherwiſe, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew by and by. The 
laws and euſtoms of Europe, therefore, in order to qualify any 
perſon for exerciſing the one ſpecies of labour, impoſe the neceſ- 
ſity of an apprenticeſhip, though with different degrees of rigour 
in different places. They leave the other free and open to every 
body. During the continuance of the apprenticeſhip, the whole 
labour of the apprentice belongs to his maſter. In the mean time 
he muſt, in many caſes, be maintained by his parents or relations, 
and in almoſt all caſes muſt be cloathed by them. Some money too 


is commonly given to the maſter for teaching him his trade. They 


4 who 
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who cannot give money, give time, or become bound for more C . 
than the uſual number of years; a conſideration which, though i. 


is not always advantageous to the maſter, -on account of the uſual 
idleneſs of apprentices, is always diſadvantageous to the apprentice. 
In country labour, on the contrary, the labourer, while he is em- 
ployed about the eaſier, learns the more difficult parts of his buſineſs, 
and his own labour maintains him through all the different ſtages 
of his employment. It is reaſonable, therefore, that in Europe 
the wages of mechanicks, artificers, and manufacturers, ſhould be 
fomewhat higher than thoſe of common labourers. They are fo 
accordingly, and their ſuperior gains make them in moſt places be 


conſidered as a ſuperior rank of people. This ſuperiority, however, 
is generally very ſmall; the daily or weekly earnings of journeymerr 
in the more common ſorts of manufactures, ſuch as thoſe of plain 


linen and woollen cloth, computed at an average, are, in moſt 
places, very little more than the day wages of common labourers. 
Their employment, indeed, is more ſteady and uniform, and the 
ſuperiority of their earnings, taking the whole year together, may 
be ſomewhat greater. It ſeems evidently, however, to be no 
greater than what is ſufficient to compenſate the ſuperior expence 
of their education. 


Epucariox in the ingenious arts and in the liberal profeſ- 
ſions, is ſtill more tedious and expenſive. The pecuniary re- 
compence, therefore, of painters and ſculptors, of lawyers and. 
phyſicians, . ought. to be much more liberal, and it is ſo accord- 


ingly. 


Turn Wee of ſtock ſeem to be very little affected by the eaſi - 
neſs or difficulty of learning the trade in which it is employed. 
All the different ways in which ſtock is commonly employed in» 
great towns ſeem, in reality, to be almoſt equally eaſy and. 


equally. 
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9 2 K equally difficult to learn. One branch either of foreign or domeſ- 
tick trade, cannot well be 2 much more intricate bufineſs than 
another, - ; | 


THiRDLY, The wages of labour in different occupations vary 
with the conſtancy or inconſtancy of employment. 


EMPLOYMENT is much more conſtant in ſome trades than in 
others. In the greater part of manufactures, a journeyman may 
be pretty ſure of employment almoſt every day in the year that he 
is able to work. A maſon or bricklayer, on the contrary, can 
work neither in hard froſt nor in foul weather, and his employ- 
ment at all other times depends upon the occaſional calls of his cu- 
ſtomers. He is liable, in confequence, to be frequently without 
any.” What he earns, therefore, while he is employed, muſt not 
only maintain him while he is idle, but make him ſome compenſation 
for thoſe anxious and deſponding moments which the thought of 
ſo precarious a ſituation muſt ſometimes occaſion. Where the 
computed earnings of the greater part of manufacturers, accord- 
angly, are nearly upon a level with the day wages of common la- 
bourers, thoſe of maſons and bricklayers are generally from one- 
half more to double thoſe wages. Where common labourers earn 
four and five ſhillings a week, maſons and bricklayers frequently 
earn ſeven and eight; where the former earn ſix, the latter often 
earn nine and ten; and where the former earn nine and ten, as in 
London, the latter commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No ſpecies 
of ſkilled labour, however, ſeems more eaſy to learn than that of 
maſons and bricklayers. Chairmen in London, during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, are ſaid ſometimes to be employed as bricklayers. 
The high wages of thoſe workmen, therefore, are not ſo much the 
recompence of their ſkill, as the compenſation for the S 
af their employment. 


A HOUSE 
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A move carpenter” ſeems to exereiſe rather a nicer and more enk P. 


is not univerſally ſo, his day-wages ate fomewhat Tower. His 
employment, though it depends much, does not depend fo en- 
virely upon the oecaſtonat calls of his re and it ap? not 
Fable to be II. "a the weather. 


| Ween the trades which h ford conſtant employment, 
happen in a particular place not to do fo, the wages of the work» 
men always riſe a good deal above their ordinary proportion to 
tboſe of common labour. In London almoſt all j journeymen ar- 
tificers are liable to be called upon and diſmiſſed by their maſters 


from day to day, and from week to week, in the ſame manner as 


day-Jabourers in other places. The loweſt order of artificers, 
journeymen taylors, accordingly earn there half a crown a- day, 
though eighteen- pence may be reckoned the wages of common 
labour. In ſmall towns and country villages, the wages of 
journeymen taylors frequently ſcarce equal thoſe of common labour; 
but in London they are often many weeks without employment, 
particularly during the ſummer. 


Wurx the inconſtancy of employment is combined with the 
hardſhip, diſagreeableneſs and dirtineſs of the work, it ſometimes 
raiſes the wages of the moſt common labour above thoſe of the moſt 
ſkilful artificers. A collier working by the piece is ſuppoſed. at 
Newcaſtle, to earn commonly about double, and in many parts of 
Scotland about three times the wages of common labour. His 
high wages ariſe altogether from. the hardſhip, diſagreeableneſs, 
and dirtineſs of his work. His employment may, upon moſt oc- 
caſions, be as conſtant. as he pleaſes. The coal-heavers in Lon- 
don exerciſe a trade which in hardſhip, dirtineſs, and difagreeable- 
neſs, almoſt equals that of colliers; and. from the unavoidable: 

7 | , 


ingenious trade than a maſon.” In moſt places, however, for it 
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ys irregularity in the arrivals of coal ſhips, the employment: of ' the 
greater part of them is neceſſarily very inconſtant. - If colliers, 


therefore; commonly earn double and triple the wages of common 
labour, it ought not to ſeem unreaſonable that coal-heavers ſhould 
ſometimes earn four and five times thoſe wages. In the enquiry 
made into their condition a few years ago, it was found that at 
the rate at which they were then paid, they could earn from fix 
to ten ſhillings a-day. Six ſhillings are about four times the wages 
of common labour in London, and in every particular trade, the 
loweſt common earnings may always be conſidered as thoſe of the 
far greater number. How extravagant ſoever thoſe earnings may 
appear, if they were more than ſufficient to compenſate all the 
diſagreeable circumſtances of the buſineſs, there would ſoon be 
ſo great a number of competitors as, in a trade which has 


no excluſive privilege, would quickly reduce them, to a lower 
rate, 


Tur conſtancy or inconſtancy of employment cannot affect 


the ordinary profits of ſtock in any particular trade. Whether the 


ſtock is or is not conſtantly employed depends, not upon the trade, 
but the trader. 


— 


FourTuLy, The wages of labour vary according to the ſmall 


or great truſt which muſt be  repoſed in the workmen. 


Tun wages of goldſmiths and jewellers are every where ſuperior 
to thoſe of many other workmen, not only of equal, but of much 


ſuperior i ingenuity ; on account of the precious materials with which 
they are intruſted, 7 


W truſt our health to the phyſician; our fortune and ſome- 
times our life and nen to the lawyer and attorney. Such 
| confidence 
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give them that rank in the ſociety which ſo important a "truſt re- 
quires. The long time and the great expence Which maſt be 
laid out in their education, when combined with this Gifs 


cumſtance, 63 ſtull further the price of their la- 


bour. 


Wax a perſon: employs only his owh ft6ck in trade, thers is 


no truſt; and the credit whieh he may get from other people, 
depends, not upon the nature of his trade, but upon their opi- 


nion of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The different 
rates of profit, therefore, iti the different branches of trade, 


cannot - ariſe from the different degrees of truſt tepoled in the 


traders. 


Fir TAI, The wages of labour in different employments 


vary according to the probability or improbability of ſucceſs i in 
them. | 


Tux probability that any particular perſon ſhall ever be qualified 


for the employment to which he is educated, is very different in 
different occupations. In the greater part of mechanick trades, 
ſucceſs is almoſt certain; but very uncertain in the liberal profeſ- 
ſions. Put your ſon apprentice to a ſhoemaker, there is little 
doubt of his learning to make a pair of ſhoes: But ſend him to 
ſtudy the law, it is at leaſt twenty to one if ever he makes ſuch 


proficiency as will enable him to live by the buſineſs. In a per- 


fectly fair lottery, thoſe who draw the prizes ought. to gain all 
that is loſt by thoſe who draw tlie blanks; In a profeſſion 
where twenty fail for one that ſucceeds, that one ought to gain 
all that ſhould have been gained by the unſucceſsful twenty. The 

Vor. F. 8 N counſellor 
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low condition. Their reward muft be ſuch, therefore; as may 2 
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292 K counſellor at law who, perhaps, at near forty years of age, begins 
— to make ſomething by his profeſſion, ought to receive the retribu- 


tion, not only of his own ſo tedious and expenſive education, but 
of that of more than twenty others who are never likely to-make 


any thing by it. How extravagant ſoever the fees of counſellors at 


law may ſometimes appear, their real retribution is never equal 


to this. Compute in any particular place, what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be annually ſpent, by all the 
different workmen in any common trade, ſuch as that of ſhoemakers 
or weavers, and you will find that the former ſum will generally 
exceed the latter. But make the ſame computation | with regard to 
all the counſellors and ſtudents of law, in all the different inns of 
court, and you will find that their annual gains bear but a very 
ſmall proportion to. their annual expence, even though you rate 
the former as high, and the latter as low, as can well be done. 
The lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from being a 
perfectly fair lottery; and that, as well as many other liberal 


and honourable profeſſions, are, in point of . pecuniary gain, 
evidently under-recompenced. 


THross profeſſions keep their level, however, with other occu- 
pations, and, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, all the moſt 
generous and liberal ſpirits are eager to crowd into them. Two 
different cauſes contribute to recommend them. Furſt, the deſire 
of the reputation which attends upon ſuperior excellence in any 
of them; and, ſecondly, the natural confidence which every man, 


has more or leſs, not only in his own abilities, but in his own good 
fortune. 


To excel in any profeſſion, in which but few arrive at medio- 


crity, 1s the moſt deciſive mark of what is called genius or ſuperior | 
| talents, The publick admiration which attends upon ſuch diſ- 


tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed abilities, makes always a part of their reward; a greater © 1 AP, 
or ſmaller in proportion as it is higher or lower in degree. It — 


makes a conſiderable part of it in the profeſſton of phyſick; a 


ſtill greater perhaps in that of law ; ; in poetry und philoſophy 
it makes almoſt the whole. 


THzRE are ſome very agreeable and beautiful talents of which 
the poſſeſſion commands a certain ſort of admiration ; but of which 
the exerciſe for the ſake of gain is conſidered, whether from reaſon 
or prejudice, as a ſort of publick proſtitution. The pecuniary re- 
compence, therefore, of thoſe who exerciſe them in this manner, 
muſt be ſufficient, -not only to pay for the time, labour, and 
expence of acquiring the talents, but for the diſcredit which attends 


the employment of them as the means of ſubſiſtence. The exor- 


bitant rewards of players, opera-ſingers, opera-dancers, &c. are 


founded upon thoſe two principles; the rarity and beauty of the 


talents, and the diſcredit of employing them in this manner. It 
ſeems abſurd at firſt ſight that we ſhould deſpiſe their perſons, and 
yet reward their talents with the moſt profuſe liberality. While 
we do the one, however, we muſt of neceſſity do the other, 


Should the publick opinion or prejudice ever alter with regard to 
ſuch occupations, their pecuniary recompence would quickly 
diminiſh. More people would apply to them, and the competition 


would quickly reduce the price of their labour. Such talents, 


though far from being common, are by no means ſo rare as is 
imagined. Many people poſſeſs them in great perfection, who diſ- 
dain to make this uſe of them; and many more are capable of 
acquiring them, if . 1 could be made honourably by them. 


THz over-weening conceit which the greater part of men have 


of their own abilities, is an antient evil remarked by the philoſo- 


phers and moraliſts of all ages. Their abſurd preſumption in 


S 2 their 
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BOOK their own good fortune, has been leſs. taken notice of. It is, how- 
us ever, if poſſible, ſtill more univerſal. There is no man living 


who, when in tolerable health and ſpirits, has not ſome ſhare of 
it. The chance of gain is by every man more or leſs over-valued; 
and the chance of loſs is by moſt men under-valued; and by ſcarce 
any man, who is in tolerable health and ſpirits, valued more than 
it is worth. | 


Trar, the. chance of, gain is naturally overvalued, we may 
learn from the univerſal ſucceſs of lotteries. The world neither 
ever ſaw, nor ever will ſee, a perfectly fair Iottery; or one in which 
the whole gain compenſated the whole loſs; becauſe the undertaker 


could make nothing by it. In the: ſtate lotteries: the tickets are 


really not worth the price which is paid by the original ſubſeribers, 
and yet commonly ſell, in the market for twenty, thirty, and: 
ſometimes forty per cent. advance. The vain hope of gaining 
ſome of the great prizes is the ſole cauſe. of this demand. The 
ſobereſt people ſcarce look upon it as a folly to pay a ſmall ſum: 
for the chance of gaining ten or bwenty thouſand pounds; though 
they know that even that ſmall ſum is perhaps twenty or thirty per 
cent. more than the chance is worth. In a lottery in which no prize 
exceeded twenty pounds, though: in other reſpects it .approached: 


much nearer to a perfectly fair one than the common. ſtate lot- 


teries, there would not be the ſame demand for tickets. In order 
to have a better chance for ſome of the great Prizes, ſome people- 
purch aſe ſeveral tickets, and others, ſmall ſhares in a ſtill greater 
number. There is not, however, a more certain: propoſition: in 
mathematicks than that the more tickets you adventure upon, the 
more likely you are to be a loſer. Adventure upon all the tickets 
in the lottery, and you loſe for certain; and the greater the number 
of your tickets the nearer you approach to this certainty. 


THAT 
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Tür the chitice* of lofs is frequently undervalued, and ſcarce! CH r. 


ever valued more” than it is worth, we may learn from the very 
moderate profit of! inſurers. In order to make inſurance, either 
from fire or ſea riſk, a trade at all, the common premium muſt be 
fafficient to compenſate the common loſſes, to pay the expence of 
management, and to afford ſuch a profit as might have been drawn 
from an equal capitab employed in ariy common trade: The' perſon 
vrho pays no more than this, evidently pays no more than tlie real 
value of the riſlæ, or tlie loweſt price at which he can reàſonably expect 
to inſure it. But though many people have made a little money by: 
inſurance, very few have made a great fortune; and from this conſi- 
det ation alone it ſeems evident enough that the ordinary balance of 
profit and loſs is not more advantageous in this than in other com 
mon trades by which ſo many people make fortunes. Moderate, 
however, as the premium of inſurance commonly is, many people 
deſpiſe the riſk. too much» to care to pay it. Taking the whole 
kingdom at an average. nineteen houſes in twenty, or rather per- 
haps ninety- nine in a hundred, are not inſured from fire. Sea 
riſk is more alarming to the greater part of people, and the pro- 
portion. of ſhips inſured; to thoſe not inſured: is much greater. 
Many fail, however, at all ſeaſons and even in time of war, with- 
out any inſurance. This may ſometimes, perhaps, be done without 
any imprudence. When a great company, or even a great mer- 
chant, has twenty or thirty ſhips at ſea, they may, as it were, 
inſure one another. The premium ſaved upon them all, may 
more than compenſate ſuch loſſes as they are likely to meet with in. 
the common courſe of chances. The neglect of inſurance upon 
ſhipping, however, in the ſame manner as upon houſes, is, in 
moſt caſes, the effect of no ſuch nice calculation, but of mere: 
thoughtleſs raſhneſs and preſumptuous contempt of. the riſk.” 


THz contempt of riſk. and the preſumptuous hope of ſuocels,, 


are in no 3 of life more active than at the age at which) young; - 
| people: 
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— is then capable of balancing the hope of good luck, appears ſtill 


4 
* 


more evidently in the readineſs of the common people to enliſt as 
ſoldiers or to go to ſea, than in the eagerneſs of thoſe of better 
faſhion to enter into what are called the liberal profeſſions. 


N WnAr a common ſoldier may loſe is obvious enough. With- 
out regarding the danger, however, young volunteers never enliſt 
ſo readily as at the beginning of a new war; and though they 
have ſcarce any chance of preferment, they figure to themſelves in 
their youthful fancies a thouſand occaſions of acquiring honour and 
qiſtinction which never occur. Theſe romantick hopes make the 
whole price of their blood. Their pay is leſs than that of common 
labourers, and in actual ſervice their fatigues are much greater, 


"Tus lottery of the ſea is not altogether ſo diſadvantageous as 
that of the army. The ſon of a creditable labourer or artificer 
may frequently go to ſea with his father's conſent ; but if he enliſts 
as a ſoldier, it is always without it. Other people ſee ſome chance 
of his making ſomething by the one trade: Nobody but himſelf 
ſees any of his making any thing by the other. The great 
admiral is leſs the object of publick admiration than the great 
general, and the higheſt ſucceſs in the ſea ſervice promiſes a leſs 
brilliant fortune and reputation than equal ſucceſs in the land. 
The ſame difference runs through all the inferior degrees of prefer- 
ment in both. By the rules of precedency a captain in the navy 
ranks with a colonel in the army : but he does not rank with him 
in the common eſtimation. As the great prizes in the lottery are 
leſs, the ſmaller ones muſt be more numerous. Common ſailors, 
therefore, more frequently get ſome fortune and preferment than 
common ſoldiers ; and the hope of thoſe prizes 1s what principally 
recommends the trade, Though their {kill and dexterity are much 
ſuperior 
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faperior to that of almoſt any artificers, and' though their whole CHAP. 


life is one continual ſcene of hardſhip and danger, yet for all this 75 | 
dexterity and ſkill, for all thoſe hardſhips ' and dangers, while they | 


remain in the condition of common ſailors, they receive ſcarce any 


other recompence but the pleaſure of exerciſing the one and of 


ſurmounting the other. Their wages are not greater than thoſe 
of common labourers at the port which regulates the rate of, fea- 
mens wages. As they are continually going from port to port, 

the monthly pay of thoſe who fail from all the different ports of 
Great Britain, is more nearly upon a level than that of any other 
workmen in thoſe different places; and the rate of the port to and 


from which the greateſt number fail, that is the port of London, 
regulates that of all the reft. At London the wages of the greater 


part of the different claſſes of workmen are about double thoſe of 
the ſame claſſes at Edinburgh. But the ſailors who ſail from the 
port of London ſeldom earn above three or four ſhillings a month 
more than thoſe who ſail from the port of Leith, and the difference 
is frequently not ſo great. In time of peace, and in the merchant 
ſervice, the London price is from a guinea to about ſeven and 


twenty ſhillings the calendar month. A common labourer 1 in 


London, at the rate of nine or ten ſhillings a week, may earn in 
the calendar month from forty to five and forty ſhillings. The 


ſailor, indeed, over and above his pay, is ſupplied with proviſions. | 


Their value, however, may not perhaps. always exceed the diffe- 
rence between his pay and that of the common labourer ; and 
though it ſometimes ſhould, the exceſs will. not be clear gain to 
the ſailor, becauſe he cannot ſhare it with his wife and family, 
whom he muſt maintain out of his wages at home. | 


Tux dangers and hair-breadth eſcapes of a lie of adventures, 
inſtead of 4 young people, ſeem frequently to recom- 


n 


ranks; 
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BOQE ranks of people, is often afraid to ſend her ſan to ſchool at a ſea 
— port town, left the fight of the ſhips and the converſation and 
adventures of the ſailors ſhould- entice him to go to ſea, The 
diſtant proſpect of hazards, from which we can hope to extricate 
ourſelves by courage and addreſs, is not diſagreeable to us, and 
does not raiſe the wages of labour in any employment. It is 
— 4. with thoſe in which courage and addreſs can be of no 
avail. In trades which are known to be very unwholeſome, the 
wages of labour are always remarkably high. Unwholeſomeneſs 
is a ſpecies of diſagreeableneſs, and its effects upon the wages of 
labour are to be ranked under that general head. 


In all the different employments of ſtock, the ordinary rate of 
profit varies more or leſs with the certainty or uncertainty of the 
returns. Theſe are in general lefs uncertain in the inland than in 
the foreign trade, and in ſome branches of foreign trade than in 
others ; in the trade to North America, for example, than in that 
to Jamaica. The ordinary rate of profit always riſes more or leſs 
with the riſk. It does not, however, ſeem to riſe in proportion 
to it, or ſo as to compenſate it compleatly. Bankruptcies are 
molt frequent in the moſt hazardous trades. The moſt hazardous 
of all trades, that of a ſmuggler, though when the adventure 
ſucceeds it is likewiſe the moſt profitable, is the infallible road to 
bankruptcy. The preſumptuous hope of ſucceſs ſeems to act here 
as upon all other occaſions, and to entice ſo many adventurers into 
thoſe hazardous trades, that their competition reduces the profit 

below what is ſufficient to compenſate the riſk. To compenſate it 
compleatly, the common returns ought, over and above the ordi- 

nary profits of ſtock, not only to make up for all occaſional loſſes, 

but to afford a ſurplus profit to the adventurers of the ſame nature 

with the profit of inſurers, But if the common returns were ſuf- 

7 | ficient 
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ficient for all this, bankruptcies would not be more ROT in © gr. 


theſe than i in other t trades. WITTE 


or the five Sec ORE"; therefore, which vary che wages of 
labour, two only affect the profits of ſtock ; the agreeableneſs or 
difagreeableneſs of the bufineſs, and the riſk or ſecurity with which 


it is attended. In point of agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs, chere 


is little or no difference in che far greater part of the different 


employments of ſtock; but a great deal in thoſe of labour; and 


the ordinary profit of ſtock, though it riſes with the riſk, does not 
always ſeem to riſe in proportion to it. It ſhould follow from all 
this, that, in the ſame ſociety or neighbourhood, the average and 
ordinary rates of profit in the different employments of ſtock 
' ſhould be more nearly upon a level than the pecuniary wages of 
the different ſorts of labour. They are fo accordingly. The dif- 
ference, between the earnings of a common labourer and thoſe of 
a well employed lawyer or phyſician, is evidently much greater, 
than that, between che ordinary profits in any two different 
branches of trade. The apparent difference, beſides, in the profits 
of different trades, is generally a deception ariſing from our not 


always diſtinguiſhing what ought to be conſidered as wages, from 


what ought to be conſidered as profit. 


APOTHECARIES profit is became a bye-word, denoting ſomething 


2 


uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent profit, however, 


is frequently no more than the reaſonable wages of labour. The 
{kill of an apothecary is a much nicer and more delicate matter 
than that of any artificer whatever; and the truſt which is repoſed 
in him is of much greater importance. He is the phyſician of the 
poor in all caſes, and of the rich when the diſtreſs or danger is 
not very great. His reward, therefore, ought to be ſuitable to 
his kill and his truſt, and it ariſes generally from the price at 

Vox. I. T which 
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B —_ K which he ſells his drugs. But the whole drugs which the beſt 

employed apothecary, in a large market town, will ſell in a year, 

may not perhaps coſt him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 

he ſhould ſell them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a 

thouſand per cent. profit, this may frequently be no more than the 

reaſonable wages of his labour charged, in the only way in which 

he can charge them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater 

| part of the apparent profit 1s real wages diſguiſed in the garb of 
1 profit. | 


In a ſmall ſea-port town, a little grocer will make forty or fifty 
per cent. upon a ſtock of a ſingle hundred pounds, while a con- 
ſiderable wholeſale merchant in the fame place will ſcarce make 
= . eight or ten per cent, upon a ſtock of ten thouſand, The trade of 
. the grocer may be neceſſary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the narrowneſs of the market may not admit the employment 
of a larger capital in the buſineſs. The man, however, muſt not 
only live by his trade, but live by it ſuitably to the qualifications 
which it requires. Beſides poſſeſſing a little capital, he muſt be 
able to read, write, and account, and muſt be a tolerable judge 
too of, perhaps, fifty or ſixty different ſorts of goods, their prices, 
qualities, and the markets where they are to be had cheapeſt. He 
muſt have all the knowledge, in ſhort, that is neceſſary for a great 
merchant, which nothing hinders him from becoming but the 
want of a ſufficient capital. Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot 
be conſidered as too great a recompence for the labour of a perſon 
ſo accompliſhed. Deduct this from the ſeemingly great profits of 
his capital, and little more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of ſtock. The greater part of the apparent profit is, in. 
this caſe too, real wages. 


Tux difference between the apparent. profit of the retail and 


that of the wholeſale trade, is much leſs in the capital than in 
ſmall 
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ſmall towns: and country villages. Where ten thouſand. pounds C RA P. 
can be employed in the grocery trade, the wages of the grocers 


labour make but a very trifling addition to the real profits of fo 
great a ſtock. The apparent profits of the wealthy retailer, there- 
fore, are there more nearly upon a level with thoſe of the wholeſale 
merchant. It is upon this account that goods ſold by retail are 


generally as cheap and frequently much cheaper in the capital than 
in ſmall towns and country villages. . Grocery goods, for example, 


are generally much cheaper ; bread and butcher's-meat frequently 


as cheap. It coſts no more to bring grocery goods to the great 
town than to the country village ; but it cofts a great deal more 


to bring. corn and cattle, as the greater part of them muſt be 


brought from a much greater diſtance. The prime coſt of grocery 


goods, therefore, being the ſame in both places, they are cheapeſt 


where the leaſt ) profit is charged upon them. The prime coſt of 
bread and butcher's-meat is greater in the great town than in the 
country village ; and though the profit is leſs, therefore, - they are 
not always cheaper there, but often equally cheap, In ſuch 
articles as bread and butcher's-meat, the ſame cauſe, which 
diminiſhes apparent profit, increaſes prime coſt. The extent of 
the market, by giving employment to greater ſtocks, diminiſhes 
apparent profit ; but by requiring ſupplies from a greater diſtance, 
it increaſes prime coſt. This diminution of the one and increaſe 
of the other ſeem, in moſt caſes, nearly to counter-balance one 
another ; which is probably the reaſon that, though the prices of 
corn and cattle are commonly very different in different parts of 
the kingdom, thoſe of bread and butcher's-meat are generally very 
nearly the ſame through the greater part of it. 


Tnovo the profits of ſtock both in the wholeſale and retail 
trade are generally leſs in the capital than in ſmall towns and 
country villages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquired from 

T2 ſmall 
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B 0 OK. ſhall beginnings in the former, and ſcarce ever in the latter. In 
IR. ſmall towns and country villages, on account of the narrowneſs 


of the market, trade cahnot always be extended as ſtock extends. 
In ſuch places, therefore, though the rate of a particular perſon's 
profits may be very high, the ſum or amount of them can never be 
very great, nor conſequently that of his annual accumulation. In 
great towns, on the contrary, trade can be extended as ſtock 


increaſes, and the credit of a frugal and thriving man in- 


creaſes much ſaſter than his ſtock. His trade is extended in pro- 
portion to the amoutit of both, and the ſum or amount of his 
profits is in proportion to the extent of his trade, and his annual 
accumulation in proportion to the amount of his profits. It ſeldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes are made even in great 
towns by any one regular, eſtabliſhed, and well known branch of 
buſineſs, but in conſequence of a long life of induſtry, frugality, 
and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are ſometimes made in 
ſuch places by what is called the trade of ſpeculation. The ſpe- 
culative merchant exerciſes no one regular, eſtabliſhed, or well 
known branch of buſineſs. Heis a corn merchant this year, and 
a wine merchant the next, and a ſugar, tobacco, or tea merchant 
the year after. He enters into every trade when he foreſees that it 
is likely to be more than commonly profitable, and he quits it 
when he foreſces that its profits are likely to return to the level of 
other trades. His profits and loſſes, therefore, can bear no regu- 
lar proportion to thoſe of any one eſtabliſhed and well known 
branch of buſineſs. A bold adventuter may ſometimes acquire a 
conſiderable fortune by two or three ſucceſsful ſpeculations; but is 
juſt as likely to loſe one by two or three unſucceſsful ones. This 
trade can be carried on no where but in great towns. It is only 
in places of the moſt extenſive commerce and correſpondence that 
the intelligence requiſite for it can be had. 


Tux five circumſtances above mentioned, though they orcaſion 


conſiderable inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of ſtock, 
& | occaſion 
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occaſion none in the whole of the advantages and diſadvantages, C FA FP. 
real or imaginary, of the different employments of either. he 


nature of thoſe circumſtances: is ſuch, that they make up for a 
ſmall pecuniary gain in ſome, and counter- balance a 1 one in 
others. 


15 * 3 18 that this equality may take place in the 
whole of their advantages or diſadvantages, three things are re- 
quiſite even where there is the moſt perfect freedom. Firſt, the 
employments muſt be well known and long eſtabliſhed in the neigh- 
bourhood ; ſecondly, they muſt be in their ordinary, -or what may 
be called their natural ſtate; and, thirdly, they muſt be the fole 
or principal employments of thoſe who occupy them. | 


FirsT, this equality can take place only in thoſe employments 
which are well known, and have been long eſtabliſhed in the 
ee 


Wuzzz all other circumſtances are equal, wages are generally 
higher in new than in old trades. When a projector attempts to 
eſtabliſh a new manufacture, he muſt at firſt entice his work- 
men from other employments by higher wages than they can either 
earn in their own trades, or than the nature of his work would: 
otherwiſe require, and a conſiderable time muſt paſs away before 
he can venture to reduce them to the common level. Manufac- 


tures for which the demand ariſes altogether from faſhion and 


fancy, are continually changing, and ſeldom laſt long enough to 
be conſidered as old eſtabliſhed manufactures. Thoſe, on the con- 
- trary, for which the demand ariſes chiefly from uſe or neceſſity, are 
leſs liable to change, and the ſame form or fabrick may continue 
in demand for whole centuries together. The wages of labour, 
ee, are likely to be higher in manufactures of the former, 

than 
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BOY K than in thoſe of the latter kind. Birmingham deals chiefly in ma- 
[ nufattures of the former kind; Sheffield in thoſe of the latter; and 


the wages of labour in thoſe two different places, are ſaid to be 


ſuitable to this difference in the nature of their manufactures. _ 


Tu eſtabliſhment of any new manufacture, of any new branch 
of commerce, or of any new practice in agriculture, is always a 
ſpeculation, from which the projector promiſes himſelf extraordi- 
nary profits. Theſe profits ſometimes are very great, and ſome- 
times, more frequently, perhaps, they are quite otherwiſe; but 
in general they bear no regular proportion to thoſe of other old 
trades in the neighbourhood, If the project ſucceeds, they are 
commonly at firſt very high. When the trade or practice becomes 
thoroughly eſtabliſned and well known, the competition reduces 
them to the level of other trades. 


SECONDLY, this equality in the whole of the advantages and diſ- 
advantages of the different employments of labour and ſtock, can 
take place only in the ordinary, or what * be called the natural 
ſtate of thoſe employmments, 


Tux demand for almoſt every different ſpecies of labour, 1s 
ſometimes greater and ſometimes leſs than uſual. In the one 
caſe the advantages of the employment riſe above, in the other 
they fall below the common level. The demand for country labour 
is greater at hay-time and harveſt, than during the greater part 
of the year; and wages riſe with the demand, In time of war, 
when forty or fifty thouſand ſailors are forced from the merchant 
ſervice into that of the king, the demand for failors to merchant 
ſhips, neceſſarily riſes with their ſcarcity, and their wages upon 


ſuch occaſions commonly riſe from a guinea and ſeven and twenty 


ſhillings,- to. forty ſhillings and three pounds a month, In a de- 
: | caying 
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caying manufacture, on the contrary, many 2 rather C *. AP. 
than quit their old trade, are contented with ſmaller wages ts 


than would otherwiſe be ſuitable to the nature of their rer 
ment. 5 


Tux proſits of ſtock vary with the price of the commodities in 


which it is employed. As the price of any commodity riſes above 
the ordinary or aver age rate, the profits of at leaſt ſome part of 
the ſtock that is employed in bringing it to market, riſe above 
their proper level, and as it falls they ſink below it. All com- 
modities are more or leſs liable to variations of price, but ſome 
are much more ſo than others. In all commodities which are pro- 


duced by human induſtry, the quantity of induſtry annually em- 


ployed is neceſſarily regulated by the annual demand, in ſuch a 
manner that the average annual produce may, as nearly as 


poſſible; be equal to the average annual conſumption. In ſome 


employments, it has already been obſerved, the ſame quantity of in- 
duſtry will always produce the ſame, or very nearly the ſame quan- 
tity of commodities. In the linen or woollen manufactures, for 
example, the ſame number of hands will annually work up very 
nearly the ſame quantity of linen and woollen cloth. The varia- 
tions in the market price of ſuch commodities,. therefore,, can ariſe 
only from ſome accidental variation in the demand, A publick 
mourning raiſes the price of black cloth, But as the demand for 
moſt ſorts of plain linen and woollen cloth is pretty uniform, ſo is 
hkewiſe the price. But there are other employments in which the. 
fame quantity of induſtry will not always produce the ſame quantity 


of commodities. The ſame quantity of induſtry, for example, will, in 


different years, produce very different quantities of corn, wine, hops, 
fugar, tobacco, &c. The price of ſuch commodities, therefore, varies. 
not only with the variations of demand, but with the much greater 
and more frequent variations of quantity, and is conſequently ex- 
treamly fluctuating. But the profit of ſome of the dealers muſt: 


neceſſarily: 


r 
BOY "on nebefurilp Ructuate wich the price of the commodities. The ope- 
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IJ tions of che ſpeculative Merchant are principally employed about 


fic commodities. He ehdeavburs to buy them up when he fore 


ſees that their 4. 8 is likely to riſe, and to ſell them when it is 
likely to fall. 


THIRDLY; This equality in the whole of the advantages ank 
diſadvantages of the different employments of labour and ſtocks 


can take place only in ſuch as are the ſole or principal employments 
of thoſe who "OCCUPY them. 


5 Wn a perſon derkres his ſubſiſtence from one employment, 
which does not occupy the greater part of his time; in the inter- 
vals of his leiſure he is often willing to work at another for 
leſs wages than would otherwiſe ſuit the nature of the employ- 

ment. 8 2 20.41 
Tuxnx ſtill ſubſiſts in many parts of Scotland a ſet of people 
called Cotters or Cottagers, though they were more frequent ſome 
years ago than they are now. They are a ſort of out-ſervants of 
the landlords and farmers. The uſual reward which they receive 
from their maſters is a houſe, a ſmall garden for pot-herbs, as 
much graſs as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, an acre or two of 
bad arable land. When their maſter has occaſion for their labour, 
he gives them, beſides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, worth about 
ſixteen-pence ſterling. During a great part of the year he has 
little or no occaſion for their labour, and the cultivation of their 
own little poſſeſſion is not ſufficient to occupy the time which is 
left at their own diſpoſal. When ſuch occupiers were more nu- 
merous than they are at preſent, they are ſaid to have been willing 
to give their ſpare time for a very ſmall recompence to any body, 
and to have wrought for leſs wages than other labourers. In an- 
tient 
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tient times they. ſeem to have been common all over Europe. In CHAP, 
countries ill cultivated. and worſe inhabited, the greater part of K. 


landlords and farmers could not otherwiſe provide themſelves with 


the extraordinary number of hands, which country labour requires 


at certain ſeaſons. The daily or weekly recompence Which tack ©" 


labourers occaſionally. received from their maſters, was evidently 
not the whole price of their labour. Their ſmall tenement made 
a conſiderable part of it. This daily or weekly recompence, how- 


ever, ſeems to have been conſidered as the whole of it, by many 


writers who have collected the prices of labour and proviſions in 
antient times, and who have taken A m ITE both as 
mn nne 450 xs 101932 Ns der/ brig 


* 


Tun produce of ſuch labour comes * . to n+ | 


than would otherwiſe be ſuitable to its nature. Stockings in many 
parts of Scotland are knit much cheaper than they can any where be 
wrought upon the loom. They. are the work of ſervants and la- 
bourers, who derive the principal part of their ſubſiſtence from 
ſome other employment. More than a thouſand pair of Shetland 
ſtockings are annually imported into Leith, ' of which the price 


is from five-pence to ſeven-pence a pair. At Learwick, the ſmall 


capital of the Shetland iſlands, ten-pence a day, I have been aſ- 
ſured, is a common price of common labour. In the ſame iſlands 
they knit worſted ſtockings to the value of a * a Pair and 
upwards. 

Tux ſpinning of linen yarn is carried on in Scotland nearly in 
the ſame way as the knitting of ſtockings, by ſervants who are 
chiefly hired for other purpoſes. They earn but a very ſcanty ſub- 


ſiſtence, who endeavour to get their whole livelihood by either of 
thoſe trades. In moſt parts of Scotland the is a a good ina who | 


can earn twenty-pence a week, NT ar 
CL  - 2" Is 
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Ix opulent countries the market is generally fo extenſive, that 
any one trade is ſufficient to employ the whole labour and ſtock of 
thoſe whb ocdupy it. Inſtanees of people's Ring by one employ- 


ent, Arid at the ſame tithe deriving ſome little advantage from 


another; occur chiefly in poor countries. The following inſtance, 
however; of ſomething of the ſame kind is to be found in the 
capital of a very rich one. There is no city in Europe, I believe, 
int which Heufe- rent is dearer thafi in London, and yet I know no 
capital in which a furniſhed apartment can be hired fo cheap. 
Lodging is not only much cheaper in London than in Paris; it 
is much cheaper thin in Edinburgh of the ſame degree of goodneſs; 
and what may ſeem extraordinary, the dearneſs of houſe- rent is the 
cauſe of the cheapneſs of lodging. The dearneſs of houſe - rent in 
Lenden, ariſes, not only from thoſe cauſes which render it dear 
I ul great capitals, the dearneſs of labour, the dearnefs of all the 
Fraterials of building, which muſt generally be brought from a 
great diſtance, and above all the dearneſs of ground-rent, every 
latidlord acting the part of a monopoliſt, and frequently exacting 
a higher rent for a ſingle acre of bad land in a town, than can be 
had for a hundred of the beſt in the country; but it ariſes in part 
from the peculiar manners and cuſtoms of the people, which oblige 
every maſter of a family to hire a whole houſe from top to bottom. 
A dwelling-houſe in England means every thing that is contained 
under the ſame roof. In France, Scotland, and many other parts 


of Europe, it frequently means no more than a fingle ſtory. A 


tradeſman in London is obliged to hire a whole houſe in that part 
of the town where his cuſtomers live. His ſhop is upon the ground- 
floor, and he and his family ſleep in the garret; and he endeavours 


to pay a part of his houſe-rent by letting the two middle ſtories to 


lodgers. He expects to maintain his family by his trade, and not 
by his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and Edinburgh, the people 
who let lodgings, have commonly no other means of ſubſiſtence; 


and 
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and the price of the lodging muſt pay, mms ohms _ 
houſe, W the family. 1 +1 


| Parr I. 
Inequalities horns cer by the Policy of Europe. 
od 10 


guen ave the inequalitien:in tho whale of — and 
diſadvantages of the different employments of labour and ſtock, 


which the defect of any of the three requiſites above mentioned 


muſt occaſion, even where there is the moſt, perfect liberty. But 
the policy of Europe, by not leaving things at perfect Woe OC» 
cxfions other inequalities of much greater importance, | 4 


Ir does this chiefly in the three following ways. Firſt, by re- 
ſtraining the competition in ſome employmenta to a ſmaller num- 
ber than would otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into them; ſecondly, 
by increaſing it in others beyond what it naturally would be; 
and, thirdly, by obſtructing the free circulation of labour and 
ſtock, both Frog employment | to RIOT 3 and from Tons to 


place. 


FiRsT, The policy of Berens VP! a very apa ine- 
quality in the whole of the advantages and diſadvantages of the 
different em ployments of labour and ſtock, by reſtraining the 
competition-in ſome employments to a. ſmaller number than might 


n be diſpoſed to enter into them. 


Tux excluſive privileges of corporations are the e principal means 
| i makes uſe of for his purpoſe. OS: 


= WS: 
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Tux excluſive. privilege of an sheet trade 'nhciſſrlly 


reſtrains the competition, in the town where it is "eſtabliſhed, to 
b U 2 thoſe 
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BO OK | thoſe who are free of the trade. To have ſerved an apprenticeſhip 
* in the town, under a maſter properly qualified, is commonly tlie 
neceſſary requiſite for obtaining this freedom. The bye- laws of 

the corporation regulate ſometimes the number of apprentices 

which any maſter is allowed to have, and almoſt always the number 

of years which each apprentice is obliged to ſerve. The intention 

of both regulations is to reſtrain the competition to a much ſmaller 
number than might otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into the trade. 

The limitation of the number of apprentices reſtrains it directly. 

A long term of apprenticeſhip reſtrains it more * n as 
etfectually, by * the hog arp of ed dcation. 9 

, In Sheffield na maſter cutler can Fal more * one apprentice 
at a time, by a bye-law of the corporation. In Norfolk and Nor- 
wich no maſter weaver can have more than two apprentices, under 
pain of forfeiting five pounds a month to the king. No maſter 
hatter can have more than two apprentices any where in England, 
or in the Engliſh plantations, under pain of forfeiting five pounds 
a month, half to the king, and half to him who ſhall ſue in any 
court of record. Both theſe regulations, though they have been 
confirmed by a publick law of the kingdom, are evidently dic- 
tated by the ſame corporation ſpirit which enacted the bye· law 
of Sheffield. The ſilk weavers in London had ſcarce been in- 
corporated a year when they enacted a bye-law reſtraining any 
maſter from having more than two apprentices at a time, It re- 
quired a particular act of paxliament to reſcind this bye-law. 


N f # 


Seven years fot antiently to have — all over Europe, the 

uſual term eſtabliſhed for the duration of apprenticeſhips in the 
greater part of incorporated trades. All ſuch incorporations were 
antiently called univerſities; which indeed is the proper Latin 
name for any incorporation whatever. The univerſity of ſmiths, 
the univerſity of taylors, &c. are expreſſions which we commonly 
| meet 
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meet with in the old charters of antient towns. 'When.thoſe pare EQAT. 
ticular incorporations which are now pecularly called univerſitiass 
were firſt eſtabliſhed, the term of years which it was neceflary to 
ſtudy, in order to obtain the degrem of maſter of arts, appears 
evidently to have been copied from the term of apprenticeſhip in 
common trades, of which the incorporations were much mere 
antient. As to have wrought ſeven years under a maſter properly 
qualified, as neceſſary in order to intitle any perſon to become a 
maſter and to have himſelf apprentices in a common trade; fo to 
have ſtudied ſeven years under a. maſter properly qualified, was ne- 
ceſſary to entitle him to become -a- maſter, teacher, or doſtor 
(words antiently ſynonimous) in the liberal arts, and to have 
ſcholars or apprentices as likewiſe OY n to 
ſtudy under him. | 


By the 5th of Elizabeth, eee une 8 of Ap- - 
prenticeſhip,. it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould for the future 
exerciſe any trade, craft, or miſtery at that time exerciſed in 
England, unleſs he had previouſly ſerved to it an apprenticeſhip of 
ſeven years at leaſt; and what before had been the bye - law of 
many particular corporations, became in England the general and 
public law of all trades carried on in market towns. For though 
the words of the ſtatute are very general, and ſeem plainly to 
include the whole kingdom, by interpretation its operation has 
been limited to market-towns, it having been held that in 
country villages a perſon may exerciſe ſeveral different -trades, 
though he has not ſerved a ſeven years apprenticeſhip to each, 
they being neceſſary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, and 
the number of people frequently not being fafhcjent to 9 apply. 
each with a particular ſett af hands, 


By a ſtrict interpretation of the words top the aperation of 
this ſtatute has been limited to thoſe trades which were eſtabliſhed 
Vor. L U 3 | un 
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BOOK in England before the in of Elizabeth, and lias never been 
extended to ſuch as have been introduced ſince that time. This 


limitation has given occaſion to ſeveral diſtintions which, con- 
ſidered as rules of poliee, appear as fooliſh as can well be imagined. 
It has been adjudged; ſor example, that a coach-maker can nei- 
ther himſelf make nor employ journeymen to make his coach» 
wheels, but muſt buy them of a maſter wheel-wright;z this latter 
trade having been exei ciſed in England before the 5th ! of Eli- 
zabeth. But a -wheel-wright, - though he has never ſerved an 


apprenticeſhip to a coach- maker, may either himſelf make or 


employ journeymen to make coaches; the trade of a coach- 
maker not being within the ſtatute, becauſe not exerciſed in | 
England at the time when it was made. The manufactures of 
Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, are many of 


them, upon this account, not within the Re" not having been 


exerciſed in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. 


1s France, the duration of apprenticeſhips is different i in dif- 


ferent towns and in different trades. In Paris, five years is the. 
term required in a great number; but before any perſon can be 


qualified 'to exerciſe the trade as a maſter, he muſt, in many of 
them, ſerve five years more as a journeyman. During this latter 
term he is called the companion of his maſter, and the term Itſelf 
is .called his companionſhip. 


| In Scotland there is no general law which regulates univerſally 


the duration of apprenticeſhips. The term is different in different 


corporations. Where it is long, a part of it may generally be redeemed 


by paying a ſmall fine. In moſt towns too à very ſmall fine is 


ſufficient to purchaſe the freedom of any corporation. The wea- 
vers of linen and hempen cloth, the principal manufactures of 
the country, as well as all other artificers ſubſervient to them, 
wheet-makers, reel-makers, &c. may .exerciſe their trades i in any 

4 town 
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town corporate without paying any fine. In all towns corporate CHAP., 
all perſons are free to ſell butchers- meat upon any lawful day of 
the week. Three years is in Scotland a common term of ap- 
prenticeſhip even in ſome very nice trades, and in general I know 


of no country in * g r T e my 
— 


{IS 


Tux property which every man has i in his own labour, as it Is 
the original foundation of all other property, ſo it is the moſt 

ſacred and inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man lies in the 

ſtrength and dexterity of his hands; and to hinder him from 

employing this ftrength and dexterity in what manner he thinks 

proper without injury to his neighbour, is a plain violation of this 

moſt ſacred property. It is a manifeſt encroachment upon the 

juſt liberty both of the workman, and of thoſe who might be 

diſpoſed to employ him. As it hinders the one from working at 

what he thinks proper, ſo it hinders the other from employing 
whom they think proper. To judge whether he is fit to be em- 
ployed, may furely be truſted to the diſcretion of the employers 

whoſe intereſt it fo much concerns. The affected anxiety of the 

law-giver leſt they ſhould employ an improper perſon, is evidently 

as impertinent as it is oppreſſive. 


Tur inſtitution of long apprenticeſhips can give no ſecurity 
that inſufficient workmanſhip ſhall not frequently be expoſed to 
publick ſale. When thus is done it is generally the effect of fraud, 
and not of inability ; and the longeſt” apprenticeſhip can give no 
ſecurity againſt fraud. Quite different regulations are neceſſary 
to prevent this abuſe. The ſterling mark upon plate, and the 
ſtamps upon linen and woollen cloth, give the purchaſer much 
greater ſecurity than any ſtatute of apprenticeſhip. He generally 
looks at theſe, but never thinks it worth while to enquire nr 
the workman had ſerved a ſeven years apprenticeſhip. 
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Tux inſtitution of long apprenticeſhips has no tendency to form 
young people to induſtry. A journeyman who works by the piece 


is likely to be induſtrious, becauſe he derives a benefit from every 
exertion of his induſtry. An apprentice is likely to be idle, and 


Almoſt always is ſo, becauſe he has no immediate intereſt to be 
otherwiſe. In the inferior employments, the ſweets of labour 
conſiſt altogether in the recompence of labour. They who are 
ſooneſt in a condition to enjoy the ſweets of it, are likely ſooneſt to 
conceive a reliſh for it, and to acquire the early habit of induſtry. A 
young man naturally conceives an averſion to labour, when for a 
long time he receives no benefit from it. The boys who are put 


out apprentices from publick charities are generally bound for more 


than the uſual number of years, and they generally turn out very 
idle and worthleſs. 


: 


APPRENTICESHIPS were altogether unknown to the antients. 
The reciprocal duties of maſter and apprentice make a conſiderable 
article in every modern code. The Roman law is perfectly ſilent 
with regard to them. I know no Greek or Latin word (I might 
venture, I believe, to aſſert that there is none) which expreſſes the 
idea we now annex to the word Apprentice, a ſervant bound to 
work at a particular trade for the benefit of a maſter, during a 


term of years, upon condition that the maſter ſhall teach him 
that trade. 


LoxG apprenticeſhips are altogether unneceſſary. The arts, 
which are much ſuperior to common trades, ſuch as thoſe of making 
clocks and watches, contain no ſuch myſtery. as to require a long 
courſe of inſtruction. The firſt invention of ſuch beautiful ma- 
chines, indeed, and even that of ſome of the inſtruments employed 
in making them, muſt, no doubt, have been the work of deep 
thought and long time, and may juſtly be conſidered as among the 

happieſt 
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happieſt efforts of human ingenuity, But when both have been C H A F. 
fairly invented and are well underſtood, to. explain to any young — 


man, in the compleateſt manner, how to apply the inſtruments and 


how to conſtrut the machines, cannot well require more than the 


leſſons of a few weeks: perhaps thoſe of a few. days might be 


ſufficient. In the common mechanick trades, thoſe of a few days 
might certainly be ſufficient. The dexterity of hand, indeed, even 


in common trades, cannot be acquired without much practice and 


experience. But a young man would practiſe with much more 
diligence and attention, if from the beginning he wrought as 
a journeyman, being paid in proportion to the little work which he 


could execute, and paying in his turn for the materials which he 
might ſometimes ſpoil through aukwardneſs and inexperience. His 


education would generally in this way be more effectual, and 


always leſs tedious and expenſive. The maſter, indeed, would be 

a loſer. He would loſe all the wages of the apprentice, which he 
now faves, for ſeven years together. In the end, perhaps, 
the apprentice himſelf would be a loſer. In a trade ſo eaſily learnt 
he' would have more competitors, and his wages, when he came 
to be a compleat workman, would be much leſs than at preſent. 
The ſame increaſe of competition would reduce the profits of the 
maſters as well as che wages of the workmen. The trades, the 
crafts, the myſteries, would all be loſers. But the public would 
be a gainer, the work of all artificers coming in this way much 
cheaper to market. 


' Iv is to prevent this reduction of price, and conſequently of wages 
and profit, by reſtraining that free competition which would moſt 
certainly occaſion it, that all corporations, and the greater part of cor- 
poration laws, have been eſtabliſhed, In order to erect a corporation, 
no other authority in antient times was requiſite i in many parts of 


Europe, but that of the town corporate in which it was eſtabliſhed, 
Vor. I. + : In 
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B ON K In England, indeed, a charter from the king was likewiſe neceſſary. 
Wy, hut this prerogative of the crown ſeems to have been reſerved 
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rather for extorting money from the ſubject, than for the defence 
of the common liberty againſt ſuch oppreffive monopolies. - Upon 
paying a fine to the king, the charter ſeems generally.to have been 
__ readily granted; and when any particular claſs of artificers or traders 

thought proper to act as a corporation without a charter, ſuch 
adulterine guilds, as they were called, were not always diffranchiſed , 
upon that account, but obliged to fine annually to the king for 
permiſſion to exerciſe their uſurped. privileges. The immediate: 
inſpection of all corporations, and of the bye-laws: which they might 
think proper to enact for their own government, belonged to the 
town corporate in which they were eſtabliſhed ; and whatever diſ- 
cipline was exerciſed over them, proceeded commonly, not.from the 
king, but from that greater incorporation of which thoſe ſubordinate. 
ones were oury parts or members, 


Tur government of towns corporate was altogether in the 
hands of traders and artificers ; and it was the manifeſt intereſt of 
every particular claſs of them, to prevent the market from being 


overſtocked, as they commonly expreſs it, with their own particular 
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ſpecies of induftry ;. which is in reality, to keep it always under- 
ſtocked. Each claſs. was eager to eſtabliſh regulations proper for 
this purpoſe, and, provided it was allowed to do ſo, was willing to 
conſent that every other claſs ſhould do the ſame. In conſequence 
of ſuch regulations, indeed, each claſs was obliged to buy the goods 
they had occafion for from every other within the town, ſomewhat 
dearer than they otherwiſe might have done. But in recompence, 
they were enabled to ſell their own juft as much dearer ; ſo that ſo 
far it was as broad as long, as they ſay; and in the dealings of the 
different claſſes within the town with one another, none of them 


were loſers * theſe regulations. But in their dealings with the 
4 Country 
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every town. 


h 


Bonus — WOry its whole ſubſiſtence, and all the aid. of 


its induſtry, from the country. It pays for theſe chiefly in two. 


ways: firſt, by ſending back to the country a part of thoſe 
materials wrought up and manufactured ; in which caſe their price 
is augmented by the wages of the workmen, and the profits of their 
maſters or immediate employers : ſecondly, by ſending to it a 
part both of the rade and manufactured produce, either of other 
countries, or of diſtant parts of the ſame country, imported into the 
town ; in which caſe too the original price of thoſe goods is 
augmented by the wages of the carriers or failors, and by the pro- 
fits of the merchants who employ them. In what is gained upon the 
firſt of thoſe two branches of commerce, confiſts the advantage 
which the town makes by its manufactures; in what is gained 
upon the ſecond, the advantage of its inland and foreign trade. 
The wages of the workmen, and the profits of their different em- 
ployers, make up the whole of what is gained upon both, What- 
ever regulations, therefore, tend to increaſe thoſe wages and 
profits beyond what they otherwiſe would be, tend to enable the 
town to purchaſe, with a ſmaller quantity of its labour, the pro- 
duce of a greater quantity of the labour of the country. They 
give the traders and artificers in the town an advantage -over the 
landlords, farmers, and labourers in the country, and break down 
that natural equality which would ' otherwiſe take place in the 
commerce which is carried on between them. The whole annual 


produce of the labour of the ſociety is annually divided between : 
thoſe two different ſetts of people. By means of thoſe regulations 
a2 greater ſhare of it is given to the inhabitants of the town than 


. otherwiſe fall to them; and a leſs to thoſe of the country. 
X 2 THE 
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Country they were all great gainers ; and in theſe latter deal- CHAP. 
ings conſiſts the whole trade _—_— ſupports and enriches — 
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. OO K Tux price which the town really pays for the proviſions and 
w— materials annually imported into it, is the quantity of manufactures 


and other goods annually exported from it. The dearer the latter 
are ſold, the cheaper the former are bought. The induſtry of the 
town becomes more, and that of the country leſs advantageous. 


Tur the induſtry which is carried on in towns' is, every where 
in Europe, more advantageous than that which is carried on in 
the country, without entering into any very nice computations, 
we may ſatisfy ourſelves by. one very ſimple and obvious obſervation. 
In every country of Europe we find, at leaſt, a. hundred. people who 
have acquired great fortunes from ſmall beginnings by trade and 
manufactures, the induſtry. which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done ſo by that which properly belongs to the.country, 
the raiſing of rude produce by. the improvement. and cultivation of 
land, Induſtry,, therefore, muſt be better rewarded, the wages of 
labour and the profits of ſtock muſt. evidently be greater in the one 
ſituation than in the other. But ſtack and labour naturally feek the 
moſt advantageous employment. They naturally, therefore, reſort 
as much as they can to the town, and deſert the country. 


Tux inhabitants of a town, being collected into one place, can 
eaſily combine together. The moſt inſignificant trades carried on in 
towns have accordingly, in ſome place or other, been incorporated; 
and even where they have never been incorporated, yet the corporation 
ſpirit, the jealouſy of ſtrangers, the averſion. to take apprentices, 
or to communicate the ſecret of their trade, generally prevail in 
them, and often teach them, by. voluntary aſſociations and agree- 
ments, to prevent that free competition which. they. cannot pro- 
hibit by bye-laws. The trades which employ but a ſmall number 
of hands, run moſt eaſily into ſuch combinations. Half a dozen 
wool-combers perhaps are neceſſary to keep a thouſand ſpinners 
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and weavers at work. By combining not to take apprentices they 0 RAT. 
can not only engroſs the employment, but reduce the whole manu- — 


facture into a ſort of ſlavery to themſelves, and raiſe the price 
of their labour much above what is due'ts the eee Pray 
work. 


Tux inhabitants of che country, diſperſed in Aftanit d. 
cannot eaſily combine together. They have not only never been 


incorporated, but the corporation ſpirit never has prevailed 


among them. No apprenticeſhip has ever been thought neceſſary 
to qualify for huſbandry, the great trade of the country. After 
what are called the fine arts, and the liberal profeſſions, however, 


there is perhaps no trade which requires ſo great a variety of know 


ledge and experience. The innumerable volumes which: have been 


written upon it in all languages, may ſatisfy us, that among the 
wiſeſt and moſt learned nations, it has never been regarded as a. 
matter very eaſily underſtood. And from all thoſe volumes we 


hall in vain attempt to collect that knowledge of its various and 


'complicated operations, which is commonly poſſeſſed even by the 
common farmer; how contemptuouſly ſoever the very contemptible 


authors of ſome of them may ſometimes affect to ſpeak of him. 


There is ſcarce any common mechanick trade, on the contrary, of 


which all the operations may not be as compleatly and diſtinaly 


explained in a pamphlet of a very few pages, as it is poſſible for 
words illuſtrated by figures to explain them. In the hiſtory of the: 
arts, now publiſhing by the French academy of ſciences, ſeveral 
of them are actually explained in this manner. The direction of 
operations, beſides, which muſt be varied with every change of the 


weather, as well. as with many other accidents,. requires much more 


judgement and diſcretion, than that of thoſe which are. _ the 


ſame or "Ry —— the ſame; 
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Nor only the art of the farmer, the general direction of the 


| 3 operations of huſbandry, but many inferior branches of country 


labour require much more ſkill and experience than the greater 
part of mechanick trades. The man who works upon braſs and 
iron, works with inſtruments and upon materials of which the 
temper is always the. ſame, or very nearly the ſame. But the man 
who ploughs the ground with a team of horſes or oxen, works 
with inſtruments of which the health, ſtrength, and temper . are 
very different upon different occaſions. The condition of the 
materials which he works upon too is as variable as that of the 
inſtruments which he works with, and both require to be managed 
with much judgement and diſcretion. The commen ploughman, 
though generally regarded as the pattern of ſtupidity and i Ignorance, 
is ſeldom defective in this judgement and diſcretion. He is leſs 
.accuſtomed, indeed, to ſocial intercourſe than the mechanick who 
lives in a town. His voice and language are more uncouth and 
more difficult to be underſtood by thoſe who are not uſed to them. 
His underſtanding, however, being accuſtomed to conſider a greater 
variety of objects, is generally much ſuperior to that of the: other, 
-whoſe whole attention from morning till night is commonly oc- 
cupied in performing one or two very ſimple operations. How 
much the lower ranks of people in the country are really ſuperior 
to thoſe of the town, is well known to every man whom either 
buſineſs or curioſity has led to converſe much with both. In China 
and Indoſtan accordingly both the rank and the wages of .country 
labourers are ſaid to be ſuperior to thoſe of the greater part of 
.artificers and manufacturers. They would probably be ſo every 
-where, if corporation laws and the corporation ſpirit did not pre- 
vent it. | \ 


Tux ſuperiority which the induſtry of the towns has every 
Where in Europe over that of the country, is not altogether owing 
to 
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to corporations and corporation laws. It is 
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is ſupported by many CHAP; 


other regulations. The high duties upon foreign manuſactures 


and upon all goods imported by alien merchants, all tend to the 


ſame purpoſe. Corporation laws enable the inhabitants of towns 


to raiſe their prices, without fearing to be under - ſold by: the free 
competition of their own countrymen. Thoſe other regulations 
ſecure them equally againſt that of foreigners. The enhancement 
af price occaſioned by both is every where finally paid by the 


landlords, farmers, and labourers of the country, who have ſeldom 


oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of ſuch monopolies. They have com- 


monly neither inclination nor fitneſs toenter into eambinations ; and 


the clamour and ſophiſtry of merchants and manufacturers eaſily. 
perfuade them that the private intereſt of a. part, and of a ſub- 
ordinate part of the ſociety, .1s the general intereſt of the whole. 


Ix Great Britain the ſuperiority of the mnduftty of the towns 
over that of the country, ſeems to have been greater formerly 
than in the preſent times. The wages of country labour ap- 
proach nearer to thoſe of manufacturing labour, and the profits 
of ſtock employed in agriculture to thoſe. of trading and manu 
facturing ſtock, than they are faid to have done in the laſt century, 
or in the beginning of the preſent. This change may be regarded 
as the neceſſary, though very late conſequence of the extraordinary 
encouragement given to the induſtry of the towns. The ſtock 
accumulated in them comes in time to be ſo great, that it can no 


longer be employed with the antient profit in that ſpecies of in- 


duſtry which is peculiar. to them. That induſtry has its limits 
like every other; and the increaſe of ſtock, by increaſing the com- 
petition, neceſſarily reduces the profit. The lowering, of profit 
in the town forces out ſtock to the country, where, by creating a 


new demand for country labour, it neceſſarily raiſes its wages. It 
then ſpreads itſelf, if I may ſay ſo, over the face of the land, and by 


being. 
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19 K being employed in nd is in part reſtored to the country, 
— at the expence of which, in a great meaſure, it had originally 


been accumulated in the town. That every where in Europe the 
greateſt improvements of the country have been owing to ſuch 
overflowings of the ſtock originally accumulated in the towns, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter ; and at the ſame time to de- 


monſtrate, that though ſome countries have by this courſe attained 


to a conſiderable degree of opulence, it is in itſelf neceſſarily ſlow, 
uncertain, liable to be diſturbed and interrupted by innumerable 
accidents, and in every reſpect contrary to the order of nature and 


of reaſon. The intereſts, prejudices, laws and cuſtoms which 


have given occaſion to it, I ſhall endeavour to explain as fully 
and diſtinctly as I can in the third and fourth books of this 


enquiry. 


Porr of the ſame trade ſeldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diverſion, but the converſation ends in a conſpiracy. 
againſt the publick, or in ſome- contrivance to raiſe prices. It is 
impoſſible indeed to prevent ſuch meetings, by any law which 
either could be executed, or would be conſiſtent with liberty and 
juſtice. But though the law cannot hinder people of the ſame 
trade from ſometimes aſſembling together, it ought to do no- 
thing to facilitate ſuch aſſemblies ; much leſs to render them ne- 
ceſſary. | 2 


A REGULATION Which obliges all thoſe of the PR 1281 in 
a particular town to enter their names and places of abode in a 
publick regiſter, facilitates ſuch aſſemblies. It connects indivi- 
duals who might never otherwiſe be known to one another, and 


gives every man of the trade a direction where to find every 
other man of it. 


A REGULATION 
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A REGULATION which enables thoſe of tlie ſame trade t6 


themſelves in order to provide for tlieir poor, their ſick, 21 


widows and orphans, by giving them a com nen int intereſt to * 
renders * aſſemblies neceſlary. 


An incorporation not only Ati them lt. Ui Kais the 
act of the majority binding upon the Whole. In a free trade an 
effectual combination cannot be eſtabliſhed but by the unanimous 
conſent of every ſingle member of it, and it cannot laſt longer than 
every ſingle member of it continues of the ſame mind. The 
majority of a corporation can enact a bye-taw with proper penal- 
ties, which will limit the competition more effectually and more 
2 than any voluntary combination whatever. 


Tux pretence that corporations are ridteſfiry for the better 
government of the trade, is without any foundation. . The real 
and effectual difcipline which is exerciſed over a 'workman, 18 
not that of his corporation, but that of his cuſtomers. It is the 
fear of loſing their employment which reftrains his frauds and 
corrects his negligence. An excluſive corporation neceſſarily 
weakens the force of this diſcipline. A particular ſett of work- 
men muſt then be employed, let them behave wal or ill. It i is 
upon this account that in many large incorporated towns no 
tolerable workmen are to be found, even in ſome of the moſt neceſ- 


ſary trades. If you would have your work tolerably executed, 
it muſt” be done in the ſuburbs, where the workmen having no 


excluſive privilege, have nbthing but their character to depend 


upon, and you muſt then ſmuggle it into the town as well as 
yon can. 


Ir is in this manner chat the policy of Eureße 5 reſtraining 
the competition in ſome employments to a ſmaller number than 
Vor. I. Y ap would 
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798 K would otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into them, occaſions a very 
— important inequality in the whole of the advantages and diſad- 


vantages of the different employments of labour and ſtock. 


SECONDLY, The policy of Europe, by increaſing the compe- 
tition in ſome employments beyond what. it naturally would- be, 
occaſions another inequality of an oppoſite kind in the whole of 
the advantages and diſadvantages of the different employments of 
labour and ſtock. | | 


| Ir has been conſidered as of ſo much importance that a proper 
number of young people ſhould be educated for certain profeſ- 
fions, that, ſometimes the publick, and ſometimes the piety of 
private founders have eſtabliſhed many penſions, ſcholarſhips, ex- 
hibitions, burſaries, &c. for this purpoſe, which draw many more 
people into thoſe trades than could otherwiſe pretend to follow 
them. In all chriſtian countries, I believe, the education of the 


greater part of churchmen is paid for in this manner. Very few 


of them are educated altogether at their own expence. The long, 


tedious and expenſive education, therefore, of thoſe who are, will 


not always procure them a ſuitable reward, the. church being 
crowded with people who, in order to get employment, are willing 
to accept of a much ſmaller recompence than what ſuch an edu- 
cation would otherwiſe have entitled them to; and in this manner 
the competition of the poor takes away the reward of the rich. 
It would be indecent, no doubt, to compare either a curate or 
a chaplain with a journeyman in any common trade. The pay 
of a curate or chaplain, however, may very properly be conſidered 
as of the ſame nature with the wages of a journeyman. They - 
are, all three, paid for their work according to the contract which 
they may happen to make with their reſpective ſuperiors: Till 
after the middle of the fourteenth century, five merks, containing 
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about 48 much filver as ten pounds of our preſent money, was in C HA p. 


England the uſual pay of a curate or ſtipendiary pariſh prieſt, a 


we find it regulated by the decrees of ſeveral different national 
* councils, At the ſame period four-pence a day, containing the 


ſame quantity of ſilver as a ſhilling of our preſent money, was 


declared to be the pay of a maſter maſon, and three-pence a day, 
equal to nine-pence of our preſent money, that of a journeyman 
maſon. The wages of both theſe labourers, therefore, ſuppoſing 
them to have been conſtantly employed, were much ſuperior to 
thoſe of the curate. The wages of the maſter maſon, ſuppoſing 
him to have been without employment one-third of the year, 
would have fully equalled them, By the 12th of Queen Anne, 
c. 12, it is declared, That whereas for want of ſufficient main- 
«© tenance and encouragement to curates, the cures have in ſeveral 
places been meanly ſupplied, the biſhop is, therefore, empow- 


«« ered to appoint by writing under his hand and ſeal. a ſufficient 


certain ſtipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and not leſs than 


« twenty pounds a year.” Forty pounds a year is reckoned at 
preſent very good pay for a curate, and notwithſtanding this act 
of parhament, there are many curacies under twenty pounds a 


year. There are journeymen ſhoe- makers in London who earn forty 
pounds a year, and there is ſcarce an induſtrious workman of any 
kind in that metropolis who does not earn more than twenty, This 


laſt ſum indeed does not exceed what is frequently earned by com- 


mon labourers in many country pariſhes. Whenever the law has 
attempted to regulate the wages of workmen, 1t has always been 


rather to lower them than to raiſe them. But the law has upon 
many occaſions attempted to raiſe the wages of curates, and for 
the dignity of the church, to oblige the rectors of © pariſhes to 


give them more than the wretched maintenance which they them- 
ſelves might be willing to accept of. And in both caſes the law 
ſeems to have been equally ineffectual, and has never either been 


Y 2 able 
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RODE able to raiſe, the wages of curates or to. ſink. thoſe. of labourers to 
—-— the degree that was intended; becauſe it has never been able to 
hinder either the one from being willing to accept of leſs than the 
legal allowance, on account of the indigence of their ſituation and 
the multitude of their competitors; or the other from receiving 

| more, on, account of the contrary competition of thoſe, who expected 

3 to derive either profit or pleaſure from. employing them. 


Tux great dne and other eccleſiaſtical dignities ſupport 
the honour of the church, notwithſtanding the mean circum- 
ſtances of ſome of its inferior members. The reſpect paid to the 
profeſſion too makes ſome compenſation even to them for the mean- 
neſs of their pecuniary recompence. In England, and in all Roman 
Catholick countries, the lottery of the church is in reality much 
more advantageous than is neceſſary. The example of the churches 
of. Scotland, of Geneva, and. of ſeveral other proteſtant churches, 
may ſatisfy, us that in ſo creditable a profeſſion, in which education 
is ſo eaſily procured, the hopes of much more moderate benefices 
will draw a ſufficient number of learned, decent and reſpectable 
men into holy orders. 


In profeſſions in which there are no benefices, ſuch as law and 
phyſick, if an equal proportion of people were educated at the 
publick expence, the competition would ſoon be ſo great, as to 
fink very much their pecuniary reward. It might then not be 
worth any man's while to educate his ſon to either of thoſe pro- 
feſſions at his own expence. They would be entirely abandoned 
to ſuch as had been educated by thoſe publick charities, whoſe 
numbers and neceſſities would oblige them in general to content: 
themſelves with a very miſerable recompence, to the- entire degra- 
dation af the now reſpectable Profeſſions of law ane: Phyſick. 


THAT 
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cians probably would be in upon the foregoing. ſuppoſition. In 
euery part of Europe the greater part of them have been educated 


fox the church, but have been hindered. by different reaſons from 


entering into holy orders. They have generally, therefore, been 
educated; at tha publick expence, and their numbers are every where 
ſo great as commonly to W price of their bout, to a very 
TE om. 


| BxFoRE the invention, "of the art of | printing, the only 1 
ment by which a man of letters could make any thing by his 
talents, was that of a publick teacher, or by communicating to 


other people the curious and uſeful knowledge which he had. 


acquired himſelf: And this is fill ſurely a. more honourable, a 

more uſeful, and in general even a more profitable employment 
than that other of writing for a bookſeller, to which the art of 
printing has given occaſion. The time and ſtudy, the genius, 
know ledge and application requiſite to qualify an eminent teacher 
of the ſciences, are at leaſt equal to what is neceſſary for the greateſt 
praQtitioners 4 in law and phyſick. But the uſual reward of the emi- 
nent teacher bears no proportion to that of the, lawyer or phyſi- 
cian; becauſe the trade of the one is crowded with indigent people, 
who have been brought up to it at the publick expence; whereas 
thoſe of the other two are incumbered with very few who have not 
been educated at their own. The uſual recompence, however, 
of publick and private teachers, ſmall as it may appear, would 


undoubtedly be leſs than it is, if the competition of thoſe yet more 


. indigent men of letters who write for bread was not taken out of 
the market. Before the invention of the art of printing, a ſcholar 
and a beggar ſeem to have been terms very nearly ſynonymous. 


The different governors of the univerſities before that time 5 3925 | 


to have often granted licences ta their ſcholars to beg. 


177 In | 
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_ Tz 4ar unproſperous race of men commonly called men of n 
letters, axe pretty much in the ſituation Which lawyers and phyſi- 
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'In antient times, before any charities of this kind had been eſta- 


I. 
- . bliſhed for the education of ' indigent people to the learned profeſ- 


fions, the rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been much 
more conſiderable. Iforrates, in what is called his diſcourſe againſt 


the ſophiſts, reproaches the teachers of his own times with incon- 
fiſtency. They make the moſt magnificent promiſes to their 


ſcholars, ſays he, and undertake to teach them to be wiſe, to be 


happy, and to be juſt, and in return for ſo important a ſervice 
they ſtipulate the paultry reward of four or five mine. They who 


teach wiſdom, continues he, ought certainly to be wiſe themſelves ; 


but if any man was to ſell ſuch a bargain for ſuch a price, he would 


be convicted of the moſt evident folly.” He certainly does not 


mean here to exaggerate the reward, and we may be aſſured that 
it was not leſs than he repreſents it. Four minæ were equal to 
thirteen pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence : five minæ to ſixteen 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence. Something not leſs 
than the largeſt of thoſe two ſums, therefore, muſt at that time 
have been uſually paid to the moſt eminent teachers at Athens. 
Iſocrates himſelf demanded ten minæ, or thirty- three pounds fix 
ſhillings and eight pence, from each ſcholar. When he taught at 
Athens, he is ſaid to have had an hundred ſcholars. I underſtand 
this to be the number whom he taught at one time, or who attended 
what we would call one courſe of lectures, a number which will 
not appear extraordinary from ſo great a city to ſo famous a teacher, 
who taught too what was at that time the moſt faſhionable of 
all ſciences, rhetorick. He muſt have made, therefore, by each 
courſe of lectures, a thouſand mine, or 33331. 6s. 8d. A thou- 
ſand mine, accordingly, is ſaid by Plutarch in another place, to 
have been his Didactron or uſual price of teaching. Many other 
eminent teachers in thoſe times appear to have acquired great for- 
tunes. Gorgias made a preſent to the temple of Delphi of his own 


ſtatue in ſolid gold. We muſt not, I preſume, ſuppoſe that it 
was 
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was as large as the life. His way of living, as well as that of C. HA P. £7 


Hippias and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of thoſe way: 


times, is repreſented by Plato as ſplendid even to oſtentation. 
Plato himſelf is ſaid to have lived with a good deal of magnificence. 
Ariſtotle, after having been tutor to Alexander and moſt munifi- 


cently rewarded, as it is univerſally agreed, both by him and his 
father Philip, thought it worth while, notwithſtanding, to return : ' 
to Athens, in order to reſume the teaching of his ſchool. Teachers 
of the ſciences were probably in thoſe times leſs common than they 
came to be in an age or two afterwards, when the competition 
had probably ſomewhat reduced both the price of their labour and 
the admiration for their perſons. The moſt eminent of them, 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree of conſideration 
much ſuperior to any of the like profeſſion in the preſent times. 
The Athenians ſent Carneades the academick, and Diogenes the 
ſtoick, upon a ſolemn embaſly to Rome; and though their city had 
then declined from its former grandeur, it was ſtill an independent 
and conſiderable republick. Carneades too was a Babylonian by 
birth, and as there never was a people more jealous of admitting 


foreigners to publick offices than the Athenians, their conſideration 
for him muſt have been very great. 


Tus inequality 1s upon the whole, perhaps, rather advantageous 
than hurtful to the publick. It may ſomewhat degrade the profeſ- 
ſion of a publick teacher; but the cheapneſs of literary education is 
ſurely an advantage which greatly over-balances this trifling incon- 
veniency. The publick too might derive ſtill greater benefit. from 
it, if the conſtitution of thoſe ſchools and colleges, 1 in which educa- 
tion is carried on, was more reaſonable than it is at e through b 


the greater part of Europe. 


 THniRDLY,, The policy of Europe, by obſtructing the free circu- 
lation of labour and ſtock both from employment to employment, 
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29 K and from place to place, occaſions in ſome caſes a very inconve- 
pms nient inequality in the whole of the advantages” and diſadvantages 


of their different employments. 


Tur ftatute of apprenticeſhip obſtructs the free circulation of 
labour from one employment to another, even in the ſame place. 
The excluſiye privileges of corporations obſtruct it from one place 


to another, even in the ſame 9 mp oyment. 


Ir frequently happens that wits high wages are given. to the 
workmen in one manufacture, thoſe in another are obliged to 
content themſelves with bare ſubſiſtence. The one is in an ad- 
vancing ſtate, and has, therefore, a continual demand. for new 
hands: The other is in a declining ſtate, and the ſuper-abundance 
of hands is continually increaſing. Thoſe two manufactures may 
ſometimes be in the ſame town, and ſometimes in the ſame neigh- 


bourhood, without being able to lend the leaſt aſſiſtance to one 


another. The ſtatute of apprenticeſhip- may oppoſe it in the one 
caſe, and both that and an excluſive corporation in the other. In 
many different manufactures, however, the operations are ſo much 
alike, that the workmen could eaſily change trades with one an- 
other, if thoſe. abſurd laws did not hinder them. The arts of 
weaving plain linen and plain ſilk, for example, are almoſt entirely 
the ſame. That of weaving plain woollen is ſomewhat different; 
but the difference is ſo inſignificant that either a linen or a- filk 
weaver might become. a tolerable workman in a very few days. If 
any of thoſe three capital manufactures, therefore, were decaying, 
the workmen might find a reſource in one of the other two which 
was in a more proſperous condition; and their wages would neither 
riſe too high in the thriving, nor ſink too low in the decaying manu- 
facture. The linen manufacture indeed is, in England, by a 


particular ſtatute, open to every body; but as it is not much cul- 
tivated 
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tivated through the greater part of the country, it can afford no CHAP. 
general reſource to the workmen of other decaying manufactures, — 


who, wherever the ſtatute of apprenticeſhip” takes place, have no 
other choice but either to come upon the pariſh, or to work as 


common labourers, for which, by their habits, they are much worſe 
qualified than for any ſort of manufacture that bears any reſem- 


blance to their own. They generally, therefore, chuſe to come 


upon the pariſh. 


WHATEVER obſtructs the free circulation of labour from one 


employment to another, obſtructs that of ſtock likewiſe ; the quan- 
tity of ſtock which can be employed in any branch of buſineſs 


depending very much upon that of labour which can be employed 


in it. Corporation laws, however, give leſs obſtruction to the 
free circulation of ſtock from one place to another than to that of 
labour. It is every where much eaſier for a wealthy merchant to 
obtain the privilege of trading in a town corporate, than for a 
poor artificer to — that of working in it. 


Tux obſtruction which corporation laws give to the free cireu- 
lation of labour is common, I believe, to every part of Europe. 
That which is given to it by the poor laws, ſo far as I know, is 
peculiar to England. It conſiſts in the difficulty which a poor man 
finds in obtaining a ſettlement, or even in being allowed to exerciſe 
his induſtry in any pariſh but that to which he belongs. It is the 
labour of artificers and manufacturers only of which the free cir- 
culation is obſtructed by corporation laws. The difficulty of 
obtaining ſettlements obſtructs even that of common labour. It 
may be worth while to give ſome account of the riſe, progreſs, and 


preſent ſtate of this diſorder, the en ae of any in the 


* of England. | 
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Wen by the deſtruction af monaſteries the poor had been 


hrs. deprived of the charity of thoſe religious houſes, after ſome other 


ineffectual attempts for their relief, it was enacted by the 43d of 
Elizabeth, c. 2, that every pariſh ſhould be bound to provide for 
its own poor; and that overſeers of the poor ſhould be annually 
appointed, who, with the churchwardens, ſhould raiſe by a pariſh. 
rate, competent fums for this: purpoſe. 


By this atute the neceſlity of providing for their own: poor 
was indiſpenſibly impoſed upon every. pariſh, Who. were to be 
conſidered as the poor of each pariſh, therefore, became a queſtion: 
of ſome importance. This queſtion, after fome variation, was at 
laſt determined by the 13th and. 14th: of Charles II. when it was 


enacted. that forty days undiſturbed. reſidence ſhould gain any 


perſon a ſettlement in any pariſh ;. but that within that time it 
ſhould be Iawful for two juſtices of the peace, upon complaint 
made by the church-wardens or overſeers of the poor, to remove 
any new inhabitant to the pariſh where he was laſt legally ſettled; 
unleſs he either rented: a tenement of ten pounds a year, or could: 
give ſuch; ſecurity for the diſcharge of the pariſh where he was then 
living, as thoſe juſtices ſnould judge ſufficient. 


Some frauds, it is ſaid, were committed in+. conſequence of this 
ſtatute ; pariſh officers ſometimes bribing: their own. poor to go 
clandeſtinely to another pariſh, and by keeping themſelves. con- 
cealed for forty days to gain a ſettlement there, to the diſcharge of 
that to which they properly belonged. It was enacted, therefore, 
by the 1ſt of James II. that the forty days undiſturbed reſidence of 
any perſon neceſſary to gain a ſettlement, ſhould be accounted only 
from the time of- his delivering notice in writing, of the place of 
his abode and the number of his family, to one of the church- 
wardens or overſeers of the pariſh where he came to dwell. 


Bur 
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Bor pariſh officers; it ſeems, were not always more honeſt with CHAP. 
regard to their own, than they had been with regard to other — 


pariſhes, and ſometimes connived at ſuch intruſions, receiving the 


notice, and taking no proper ſteps in conſequence of it. As every 
perſon in a pariſh, therefore, was ſuppoſed to have an intereſt to 
prevent as much as poſſible their being burdened by ſuch intruders, 
it was further enacted by the 3d of William III, that the forty 
days reſidence ſhould be accounted only from the publication of 
ſuch notice in writing on * in 83 church immediately after 
divine ſervice. 7 | 


«© AFTER all, ſays Doctor Burn, this kind of ſettlement, by 


continuing forty days after publication of notice in writing, is 
very ſeldem obtained; and the deſign of the acts is not fo much 


«« for gaining of ſettlements, as for the avoiding of them, by 
* perfons coming into a pariſh clandeſtinely: for the giving of 
% notice is only putting a force upon the pariſh to remove. But 
«« if a perſon's ſituation is ſuch, that it is doubtful whether he is 


actually removeable or not, he ſhall by giving of notice compel 


«« the pariſh either to allow him a ſettlement unconteſted, by ſuf- 
«« fering him to continue forty days; or, by te him, to try 
« the right.“ | 


Tuars ſtatute, therefore, rendered it almoſt impracticable for a 
poor man to gain a new ſettlement in the old way, by forty days 
inhabitancy. But that it might not appear to preclude altogether 
the common people of one pariſh from ever eſtabliſhing themſelves 
with ſecurity in another, it appointed four other ways by which a 
ſettlement might be gained without any notice delivered or pub- 


liſhed. The firſt was, by being taxed to pariſh rates and paying 


them; the ſecond, by being elected into an annual pariſh office and 


ſerving in it a year; the third, by ſerving an apprenticeſhip in the 


0 pariſh ; 
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pariſh; the fourth, by being hired into ſervice there for a year, 
and continying in the ſame ſervice N the whole a „ 


Nopopy can gain a ſettlement by either of the two firſt ways, 
but by the publick deed of. the whole pariſh, who are 'too well 
aware of the conſequences to adopt any new comer who has nothing 
but his labour to ſupport him, either by taxing ham to pariſh rates, 
or by 8 him into a pariſh office. | 


No married man can well Rein any ſettlement in either of the 
two laſt ways. An apprentice is ſcarce ever married, and it is 
expreſly enacted, that no married ſervant ſhall gain any ſettlement 
by being hired for a year. The principal effect of introducing 
ſettlement by ſervice, has been to put out in a great meaſure the 
old faſhion of hiring for a year, which before had been fo cuſtomary 
in England, that even at this day, if no particular term is agreed 
upon, the law intends that every ſervant is hired for a year. But 
maſters are not always willing to give their ſervants a ſettlement by 
hiring them in this manner; and ſervants are not always willing to 
be ſo hired, becauſe as every laſt ſettlement diſcharges all the fore- 
going, they might thereby loſe their original ſettlement - in the 
places of their nativity, the habitation of their parents and re- 
lations. 


No independent workman, it is evident, whether labourer or. 
artificer, is likely to gain any new ſettlement either by apprentice- 


ſhip or by ſervice. When ſuch a perſon, therefore, carried his in- 


duſtry to a new pariſh, he was liable to be removed, how healthy 
and induſtrious ſoever, at the caprice of any churchwarden or 
overſcer, unleſs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds a. year, 
a thing impoſſible for one who has nothing but his labour to live 
by; or could give ſuch ſecurity for the diſcharge of the pariſh as 

4 Ss | two.. 
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two juſtices of the peace ſhould judge ſufficient. - What ſecurity A 
they ſhall require, indeed, is left altogether to their diſcretion; bu 
they cannot well require leſs than thirty pounds, it having deen 
enacted, that the purchaſe even of a freehold eſtate of leſs chan 

thirty pounds value, ſhall not gain any perſon a ſettlement, as not 
being ſufficient for the diſcharge of the pariſh, But this is a ſe- 

curity which ſcarce any man who lives by labour can give ; and. 
much greater ſecurity i is frequently demanded. 


IN order to reſtore in ſome meaſure that free circulation of labour 
which thoſe different ſtatutes had almoſt ent irely taken away, the 
invention of certificates was fallen upon. By the sth and gth of ; 
William IH. it was enacted, that if any perſon ſhould bring a certi- 
ficate from the pariſh where he was laſt legally ſettled, ſubſcribed | 
by the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor, and allowed by 
two juſtices of the peace, that every other pariſh ſhould be obliged | 
to receive him; that he ſhould not be removable merely upon ac- 
count of his being likely to become chargeable, but only upon 
his becoming actually chargeable, and that then the pariſn which 
granted the certificate ſhould ' be obliged to pay the expence both 
of his maintenance and of his removal. And in order to give the 
moſt perfect ſecurity to the pariſh where ſuch certificated man 
ſhould come to reſide, it was further enacted by the ſame ſtatute, 
that he ſhould gain no ſettlement there by any means whatever, 
except either by renting a tenement of ten pounds. a year, or by 
ſerving upon his own account in an annual pariſh office for one 
whole year; and conſequently neither by notice, nor by ſervice,” 

nor by apprenticefhip, nor by paying pariſh rates. By the 12th. 
of- Queen Anne too, ſtat, 1. c. 18. it was further enadcted, that 

neither the ſervants nor apprentices of ſuch certificated man ſhould . 
gain any ſettlement in , the pariſh where he reſided under ſuch cer 
tificate... / 


How. 
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How far this invention has- reſtored that! free ciretlation of 


E | 
= labour which the preteeding ſtatutes had almoſt entirely taker 


away, we may learn from the following very judicious obſer- 
vation of Doctor Burn. It is obvious, ſays he, that there are 
divers good reaſons for requiring certificates with perſons com- 
ing to ſettle in any place; namely, that perſons reſiding under 
them can gain no ſettlement, neither by apprenticeſhip, nor by 
« ſervice, nor by giving notice, nor by paying pariſh rates; that 
« they can ſettle neither apprentices nor ſervants; that if they 
« become chargeable, it is certainly known whither to remove 
<< them, and the pariſh ſhall be paid for the removal, and for 
their maintenance in the mean time; and that if they fall ſick, 
„ and cannot be removed, the pariſh which gave the certificate 
muſt maintain them: None of all which can be without a cer- 
e tificate. Which reaſons will hold proportionably for patiſhes 
not granting certificates in ordinary caſes; for it is far more 
than an equal chance, but that they will have the certificated 
„ perſons again, and in a worſe condition.” The moral of this 
obſervation ſeems to be, that certificates ought always to be re- 
quired by the pariſh where any poor man comes to reſide, and 
that they onght very ſeldom to be granted by that which he pro- 
poſes to leave. There is ſomewhat of hardſhip in this matter 
of certificates,” ſays the ſame very intelligent author in his 


Hiſtory of the poor laws, by putting it in the power of a pariſh 


« officer, to impriſon a man as it were for life; however incon- 


* yenient it may be for him to continue at that place where he 


«© has had the misfortune to acquire what is called a ſettlement, or 
„whatever advantage he may propoſe to himſelf by living elſe- 
6 where.” 


THoVGH a certificate carries along with it no teſtimonial of 
good behaviour, and certifies nothing but that the perſon belongs 
| | — | to 
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to o the parti to which be really does belong, N FRA? 
cretionary in the . pariſh officers either to grant. or to refuſe it. A > 
mandamus was orce moved for, ſays Doctor Burn, to compel the 
churehwardens and overſeers to ſign a certificatez hut the court o 
amen nnen 


13 BE very zie price of Ser le we: 8 find ire 
England in places at no great diſtance from one another, is pro- 
bably gwing to the obſtruction which the law of ſettlements gives 
to a poor man who wonld carry his induſtry from one pariſh to 
another without a certificate. A ſingle man, indeed, who is healthy 

and induſtrious, may ſometimes reſide by, ſuſſeranct without one; 
but a man with a wife and family who ſhould attempt to .do.ſo, 
would in moſt pariſhes be ſure of being removed, and if the ſingle 
man ſhould afterwards marry, he would generally be removed 
likewiſe. The ſcarcity of hands in one pariſh, therefore, cannot 
always be relieved by their ſuper- abundance in another, as it is 
conſtantly 1 in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other countries where 
there is no- difficulty. of ſettlement. In ſuch countries, though 
wages may ſometimes xiſe a little in the neighbourhogd: of a great 
town, or wherever elſe there is an extraordinary demand for la- 
bour, and ſink gradually as the diſtance from ſuch places increaſes, 
till they fall back to the common rate of the. country; Jet we never 
meet with thoſe. ſudden and unaecountable differences in the wages 
of neighbouring, places which we ſometimes; find in England, where 


it is often more difficult for a poor man to paſs the artificial boun· 
dary of a pariſh, than an arm of the ſea. or a ridge of high 


mountains, natural boundaries which ſometimes ſeparate very di- 
ſtinctly different rates of e in md countries. 


0 remaove- a: man = oa committed no. mr fram 
the pariſh. heren her ite eee of na-. 
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B 901 K tural! liberty and juſtice. The common people of England, how- 
ever, ſo jealous of their liberty, but like the common people of 


"moſt other countries never rightly underſtanding wherein it con- 


fiſts, have now for more than a century together ſuffered them- 


ſelves to be expoſed to this oppreſſion without a remedy. Though 
men of reflection too have ſometimes complained of the law of 


ſettlements as a publick grievance; yet it has never been the 


object of any general popular clamour, ſuch as that againſt 
general warrants, an abuſive practice undoubtedly, but ſuch 


a one as was not likely to occaſion any general oppreſſion. 
There is ſcarce a poor man in England of forty years of age, I 
will venture to ſay, who has not in ſome part of his life felt 


himſelf moſt cruelly oppreſt by this ill contrived law of ſettle- 
aments. 


I sHALL conclude this long chapter with obſerving, that though 
anciently it was uſual to rate wages, firſt by general laws extending 
over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular orders of 
the juſtices of peace in every particular county, both theſe prac- 
tices have now gone intirely into diſuſe. <* By the experience of 


above four hundred years, ſays Doctor Burn, it ſeems time to 


« lay aſide all endeavours to bring under ſtrict regulations, what 
« jn its own nature ſeems incapable of minute limitation: for 
« if all perſons in the ſame kind of work were to receive equal 
% wages, there would be no emulation, and no room left. for in- 
60 duſtry or ingenuity.” | 


' PARTICULAR acts of parliament, however, till attempt ſome- 
times to regulate wages in particular trades and in particular places, 
Thus the 8th of George III. prohibits under heavy penalties all 

maſter taylors in London, and five miles round it, from giving, 
and their workmen from accepting, more than two ſhillings and 
ſevene 


* 
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eren penee haffpenny à day, except in the caſe of à generap monrn- Cn Ay. 
ing. Whenever the legiſlature attempts to regulate the differences — 
between maſters and tireir workmen, its counſellors ave always the) 
maſters. When the regulation, therefore, is in favonr of the 
workmen, it is always uſt and equitable; but it is ſometimes other 
wiſe when in favour of the-ttiaſters. Thus the law Which obliges 
the maſters in ſeveral different trads to pay their workmen try mꝗↄ . 
ney and not in goods, is quifts fuſt and equitable. It impoſes no 
real hard(hip-upon'the maſters. It only obliges them to pay that 
value in money, which they pretended to pay, but did not always 
really pay, in goods. This law is in favour of the workmen; 
but the 8th- of George III. is in favour of the maſters. When 
maſters: combine together in order to reduce the wages of their 
work mer, they commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give more than a certain wage under à4 certain penalty. 
Were the workmen to enter into a contrary combination of the 
fame kind, not to accept of a certain wage under a certain penalty, 
the lay would puniſh them very ſeverely; and if i it dealt impartially 
it would treat the maſters in tlie lame manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very regulation which maſters: 
ſometimes attempt to eſtabliſh by ſuch combinations. The com- 
plaint of the workmen, that it puts the ableſt and moſt indu- 


ſtrious upon the ſame footing 2 an ordinary workman, ſeems 
perfectly well founded. 


— 


Id antient times too it was uſual to attempt to regulate the: 
profits of merchants and other dealers, by rating the price both of 
proviſions and other goods. The aſſize of bread is, fo far as I 
know, the only remnant of this ancient uſage. Where there is 
an excluſive corporation, it may perhaps be proper to regulate the 
price of the firſt neceſſary of life. But where there is none, the 
competition will regulate it much better than any aſſize. The: 
Vo. I. A a method 


ö 
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1 da method of fixing the aſſize of bread eſtabliſhed by the 31ſt of 
—— George II. could not be put in practice in Scotland, on account 


of a defect in the law; its execution depending upon the office of 
_ «clerk of the market, which does not exiſt there. This defect was not 
remedied till the 3d of George III. The want of an aſſize oc- 
caſioned no ſenſible inconveniency, and the eſtabliſhment of one, 
in the few places where it has yet taken place, has produced no 


ſenſible advantage. In the greater part of the towns of Scotland, 
however, there is an incorporation of bakers who claim excluſive 
privileges, though they are not very ſtrictly guarded. 


Tur proportion between the different rates both of wages and 
profit in the different employments of labour and ſtock, ſeems 
not to be much affected, as has already been obſerved, by the riches 
or poverty, the advancing, ſtationary, or declining ſtate of the ſociety. 
Such revolutions in the publick welfare, though they affect the general 
rates both of wages and profit, muſt in the end affect them equally in 
all different employments. The proportion between them, therefore, 
muſt remain the ſame, and cannot well be altered, at leaſt for any 
conſiderable time, by any ſuch revolutions. 
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CHAP. XI. 
O the Rent of Land. 


ENT, conſidered: as the price paid for tlie uſe of land, is 
naturally the higheſt which the tenant can afford to pay in the 
actual circumſtances of the land. In adjuſting the terms of the 


leaſe, the landlord endeavours to leave him no greater ſhare of the 
produce than what is ſufficient to keep up the ſtock. from which he 


furniſhes the ſeed, pays the labour, and. purchaſes and main- 


tains the cattle and other inſtruments of huſbandry, together with 
the ordinary profits of farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. This is 
evidently the ſmalleſt ſhare with which the tenant can content himſelf 


without being a loſer, and the landlord ſeldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what is the ſame: thing; 
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whatever part of its price, is over and above this ſhare, he naturally 


endeavours: to reſerve to himſelf as the rent of his land, which is 
evidently the higheſt the tenant can afford to pay in the 
actual circumſtances of the land. Sometimes, indeed, the: 
liberality, more frequently the ignorance, of the landlord, 
makes him accept of ſomewhat leſs than this portion; and 
ſometimes too, though more rarely, the ignorance of the tenant 
makes him-undertake to pay ſomewhat more, or to content himſelf. 
with ſomewhat leſs than the ordinary profits of farming ſtock. in 
the neighbourhood. This portion, however, may ſtill be conſidered . 
as the natural rent of land, or the rent for which it is naturally, 


meant. that land ſhould for the moſt part be lett. 105 


Tux rent of land, it may be thought, is frequently no more 


than a reaſonable profit or intereſt for the ſtock laid out hy the land- 
lord upon its improvement. This, no doubt, may be partly the 
caſe upon ſome occaſions; for it can ſcarce ever be more than partly 


Aa 2 the 


— 


| 
i 
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B = K the caſe. The landlord demands a rent even for unimproved land, 


V and the ſuppoſed intereſt or profit npon the expence of improvement 
is generally an addition to this original rent. Thoſe improvements, 


beſides, are not always made by the ſtock of the landlord, but ſome- 
times by that of the tenant. When the leaſe comes to be renewed, 
however, the landlord commonly demands the ſame * 
of rent, as if they had been all made by his own, 


He ſometimes demands rent for what is altogether incapable of 
human improvement. Kelp is a ſpecies of ſea-weed, which, when 
burnt, yields an alkalme ſalt, uſeful for making glaſs, ſoap, and 
for ſeveral other purpoſes. It grows in ſeveral parts of Great 
Britain, particularly in Scotland, upon ſuch rocks only as lie within 
the high water mark, which are twice every day covered with the 
ſea, and of which the produce, therefore, was never augmented 
by human induſtry. The landlord, however, whoſe eſtate is 


bounded by a kelp ſhore of this kind, demands a rent forit asmuch 


as for his corn fields. 


Tur ſea in the neighbourhood of the iſlands of Shetland is more 
than commonly abundant in fiſh, which make a great ꝓart of the ſub- 


fiſtence of their inhabitants. But in order to profit by the produce of 


the water, they muſt have a habitation upon the neighbouring land. 
The rent of the landlord is in proportion, not to what the farmer 


can make by the land, but to what he can make both by the land 


and the water. It is partly paid in ſea fiſn; and one of the very 


few inſtances in which rent makes a part of the price - of that com- 
modity, is to be found in that country. 


— 


Tux rent of land, therefore, conſidered as the price paid for 
the uſe of the land, is naturally a monopoly price. It is not at all 
Prqportioned to what the landlord. * have laid out upon the 

improvement 
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improvement of the-land, or to what he can afford e _ 5 
what +hs farmer can afiord to give. 


Sven parts only of the produce of Jad can —— be 
brought to market of which the oxdipary price is ſufficient to replace 
the ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing them thither, together 
with its ordinary profits. If the ordinary price is more than this, the 
ſurplus part of it will naturally go to the rent of the land, If it is 
not more, though the commodity may be brought to market, it can 
afford no rent to the landlord, Whether the Price is, or is not 
more, depends Upon the demand. 


TxrzRE, are ſome ws of the 3 of Jand for which the 
demand muſt always be {uch as to afford a greater price than what 
is ſufficient to bring them to market; and there are others for 
which it either may or may not be ſuch as to afford this greater 
price. The former muſt always afford a rent to the landlord, 
The latter ſometimes may, and * may not, according to 
different circumſtances. 


RI, it is to be obſerved, 2 enters into the compo- 
ſition of the price of commodities in a different way from wages 
and profit. High or low wages and profit, are the cauſes of high 
or low price high ar low rent is the efle&t of it. It is bheganſe high 
or low wages and profit muſt be paid, in order to bring a particular 
commodity to market, that its price is high rd]. But it is he- 
cauſe its price is high or io; a great deal more, or very little mae, 
or no more, than what is ſufficient to pay thaſe wages and 


profit, that it affords a high rent, or a low rant. 4 NO Kept 
at all. | 


Tux 1 firſt, of thoſe parts of the produce 
af land which always afford ſome rent; j 7 inthe of thoſe which 


ſometimes 
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B OO K ſometimes may and ſometimes may not afford rent ; and, thirdly; 
—SꝰœüvJ Of the variations which, in the different periods of improvement, 


naturally take place, in the relative value of thoſe two different ſorts 


of rude produce, when compared both with one another, and with 


manufactured commodities, will divide this chapter into three. 
parts. 


„ | 
Of the Produce of Land which always e Rent. 


S men, like all other animals, naturally multiply i in proportion: 

to the means of their ſubſiſtence, food is always, more or leſs, . 

in demand. It can always purchaſe or command a greater or ſmaller 
quantity. of labour, and ſomebody- can always be found who is 
willing to do ſomething in order to obtain it. The quantity of 


labour, indeed; which it can purchaſe, is not always equal to what 


it could maintain, if managed in the moſt œconomical manner, 
on account of the high wages which are ſometimes given to labour. 
But it can always purchaſe ſuch a quantity of labour as it can 


maintain, according to the rate at which that ſort of labour is com- 
monly maintained 1 in the neighbourhood... 


Bor land, in almoſt any ſituation, produces a greater quantity 
of food than what is ſufficient to maintain all the labour neceſſary. 
for bringing it to market, in the moſt: liberal way in which that 
labour is ever maintained. The ſurplus too is always more than 


ſufficient to replace the ſtock which employed that labour, together 


with its profits. Somethiny g, therefore, always remains for a rent 
to the landlord, - | 


Tux moſt deſart moors in Norway and Scotland produce ſome 
ſort of paſture for cattle, of which the milk and the increaſe are 
4 always 
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always more than ſufficient, not only to maintain all the labour C HA P. 
neceſſary for tending them, and to pay the ordinary profit to the www 


farmer or owner of the herd or flock ; but to afford ſome ſmall 
rent to the landlord, The rent increaſes in proportion to the good- 
neſs of the paſture. The ſame extent of ground not only main- 


tains a greater number of cattle, but as they are brought within 


a ſmaller compaſs, leſs labour becomes requiſite to tend them, and 


to collect their produce. The landlord gains both ways; by the in- 
creaſe of the produce, and by the diminution of the labour which £ 


muſt be maintained out of it, , 


nt ust of land; rden with ins e Me u bb its Dice 


duce, and with its ſituation, whatever be its fertility, Land in the 
neighbourhood of a town, gives a greater rent than land equally 


fertile in a diſtant part of the country. Though it may coſt no more 
labour to cultivate the one than the other, it muſt always coſt more 
to bring the produce of the diſtant land to market. A greater 
quantity of labour, therefore, muſt be maintained. out of it ; and 
the ſurplus, from which are drawn both the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord, muſt be diminiſhed. But in remote 


parts of the country the rate of profit, as has already been ſhown, 


is generally higher than in the neighbourhood of a large town. A 
ſmaller proportion of this diminiſhed aun therefore, muſt be- 


long to the landlord. 


Goop roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminiſhing the 
expence of carriage, put the remote parts of the country more 
nearly upon a level with thoſe in the neighbourhood of the town. 
They are upon that account the greateſt of all improvements. They 
encourage the cultivation of the remote, which muſt always be the 
moſt extenſive circle of the country. They are advantageous to 


the town, by breaking down the monopoly of the country in its 
| neighbourhood. 
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BOOK neighbourhood. They are advantageous even to that part of the 
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country. Though they introduce ſome rival commoditivs into-the 
old market, they open many new markets to-1ts-produce.- Mono 
poly, beſides, is a great enemy to good management, which can 
never be univerſally eſtabliſtied but im conſequence of that free and 
univerſal competition. which forces evety body to Have reuourſe to 
it for the ſake of ſelf-defence. It is not more than fifty years ago 
that ſome of the counties in the neighbourhood of London, peti- 


tioned the parliament againſt the extenfion of the turnpike roads. 


into the remoter counties. Thoſe remoter counties, they pre= 
tended, from the cheapneſs of labour, would be able to ſell their 
graſs and corn cheaper in the London market than themſelves, 
and would thereby reduce their rents and ruin their cultivation. 


Their rents, however, have riſen, and their cultwation has been 
improved ſince that time. 


A cory field of moderate fertility produces a much greater 
quantity of food for man, than the beſt paſture of equal extent. 
Though its cultivation requires much more labour, yet the ſurplus 
which remains after replacing the ſeed and maintaining all that 
labour, is likewiſe much greater. If a pound of butcher's meat, 
therefore, was never ſuppoſed to be worth more than a pound of 
bread, this greater ſurplus would every where be of greater value, 
and conſtitute a greater fund both for the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord. It ſeems to have done ſo univerſally 
in the rude * of agriculture, 


Bor the GUTSY values of thoſe two- different ſpecies of food 
bread and butcher's-meat, are very different in the different periods 
of agriculture. In its rude beginnings, the unimproved wilds, 
which then occupy. the far greater part of the country, are all 
abandoned to cattle. Thevs:1 is more butcher's-meat than bread, 

7 and 
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At Buenos Ayres, wie are told by Ulloa, four reals, one and 
twenty pence halfpenny' ſterling, was, forty or fifty years ago, the 
ordinary price of an on, choſen from a herd of two or three hun- 
dred. He ſays nothing of the price of bread, probably becauſe he 
found nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he ſays; coſts 
little more than the labour of catching him. But corn can no 
where be raiſed without a great deal of labour, and in a country 
which lies upon the river Plate, at that time the direct road from 
Europe to the ſilver mines of 'Potoſi, the money price of labour 
could not be very cheap. It is otherwiſe when cultivation is ex- 


tended over the greater part of the country. There is then more 
bread than butchers- meat. The competition changes its direction, 
and the * of — becomes ann than 2 n. 


nee | | | 


* 5 « * * 
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By r- extenſion befides' of Sarde! the EIN wilds 
become inſufficient to ſupply the demand for butcher's-meat. A 
great part of the cultivated lands muſt be employed in rearing and 
fattening cattle, of which the price, therefore, muſt be ſufficient to 
pay, not only the labour neceſſary for tending them, but the rent 
which the landlord and the profit which the farmer could have 
drawn from ſuch land employed in tillage. The cattle bred upon 


the moſt uncultivated moors, when brought to the ſame market, 


are, in proportion to their weight or goodneſs, fold at the fame 
price as thoſe which are reared upon the moſt improved land. The 
proprietors of thoſe moors profit by it, and raiſe the rent of their 
land in proportion to the price of their cattle. It is not more than 
a century ago that in many parts of the highlands of Scotland, 
butcher's-meat was as cheap or cheaper than even bread made of 
oatmeal: The union opened the market of England to the high - 
Vor. I. 1 . 
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and bread, therefore, is the food for which there is the greateſt on 
competition, and which confequently brings the greateſt; price.. 


—— ẽ ̃ l)— —— —2 — - -- ww» A — — — — 22 
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B 0 OK land cattle. Their ordinary price is at preſent. about three times 
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hs greater than at the beginning of the century, and the rents of many 


highland eſtates have been tripled and quadrupled in the ſame time 

In almoſt every part of Great Britain a pound of the beſt eee 
meat is, in the preſent times, generally worth more than two 
pounds of the beſt white bread; and in l mn it is * 
times worth three or four vers | A 9 5: 


101 is thus that in the each of i improvement the rent and ph 
of unimproved paſture come to be regulated in ſome meaſure by 
the rent and profit of what is improved, and theſe: again by the 
rent and profit of corn. Corn is an annual crop. Butcher's-meat; 
a crop which requires four or five years to grow. As an acre of 
land, therefore, will produce a much ſmaller quantity of the one 
ſpecies of food than of the other, the inferiority of the quantity muſt 
be compenſated by the ſuperiority of the price. If it was more than 
compenſated, more corn land would be turned into paſture ; and 


if it was not compenſated, pork. of what was in poſes. would be 


brought back into corn. 


Tus 3 however, between Aa rent Fr 1 of graſs : and 
thoſe of corn ; of the land of which the immediate. produce is food 
for cattle, and of that of which the immediate produce is food for 
men ; muſt be. underſtood to. take place only. through. the greater 
part of the improved lands of a great country. In. ſome. par- 
ticular local ſituations. it is quite otherwiſe, and the rent and profit 
of graſs are much ſuperiar tc to. what can be. made ws corn. 


| Tn nus in the abichboarheas lf a great town, the demand for 
milk and for forage to horſes, frequently contribute, along with the 
high price of butcher's- meat, to raiſe the value of graſs above 


what may be called its natural proportion ta that of corn. This 


7 | | local 
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ben advantage it is enident, cannot be communicated to the lands 
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countries ſo populous, that the whole territory, like the lands in the 


neighbourhood of a great town, has not been ſufficient to produce 
both the graſs and the corn neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of their 
inhabitants. Their lands, therefore, have been principally em- 
ployed in the production of graſs, the more bulky commodity; and 
which cannot be ſo eafily brought from a great diſtance ; and corn, 
the food of the great body of the people, has been chiefly imported 
from foreign countries. Holland is at preſent in this ſituation, and 


a conſiderable part of antient Italy ſeems to have been ſo during 
the proſperity of the Romans. To feed well, old Cato ſaid, as we 


are told by Cicero, was the firſt and moſt profitable thing in the 
management of a private eſtate; to feed tolerably well, the ſecond ; 
and to feed ill, the third. To plough, he ranked only in the fourth 
place of profit and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that part of antient 
Italy which lay in the neighbourhood of Rome, muſt have been 
very much diſcouraged by the diſtributions of corn which were fre- 
quently. made to the people, either gratuitouſly, or at a very low 
price. This corn was brought from the conquered provinces, of 
which ſeveral, inſtead of taxes, were obliged to furniſh a tenth 


part of their produce at a ſtated price, about ſixpence a peck, to 


the republick. The low price at which this corn was diſtributed 
to the people, muſt neceflarily haue ſunk the price of what could 
be brought to the Roman market from Latium, or the antient 
territory of Rome, and muſt have diſcouraged its cultivation in 
| that FT. 


EE #.# © 


in an ; open country too, of which the principal produce, is corn, 
a well encloſed piece of graſs will frequently rent higher than any 


* = # 


B b 2 corn 
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B OO K corn field in its neighbourhood. It is convenient for the mainte- 
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= nance of the cattle employed in the cultivation of the corn, and 


its high rent is, in this caſe, not ſo properly paid from the value of 
its own produce, as from that of the corn lands which are culti- 
vated by means of it. It is likely to fall, if ever the neighbouring 
lands are compleatly encloſed. The preſent high rent of encloſed 
land in Scotland ſeems owing to the ſcarcity of encloſure, and will 
probably laſt no longer than that ſearcity. The advantage of en- 
cloſure is greater for paſture than for corn. It faves the labour of 
guarding the cattle, which feed better too when they are not liable 
to be diſturbed by their keeper or his dog. 


Bur where there is no local advantage of this kind, the rent 
and profit of corn, or whatever elſe is the common vegetable food 
of the people, muſt naturally regulate, upon the land which is 


fit for producing it, the rent and profit of paſture. 


Tux uſe of the artificial graſſes, of turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
and the other expedients which. have been. fallen upon to make an 


equal quantity of land feed a greater number of cattle than when 


in natural graſs, ſhould ſomewhat reduce, it might be expected, 
the ſuperiority which, in an improved country, the price of 
butcher's-meat naturally has over that of bread.. It ſeems. ac- 
cordingly to have done ſo; and there is ſome reaſon for believing 
that, at leaſt in the London market, the price of butcher's meat 


in proportion to the price of bread is a good deal lower in the 


preſent. times than it was. in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury. 


Ix the appendix to the Life of prince Henry, Doctor Birch 
has given us an account of the prices of butcher's meat as com- 


monly paid by that prince. It is there ſaid, that the four quarters 
| of 
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of an q weighing fix hundred pounds uſually coſt him mine —— 


pounds ten ſhillings or thereabouts 3 that is, thirty-one ſhillings 


and eight pence per hundred pounds weight. Prince, Henry died 
on wy 6th of November, 16 12, in the niRctoenth * * his age. 


thu March, 1764. 4 was a aaa into the | 


cauſes of the high price of proviſions at that time. It was then, 
among other proof to the ſame purpoſe, given in evidence by a 
Virginia merchant, that in March, 1763, he had 'viftualled his 
ſhips for twenty - four or twenty-five ſhillings the hundred weight 
of beef, which he conſidered as the ordinary price; whereas, in that 
dear year he had paid twenty-ſeven ſhillings for the ſame weight and 
ſort. This high price in 1764, is, however, four ſhillings and 
eight - pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by prince Henry; 
and it 1s the beſt beef only, it muſt be obſerved, which is fit to be 
ſalted for thoſe diſtant voyages. | 


Tux price paid by prince Henry amounts to 3 d. per pound 
weight of the whole carcaſe, coarſe and choice pieces taken toge- 
ther; and at that rate the choice pieces could not have been ſold 
by retail for leſs than 42 d. or 54. the pound: 


Id the parliamentary enquiry. in 1764, the vitneſſes ſtated the ; 
price of the choice pieces of the beſt beef to be to. the conſumer 4 d. 


and 4. d. the pound and the coarſe, pieces in general to be from 
ſeven farthings to 2 4 d. and 2 2 d.; and this they ſaid was in 
general one half- penny dearer than the ſame ſort of pieces had 
uſually been fold in the month of March. But even this high 
price is ſtill a good deal cheaper than what we can well ſup- 
ppſe, the ordinary retail price to have been in the time of prince. 


DvuxiNnG: 
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Don the twelve firſt years of the laſt century, the average 
price of the beſt wheat at the Windſor market was 11, 187. 324 
the e of nine Wincheſter US nnd! de n 5 


ov in the "yy years meets 1964; ade that year, 
the average price of the ſame meaſure of __ a wheat at the ſame 


market was 2 l. 15. * | rat 1 biin 16251935 


In the RATE firſt years of the laſt. century, therefore, wheat 
appears to have been a good deal cheaper, and butchers meat a 
good deal dearer than in the e FINES! 3 1 t in- 
cluding that ne” | A904 14 5. 


In all en countries „ite waer 0 of the cultivated Lins 
are employed in-producing either food. for men or food for cattle. 
The rent and profit of theſe regulate the rent and profit of all 
other cultivated land. If any particular produce afforded lefs, 
the land would ſoon be turned into corn or paſture; and if any 
afforded more, ſome .part of the lands in corn or paſture would 
ſoon be turned to that 1 deere 122010 

„DI e irre 
THOSE productions, indeed, which require „ie a greater 


5 original expence of improvement, or a greater annual expence of 


cultivation, in order to fit the land for them, appear commonly 
to afford, the one a greater rent, the other a greater profit than 


corn or paſture. This ſuperiority, however, will ſeldom be found 
to amount to more than a reaſonable tereſt or com penſation for 
1 this _— r 


I 4 hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen OP both the 
rent of the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are generally 
Freater | than in a corn or r field. But to bring the ground into 

this 
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this conditiorr Suites“ more experce. Temdte a greater rent be. EYAR 
comes due to the landlofd. It requires too'a mort attentive and way 


ſkilful management. Hence a greater profit becomes due to the 
farmer. The crop too, at leaſt i in the hop and frrüt garden, is 


more precarious, Its price, therefore; beſides compenſating all 
occaſional Ioſſes, muſt afford ſomething” like the profit of inſu- 


rance. The circumſtances of gardeners, generally mean, and always 
moderate, may ſatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not commonly 


over-recompenſed. Their delightful art is practiſed by ſo many 


rich people for amuſement, that little advantage is to be made 
by thoſe who practiſe it for profit 3 becauſe the perſons who ſhould 


naturally be their beſt caſtomers, fupply end with alk ther 


aan ef eg oo d. 10 n ο p6u 03 +343 


Tax: atrahtage which the landlor dees fron: ſuch dpi 
ments ſeems at no time to have been greater than what was ſuſ- 


ficient to compenſate the original expence of making them. In 


the antient huſbandry, after the vineyard, a well watered kitchen 


garden ſeems to have been the part of the farm which was fup· 


poſed: to yield the moſt valuable produse. But Democritus, Who 
wrote upon huſbandry: about two- thouſand years ago, and whe 


was regarded by the antients as: one of the fathers of the art, 
thought they did not act wiſely who encloſed a kitchen garden. 
The profit, he ſaid, would not compenfate the expence of a ſtone 
wall; and bricks. (he meant, I ſuppoſe, bricks baked in the ſun) 
mouldered with the rain, and the winter ſtorm, and required 


continual repairs. Columella, who reports this judgement of 


Democritus, does not  eontrovert it, but propoſes a very frugal 
method of encloſing with a hedge of thorns and briars,. which, 
he ſays; he had found by experience to be both a laſting-and an 
impenetrable fence; but which, it ſeems, was not commonly known 


in the time of. Democritus. Palladius adopts the opinion. af 


> Columella;, 


* 


BOOK. Colymella,, which. rn tn In 


nyo 


ſuppoſed to deſerve a better encloſare. than that recommended. by 


the julgement of thoſe antient improvers, the produee of a 


kitchen garden had, it ſee ma, hen little more than ſuffcient to 
pay the extraonlinary culture and the expence of watering s, for 
ma countries ſo near the ſun, it was thought proper, in thoſe times 
ag in the) preſenti to have the command of a ſtream of water, 


which could be conducted to every bed in the garden. Through 
the greater part of Europe, à kitchen garden is not at Preſent 


Columella. In Great Britain, and ſome other northern countries, 


the finer fruits cannot be brought to perfection but by the aſſiſ- 


tance of a wall. Their price, therefore, in ſuch countries muſt 
be ſufficient to pay the expence of building and maintaining what 
they cannot be had without. The fruit- wall frequently ſurrounds 
the kitchen garden; which, thus enjoys the . an incloſure 
Which its own en, could nn o 38: out tort 


FTRHAT che vins yard, when . planted and ** to 
en was the moſt valuable part of the farm, ſeems to have 
been an undoubted maxim in the antient agriculture, as it is in 
the modern through all the wine countries. But whether it was 
advantageous to plant a new vineyard, was a matter of diſpute 
among the antient Italian huſbandmen, as we learn from Colu- 
mella. He decides, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, 
in favour. of the vineyard, and endeavours to ſhow, by a com- 
pariſon of the profit and expence, that it was a moſt adyantageous 
improvement. Such compariſons, however, between the proſit 
and expence of new projects, are commonly very fallacious; and 
in nothing more fo than in agriculture. Had the gain actually 
made by ſuch plantations been commonly as great as he imagined 


it might have been, there could have been no diſpute about it. 


The ſame point is frequently at this day a matter of controverſy 
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in the wine countries, Their writers en ügrieelture, indes, the CHAS 
lovers and promoters of high cultivation, ſeem generally Med — 
to decide with Columella in favour of the vineyard. In France 
the anlety ef the proprietors ef the eld 'Viriefards to prevent 
the planting of any new ones, ſeems to favonr their opmien, ane 
to indicate a confcionfneſs in thoſe who muſt have the experience, 
bee ſpecies of cultivation is at preſent in that country more 
e than any otlier. It ſeems at the fame time, how- 
ever, to indicate another opinion, that this ſuperior profit can 
laſt no longer than the laws which at preſent reftrain the free 
cultivation of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an order of 
council prohibiting both the platiting of new vineyards, and the 
renewal of thoſe old ones of which the cultivation had been in- 
terrapted for two years; without a particular perniiffion from 
the king, to be granted only in conſequence of an information 
from the intendant of the province, certifying that he had exa- 
mined the .land, and that it was incapable of any other culture. 
The pretence of this order was. the ſcarcity of corn and paſture, and 
the ſuper-abundance of wine. But had this faper-abundance been 
real, it would, without any order of council, have effectually 
prevented the plantation of new vineyards, by reducin g the profits of 
this ſpecies of cultivation below their natural proportion to thoſe of 
corn and paſture, With regard to the ſuppoſed ſcareity of corn 
occaſioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn is no -whete 
in France more carefully cultivated than in the wine provinces, 
where the land is fit. for producing it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, 
and the Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands employed in 
the one ſpecies of cultivation neceſſarily encourage the other, hy 
affording a ready market for its produce. To diminiſn the number 
of thoſe who are capable of paying for it, is ſurely a moſt unpromiſing N 
expedient for: ohcouraging the cultivation of corn. It is like tbe 
Mor. I, Cc policy 
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BOOK policy which, would nee nne by diſcoureging:: -manyt- 
* factures. 1 9 


5 „ 18 An 1139 { + ' 
| 1 'S > 10 ? 
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. rent. l 1 of thoſe 8 ' * Hog which 


require either a greater ori iginal expence of improvement in order 
to fit the land for them, or a greater annual expence of culti- 
vation, though often much ſuperior to thoſe of corn and paſture, 
yet when they do no more than compenſate ſuch extraordinary 
expence, are in reality males by al rent. and Prof . * 
common crops. 


"TSS 


Is ſometimes hanvdas, indeed, that the quantity of land 


which can be fitted for ſome particular produce, is too ſmall to 


ſupply the effectual demand. The whole produce can be diſ- 


poſed of to thoſe who are willing to give ſomewhat more than 
what is ſufficient to pay the whole rent, wages, and profit ne- 
ceſſary for raiſing and bringing it to market, according to their 
natural rates, or according to the rates at w ich they are paid 
in the greater part of other cultivated land. The ſurplus part 
of the price which remains after defraying the whole expence of 


improvement and cultivation may commonly, in this caſe, and 
in this cafe only, bear no regular proportion to the like ſurplus 


in corn or paſture, but may exceed it in almoſt any degree ; and. 
the greater part of this exceſs e goes to the rent of the- 
landlord. . 


Tun aſia and natural proportion, for- exiniphy between the 


rent and profit of wine and thoſe of corn and paſture, muſt be 
underſtood to take place only with regard to thoſe vineyards which 
produee nothing but good common wine, ſueh as can be raiſed 
almoſt any where upon any light, gravelly, or ſandy ſoil, and 
- which has nothing to recommend it but its ſtrength and wholeſon»- 


. a . of oa 990 - 6 
7 0 - neſs. 
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neſs; Tt is with ſoch vineyards only that the common land of che 
country can be brought into er ; for with . of 4 
n — it 1 is evident that it cannot. © 


Tux vine is more affected by the difference of Gila Sen any 
other fruit tree. From ſome it derives a flavour which no culture 


roy 
cn, . 
— | 


or management can equal, it is ſuppoſed, upon any other. This 


flavour, real or imaginary, is ſometimes peculiar to the produce of 
a few vineyards ; ſometimes it extends through the greater part of 


a ſmall diſtrict, and ſometimes through a conſiderable part of a 
large province. The whole quantity of ſuch wines that is brought 
to market falls ſhort of the effectual demand, or the demand of 


thoſe who would be willing to pay the whole rent, profit, and 


% 


wages neceſlary for preparing and bringing them thither, according 


to the ordinary rate, or according to the rate at which they are 
paid i in common vineyards. The whole quantity, therefore, can 


be diſpoſed of to thoſe who are willing to pay. more, which 5 8 
ſ aril y raiſes: their price above that of common wine. The differenee 


is greater or leſs according as the faſhionableneſs and ſcarcity of the 


wine. render the competition, of. the buyers more or leſs _ eager. 


Whatever i it be, the greater part of it goes to the rent of the land- 


lord. For though ſuch vineyards are in general more carefully 
cultivated than moſt others, the high price of the wine ſeems to 


be, not ſo much the effect, as the cauſe. of this careful cultivation. 
In ſo valuable a produce the loſs occaſioned by negligence. is. fo, 
great as to force e even the moſt careleſs to attention. A ſmall part 


of this high price, therefore, 18 ſufficient to pay the wages of the 


extraordinary labour beſtowed upon their cultivation, and the 


profits of the extraordinary ſtock which Puts that „ Be ang. 


motion. Ix" Sor 


* " ? 9 4 4 1M q . : - 
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Tur ſugar colonies poſſeſſed by the European nations in the 


Weſt Indies, may be compared to thoſe precious vineyards. Their 


e * whole 
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— can be diſpoſed af to thoſe ho are willing to give mare than what 


is ſufficient to pay the whole rent, profit, and wages neceſſary for 
preparing and bringing it to market, according to the rate at which 


they are commonly paid by any other produce. In Cochin- china 
the fineſt white ſugar commonly ſells for three piaſtres the quintal, 


about thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence of our money, as we are told 


by Mr. Poivre, a very careful obſerver of the agriculture of that: 
country. What is there called the quintal weighs from a hundred 


and fifty to two hundred Paris pounds, or a hundred and ſeventy- 
five Paris pounds at a medium, which reduces the price of the 
hundred weight Engliſh to about eight ſhillings ſterling, ' not a- 
fourth part of what is commonly paid for the brown or muſkavada 
ſugars imported from our colonies, and not a fixth- part of what 
is paid for the fineſt white ſugar. The greater part of the culti- 
vated lands in Cochin- china are employed in. producing. corn and: 
rice, the food of the great body of the people. The reſpective 
prices of corn, rice, and ſugar, are there probably. in the natural: 


proportion, or in that which naturally takes place in: the different: 
orops of the greater part of cultivated land, and which recompences 
the landlord and farmer, as nearly. as can be computed,. according 
to what. is- uſually the: original. expence of improvement: and the 
annual expence of cultivation. But in our fugar colonies: the price 
of ſugar bears no ſuch proportion to that of che produce of a rice 


or corn field: either in Europe or in America. It is commonly faid i 


that a ſugar planter expects that the rum and tlie molaſſes ſhould 


defray the whole expence of his cultivation, and: that his ſugar. 


ſhould be all clear profit. If this be true, for. I pretend not to 


affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer expected to defray the erxpence 
of his cultivation with the chaff and the ſtraw; and that the grain 


ſhould: be all clear profit; We ſee frequently ſocieties of merchants: 
in London and other trading towns, . purchaſe: walle.lands.. in our 
| 4 ſugar 
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fagar egloniee. which they-expeRt ta improvennd cultivate with proßt CHAP. 
by means of füctors and agerits;. notwithſtanding; the great diſtance woy— 
and the uncertain returns, from the defeſtive adminiſtration uf 
juſtice in thoſe countries. Nobody will attempt to improve arid 
eultivate in the ſame manner the- moſt fertile lands of Scotland, 
Ireland, ar the corn provinces of North America; though from 
the. more exaòt adminiſtration. of ene e neee 
_ returns SIRENS uu 00% c 


It Virginia and Maryland the ne ens . 
ferred, as. more profitable, to that ef corn. Tobacco might: 
be cultivated: with | advantage through the greater” part of Eu- 
rope : but in almoſt every part of Europe it has become a prin- 
eipal ſubject of taxation, and to collect a tax from every dif- 

ferent farm in the country where this plant: might happen to be 
eultivated, would be more diffiqult; it has been ſuppoſed, than to 
levy one upon its importation at the cuſtom- houſe. The cultiva - 
tion of tobacco has upon this account been moſt. abſurdly prohi- 
bited through the greater part of Europe, which neceſſarily. gives a 
fort of monopoly to the countries where it. is allowed; and as Vir- 
ginia and Maryland produce the greateſt quantity of it, they ſnars 
largely, though with ſome. competitors, in the advantage of this 
monopoly, The. cultivation of tobacco, however, ſeems not to 
be ſo adyantageous as that of ſugar. I have never even heard of 
any tobacco plantation that; was improved. and cultivated. by the 
capital of merchants who reſided in Great Britain, and our tobacco 
colonies ſend us home no ſuch wealthy planters as we ſee fre- 
quently arrive from our ſugar iſlands. Though from the preference 
given in thoſe colonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the. effectual demand of Europe for 
tobacco is not compleatly ſupplied, it probably. is more nearly fo- 
than that for ſugar: And though. the preſent price of tobacco . 
probably more than ſufficient to pay the whole rent, wages, and 
0 £ | profit. 
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. FP to the rate at which they are commonly paid in corn land ; it muſt 


not be ſo. much more as the preſent price of ſugar. Our tobacco 


planters, accordingly, have ſhewn the ſame fear of the ſuper-abun- 


dance of tobacco, which the proprietors of the old vineyards in 


France have of the ſuper-abundance of wine. By act of aſſembly 
they have reſtrained its cultivation to ſix thouſand plants; ſuppoſed 
to yield a thouſand weight of tobacco, for every negro between 


ſixteen and ſixty years of age. Such a negro, over and above this 


quantity of tobacco, can. manage, they reckon, four acres of Indian 
corn. To prevent. the market from being overſtocked too, they 
have ſometimes, in plentiful years, we are told by Dr. Douglaſs, 
(I ſuſpe&t he has been ill informed) burnt a certain quantity 
of tobacco for every negro, in the ſame manner as the Dutch 
are ſaid to do of ſpices. If ſuch violent methods are neceſſary to 
keep up the preſent price of tobacco, the ſuperior advantage of its 
culture over that of corn, if i it {till has any, will not rye be 
of long continuance. | 


I is in this manner that the rent of the cultivated land, of 
which the produce is human food, regulates the rent of the greater 


part of other cultivated land. No particular produce can long 
afford leſs; becauſe the land would immediately be turned to 
another uſe: And if any particular produce commonly affords 
more, it is becauſe the quantity of land which can be nien for i is 


too ſmall to ſupply the effectual demand. | 


IN Europe corn is the principal profluce_ of land which ſerves 
immediately for human food. Except in particular ſituations, 
therefore, the rent of corn land regulates in Europe that of all 
other dultivated land. Britain need envy neither the vineyards of 


France nor the olive plantations of Italy. | Except i in particular 


ſituations, 
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-fituations, the value of theſis regulated by that of corn, in Which CAP. D _ 
the fertility of Britain e wen ene (boſe — 
two rrp te Hommon oy 928 hor er gon 2 FEE o | 


21657 2113 10 boot: 
Ir in any country the common and favourite dds food of 
the people ſhould be drawn from a plant of which the moſt com- 
mon land, with the ſame or nearly the ſame culture, produced: a 
much greater quantity than the moſt fertile daes of corn the 
rent of the landlord, or the ſurplus quantity of food which would 
remain to him, after paying the labour and replacing the ſtock of 
the farmer together with its ordinary profits: would) neceſſarily be 
much greater. Whatever was) tha rate at which labour was corn 
monly maintained in that country, this greater ſurplus could always 
maintain a greater quantity of it, and cõnſequently enable the 
landlord to purchaſe or command a greater quantity of it. The 
real value of his rent, his real power and authority, lüs command 
of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life with which the labour 
of other people could don. 1. . would: emmy . much 


greater: I | | | = 


1 
A Rice field Poss a — 7 meet Naa of food chaw the 
moſt fertile corn field. Two crops in the year from thirty to 
fixty buſhels each, are ſaid to be the ordinary; produce of an 
acre: Though its cultivation, therefore, requires more labour, 
a much greater ſurplus remains after maintaining all that labour. 
In thoſe rice countries, therefore, where rice is the common and 
favourite vegetable food of the people, and where che cultivators 
are chiefly: maintained with it, a greater ſhare of this greater 
ſurplus ſhould belong to the landlord than in. corn countries. In 
Carolina, where: the planters, as in other Britiſh colomes, are gene- 
rally both farmers and landlords, and where rent conſequently i 18: 
confounded. with profit, tho cultivation of rice is found to be more 
profitable 


oY 
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BOOK piofitable than that ef corn, though thoit fields (produce endy ve 
Por: rp in he penr, und though, fromthe prevaletice of the tuſtenis 
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of Europe, rice is not there the common and a 
Hood of the People. | 


| "A v0» vice fiblil is 1m bag ll det, and at one ſeaſon u 
ibog covered. wath water. It is unfit either for corn, or puſture, 
vor vineyard, or, indeed, for any other vegetable prochuoe that- is 
very uſeful to men: And tire lands which are fit for thoſt purpoſes, 
are not fit for rice, Even in the rice countries, therefore, the rent 
Amme emanrtraas 
——— ee . 


Tux food produced by a field of potatoes is not inferidr in an- 


_ Lity to that produced by a field of mce, and much ſupetior to what 


is produced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoufand weight of 
potatoes from an acre of land is not a greater produce than two 
thouſand weight of wheat. Thie food or ſolid nouriſhment, in- 
deed, which can be drawn from each of thoſe two plants, is not 
altogether in proportion to their weight, on account of the watery 
nature of potatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of this 
woot to go to water, a very large allowance, ſuch an acre of pota- 
toes will ſtill produce fix thouſand weight of ſolid nourifhmenit, 
three times the quantity produced by the acre of wheat. An acre 
of potatoes is cultivated with leſs expence than an acre of wheat; 
the fallow which generally preceeds the ſowing of wheat, more 
than compenſating the hoeing and other extraordinary culture 
which is always. given to potatoes. Should this root ever become 
in any part of Europe, like rice in ſome rice countries, the common 
and favourite vegetable food of the people, ſo as- to oceupy the 
ſame proportion of the lands in tillage which wheat and other ſorts 


of. grain for human food do at preſent, the ne quantity of culti- 


vated 
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vited hind would 'tnantin a much greater number ef people, [> 


and the labourers: being generally fed with potatoes, a greater 
ſurplus would remain after replacing all the ſtock and main- 


taining all the labour employed in cultivation. A greater fhare 
of this ſurplus too would belong to the landlord. Population 
ay gre and rents would rife OE reer e 


* 6 , 
was in - - - 7 * 1 1 


Tur land which is fir for potatoes, is fit for FOO every other 
uſeful vegetable. If they occupied the ſame proportion of culti- 
vated land which corn does at preſen t, they would regulate, in the 


ſame manner, the rent of t the Bender part of other cultivated 


In x parts of Lancaſhire i it is | pretended, I have been told, 
that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring people than 
wheaten bread, and T have frequently heard the fame doctrine 
held in Scotland. I am, however, fomewhat doubtful of the truth 
of it. The common people in Scotland, who ate fed with oat- 
meal, are in general neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo handſome as the ſame 
rank of people in England; who are fed with wheaten bread. 
They neither work ſo well nor look ſo well; and as thet#'is not 
the ſame difference between the people of faſhion in the two coun- 
tries, experience would ſeem to ſhow; that the food of the com- 
mon people in Scotland is not fo ſuitable to the human conſtitution 
as that of their neighbours of the ſanie rank in England. But 


it ſeems to be otherwiſe with potatoes. The chairmen,  portes; 


and coalhedvers in London, and thoſe unfortunate women whe 
hve by proſtitutidn, the ſtrongeſt men and the rhoſt Beautiful iwis- 
men perhaps in the Brit dömirons, are fad £5 be, the greater 
part of them, from the l weft rank of people in Ireland, who 


are generally Ted With this root. No food ett! afford 4 tote de- 
Ms. I. D d | eiſive 
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B OO K cifive proof of its nouriſhing quality, or of its being eme 
— faxable t to the health of * human conſtitution. 41 


IT 1s difficult to low potatoes wack the'y year, and impoſ- 
fible to ſtore them like corn, for two or three years together. 


The fear of not being able to ſell them before they rot, diſcourages 


their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the chief obſtacle to their ever 


becoming in any great country, like bread, the principal oy comer N 
food of all the different ranks of the people. 


PART II. 


Of the Produce of Land which ſometimes does, and ſometimes dies 
not, afford Rent. 


; HUN AN food ſeems to be the only produce of land which: 


always and neceſlarily affords ſome rent to the landlord. 


Other ſorts of produce ſometimes may and ſometimes may not, ac= 
cording to different circumſtances. 


AFTER food, cloathing and lodging are the two great wants of: . 
mankind. | 


LanD in its original rude ſtate can afford the materials of cloath-. 
ing and lodging to a much greater number of people than it can 


feed. In its improved ſtate it can ſometimes feed a greater num-. 


ber of people than jit can ſupply with thoſe materials, at leaſt: 
in the way in which they require. them, and are willing to pay: 
for them. In the one ſtate, therefore, there is always a ſuper- 
abundance of. thoſe materials, which are frequently upon that 
account of little or no value. In the other there is often a ſcarcity, 
which neceſſarily augments their value. In. the one tate a great 

4. part: 
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part of them is thrown away as uſeleſs, and the price of what is uſed CH 4 
is conſidered as equal only to the labour and expence of fitting i it for wy 


uſe, and can, therefore, afford no rent to the landlord. In the 
bother they are all made uſe of, and there is frequently a demand 
for more than can be had. Somebody is always willing to give 


more for every part of them than what is ſufficient to pay the 


expence of bringing them to market. Their price, therefore, can 
always afford ſome rent to the landlord. 


Tux ſkins of the larger animals were the original materials of 
cloathing. Among nations of hunters- and ſhepherds, therefore, 
whoſe food conſiſts chiefly in the fleſh of thoſe animals, every man 


by providing himſelf. with food, provides himſelf with the mate- 


rials of more cloathing than he can wear, If there was no foreign 
commerce, the greater part of them would be thrown away as 
things of no value. This was probably the caſe among the hunting 
nations of North America, before their country was diſcovered 
by the Europeans, with whom they now exchange their ſurplus 
peltry, for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it ſome 

value. In the preſent commercial ſtate of the known world, the 
moſt barbarous nations, I believe, among whom land property is 
eſtabliſhed, have ſome foreign commerce of this. kind, and find 
among their wealthier neighbours ſuch a demand for all the ma- 


terials of cloathing, which their land produces, and which can 


neither be wrought up nor conſumed at home, as raiſes their price 
above what it coſts to ſend them thither. It affords, therefore, 
ſome rent. to the landlord, When the greater part of the highland 
cattle were conſumed. on their own hills, the exportation of their 
hides made the moſt conſiderable article of the commerce of that 
country, and what they. were exchanged for afforded ſome addition 
to the rent of the highland eſtates. The wool of England, which 
in old times could neither be conſumed nor wrought up at home, 
D d 2 found 
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B 00 K found a market in the then wealthier and more induſtrious country 
oc Flanders, and its price afforded ſomething to the rent of the land 


which produced it. In countries not better cultivated than Eng- 
land was then, or than the highlands of Scotland are now, and 
which had no foreign commerce, the materials of cloathing would 
evidently be ſo ſuper-abundant, that a, great part of them would 


be thrown away as uſeleſs, and no part could ard, any rent to 
the landlord. ET 8 


Tur materials. of lodging cannot always: be tranſported to 
ſo. great a diſtance as thoſe. of cloathing, and do not ſo readily 


become an object; of foreign commeree, When they are ſu- 


per- abundant in the country which produces them, it fre- 
quently happens, even in the preſent commercial ſtate of the 
world, that they are of no value to the landlord. A good ſtone 
quarry in the neighbourhood of London would afford a conſider- 
able rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales it affords: none. 
Barren timber for building is of great value in a populous and well- 
cultivated country, and the land which produces it, affords a con- 
ſiderable rent, But in many parts of North America the land- 
lord would be much obliged: to any body, who. weuld carry away 
the greater part of his large trees. In ſome parts of the highlands 
of Scotland the bark is the only part of the wood which, for want 
of roads and water- carriage, can be ſent to market. The timber 
is left to rot upon the ground. When the materials of lodging 
are ſo ſuper- abundant, the part made uſe of is worth only the 
labour and — of fitting it for that uſe. It abet no rent 


takes the ade of aſking: it. The 3 of + nations, 


however, ſometimes enables him to. get a rent for it. The paving 


of. the ſtreets: of London has enabled the owners of fome barren 
rocks on the coaſt of Scotland to draw a rent: from what never af - 
7 | forded 
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forded any before. The woods of Norway and of the: coaſts of CHAP. 


the Baltick, find a market in many parts of Great Britain which — 


they. could not find at Ne and eee re; ſome rent 10 * 
arenen 202] | vl L 


* 


eourr ant are populons; not in bupörtete to the number 
of people whom their produce can cloath and lodge; but in pro- 
portion to that of thoſe whom it can feed. When food is pro- 
vided, it is eaſy. to find the neceſſary cloathing and lodging: But 
though theſe are at hand, it may often be difficult to find food. 
In ſome parts even of the Britiſh dominions wheat is called A 
Houſe, may be built by one day's labour of one man. The ſimpleſt 


ſpecies of cloathing, the ſkins of animals, requires ſomewhat more 
labour to dreſs and prepare them for uſe. They do not, however, 


require a great deal. Among favage and barbarous nations, a 
| hundredth or little more' than a hundredth part of the labour of 
the whole year, will be ſufficient to provide them with fuch*cloath- 
ing and lodging as fatisfy the greater part of the people. All the 


other ninety- nine parts are F no more m A to 
| eee them with food. 


* * * * 
” . 
1 — 6 \ , 
” x . , - 
* 


Bur when by the improvement and cultivation of land the la- 
bour-of one family can provide food for two, the labour of half the 
ſociety becomes ſufficient to provide. food for the whole. The 
other half, therefore, or at leaſt the greater part of them, can be 
employed in providing other things; or in ſatisfying the other wants 
and fancies of mankind. Cloathing and lodging, houſehold fur- 
niture,. and what. is called Equipage, are the principal objects of 
the greater part of thoſe wants and fancies, The rich man con · 
ſumes no more food than his poor neighbour. In quality it may 
be very, different, and to ſelect and prepare it may require more 
labour and art; but in quantity it is. very nearly; the ſame. But 

< compare 
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THE NATURE AND _ CAUSES OF 


B JO K compare the ſpacious palace and great wardrobe of the one, with 
— the hovel and the few rags of the other, and you will be ſenſible 


that the difference between their cloathing, lodging, and houſe- 


hold furniture, is almoſt as great in quantity as it is in quality. 


The deſire of food is limited in every man by the narrow capacity 
of the human ſtomach; but the deſire of the conveniencies and 
ornaments of building, dreſs, equipage, and houſehold furniture, 
ſeems to have no limit or certain boundary. Thoſe, therefore, 
who have the command of more food than they themſelves can 
conſume, are always willing to exchange the ſurplus, or, what 
is the ſame thing, the price of it, for gratifications of this other 
kind. What is over and above ſatisfying. the limited defire, is 
given for the amuſement of thoſe deſires which cannot be ſatisfied, 
but ſeem to be altogether endleſs. The poor, in order to obtain 
food, exert themſeves to gratify thoſe fancies of the rich, and to 
obtain it more certainly, they vie with one another in the cheap- 
neſs and perfection of - their work. The number of workmen in- 
creaſes with the increaſing quantity of food, or with the growing 
improvement and cultivation of the lands; and as the nature of 
their buſineſs admits of the utmoſt ſubdiviſions of labour, the 
quantity of materials which they can work up, increaſes in a much 
greater proportion than their numbers. Hence ariſes a demand 
for every ſort of material which human invention can employ, 
either uſefully or ornamentally in building, dreſs, equipage, or 
houſehold furniture; for the foſſils and minerals contained in 
the bowels of the earth; the precious metals, and the Precious 
ſtones. 


 Foop is in this manner, not only the original ſource of rent, 


but every other part of the produce of land which afterwards 


affords rent, derives that part of its value from the improvement of 
the powers of labour in prod ueing food oy means of the 1 improve- 
ment and cultivation of land. 


1 
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"Trosz other parts. of the produce of land, however, which C HA P. 
afterwards afford rent, do not afford it always. Even in improved 3 


and cultivated countries, the demand for them is not always ſuch 
as to afford a greater price than what is ſufficient to pay the la- 
bour, and replace, together with its ordinary profits, the ſtock 
which muſt be employed in bringing them to market. Whether 
It 1 is or is not ſuch, depends upon different circumſtances. 19 


WHETHER A coal-mine, for example, can afford any _—_— 


depends partly upon 1ts Nd and partly "—_ its Rent 


A MINE of any kind may — ſaid to * char fertile or barren, 


according as the quantity of mineral which can be brought from it 
by a certain quantity of labour, is greater or leſs than what can 


be brought by an equal quantity from the greater pare of other 
mines of the. ſame kind.. | | 


Sou coal-mines advantageouſly ſituated, cannot be wrought. 
on account of their barrenneſs. The produce does not pay the 


expence. They can afford neither profit nor rent. 


- TarRE are ſome of which the prodecs is barely ſufficient to - 
pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordinary profits, the 
ſtock employed in working them. They afford ſome profit to the 
. undertaker of the work, but no rent to the landlord. They can 
be wrought advantageouſly by nobody but the landlord, who being 
himſelf undertaker of the work, gets the ordinary profit of the 
capital which he employs in it. Many coal nines in Scotland are 

wrought in this manner, and can be wrought in no other. The 
landlord will allow no body elſe to work them without paying ſome : 


rent, and no body can afford to pay any. 


OTurs: 
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w—y—— not be wrought on account of their ſituation. A quantity of mineral 
ſufficient to defray the expence of working, could be brought 


THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
OTHER coal-mines in the ſame country ſufficiently fertile, -can- 


from the mine by the ordinary, or even lefs than the ordinary 
quantity of labour: But in an inland country, thinly inhabited, 
and without either good roads or water. carriage. this ddt 
could not he: ſold. | ; 


Cos are a leſs agrecable fewel than wood : they are ſaid too to 
be leſs wholeſome. The expence of coals, therefore, at the place 


where they are conſumed, muſt generally be ſomewhat leſs than 
that of wood. 


Tux price of wood again varies with the ſtate of agriculture, 
nearly in the ſame manner, and exactly for the ſame reaſon, as the 
price of cattle. In its rude beginnings, the greater part of every 
country is covered with wood, which is then a mere incumbrance of 
no value to the landlotd, who would gladly give it to any body for 


the cutting. As agriculture advances, the woods are partly cleared 


by the progreſs of tillage, and partly go to decay in conſequence of 


the increaſed number of cattle. Theſe, though they do not increaſe 
in the ſame proportion as corn, which is altogether the acquiſition 
of human induſtry, yet multiply under the care and protection of 
men ; who ſtore up in the ſeaſon of plenty what may maintain 
them in that of ſcarcity, who through the whole year furniſh them 
with a greater quantity of food than uncultivated nature provides 
for them, and who by deſtroying and extirpating their enemies, 
ſecure them in the free enjoyment of all that ſhe provides. Nu- 
merous herds of cattle, when allowed to wander through the woods, 
though they do not deſtroy the old trees, hinder any young ones 
from coming up, ſo that in the courſe of a century or two the 
whole foreſt goes to ruin, The Kelter of wood then raiſes its 

| price. 
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price. It affords a good rent, and the landlord ſornetimes finds CHA P. 


that he can ſcaree employ his beſt lands more advantageouſly than ww 


in growing barren timber, of which the greatneſs. of the profit 
often compenſates the lateneſs of the returns. This ſeems in 
the preſent times to be nearly the ſtate of things in ſeveral parts 
of Great Britain, where the profit of planting is found to be 
equal to that of either corn or paſture. The advantage which 
the landlord- derives from planting, ean no where exceed, at leaſt 
for any conſiderable time, the rent which theſe eould afford him; 
and in an inland country which is highly cultivated, it will fre- 
quently not fall much ſhort of this rent. Upon the ſea - coaſt of a 
well improved country, indeed, if it can conveniently get coals 
for fewel, it may ſometimes be cheaper to bring barren timber for 


building from leſs. cultivated foreign countries, than to raiſe it at 
home. In the new town of Edinburgh, built within theſe few 


years, there is not, perhaps, a ſingle ſtick of Scotch timber. 


WuarEvzR may be the price of wood, if that of coals is ſuch 
that the expence of a coal-fire is nearly equal to that of a wood one, 
we may be aſſured, that at that place, and in theſe cireumſtances, 
the price of coals is as higli as it can be. It ſeems to be ſo in ſome 
of the inland parts of England, particularly in Oxfordſhire, where 


it is uſual, even in the fires of the common people, to mix coals 


and wood together, and where the difference in the expence of thoſe 
two forts of fewel cannot, therefore, be very great. 


Coals, in the coal countries, are every where much below this 


higheſt price. If they were not, they could not bear the expence 


of a diſtant carriage, either by land or by water. A fmall quantity 
only could be ſold, and the coal maſters and coal proprietors find 
it more for their intereſt to {ell a great quantity at a price” ſome- 
what above the loweſt, than a ſmall quantity at the higheſt. The 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES. OF 


B QO K moſt fertile coal-mine too, regulates the price of coals at all the 
other mines in its neighbourhood, Both the proprietor and the 


undertaker of the work find, the one that he can get a greater 
rent, the other that he can get a greater profit, by ſomewhat un- 


derſelling all their neighbours. Their neighbours are ſoon obliged | 


to ſell at the ſame price, though they cannot ſo well afford it, and 
though it always diminiſhes, and ſometimes takes away altogether 
both their rent and their profit. Some works are abandoned al- 


together; others can afford no . and can be wrought only by the 
proprietor, 


Tux loweſt price at which coals can be fold for any conſiderable 
time, is like that of all other commodities, the- price which is 
barely ſufficient to replace, together with its ordinary profits, the 
ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing them to market. At a 
coal-mine for which the landlord can get no rent, but which he 
muſt either work himſelf or let it alone altogether, the price of 
coals muſt generally be nearly about this price. 


Rr, even where coals afford one, has generally a ſmaller 
ſhare in their price than in that of moſt other parts of the rude pro- 
duce of land. The rent of an eſtate above ground, commonly 
amounts to what is ſuppoſed to be a third of the groſs produce; 
and it is generally a rent certain and independent of the occaſional 
variations in the crop. In coal-mines a fifth of the groſs produce 
is a very great rent; a tenth the common rent, and it is ſeldom a 


rent certain, but depends upon the occaſional variations in the 


produce. Theſe are ſo great, that in a country where thirty years 
purchaſe is conſidered as a moderate price for the property of a 


landed eſtate, ten years purchaſe is . as a good price for 
that of a coal- mine. 


THe 
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Tux value of a coal · mine to the proprietor depends frequently C RAP. 
as much upon its ſituation as upon its fertility. That of a metallick Rp 
mine depends more upon its fertility, . and leſs. upon. its ſituation, 

The coarſe, 'and ſtill more the precious metals, when ſeparated from 

the ore, are ſo valuable that they can generally bear the expence of 

a very long land, and of the moſt diſtant ſea- carriage. Their 
market is not confined to the countries in the neighbourhood of 

the mine, but extends to the whole world. The copper of Japan 

makes an article in the commerce of Europe; the iron of Spain 

in that of Chili and Peru. The ſilver of Peru finds its M not 

only to Europe, but from Europe to China. 


Tux price of coals in Weſtmoreland: or Shropſhire can have little 
effect on their price at Newcaſtle; and their price in the Lionnois 
can have none at all. The productions of ſuch diſtant coal- mines 
can never be brought into competition with one another. But 
the productions of the moſt diſtant metallick mines frequently 
may, and in fact commonly are. The price, therefore, of the 
coarſe, and ſtill more that of the precious metals, at the moſt 
fertile mines in the world, muſt neceſſarily more or leſs affect their 
price at every other in it. The price of copper in Japan muſt 
have ſome influence upon its price at the copper mines in Europe. 
The price of ſilver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour or of 
other goods which it will purchaſe there, muſt have ſome influence 
on its price, not only at the ſilver mines of Europe, but at thoſe 

of China. After the diſcovery of the mines of Peru, the ſilver 
mines of Europe were, the greater part of them, abandoned. 
The value of ſilver was ſo much reduced that their produce could 
no longer pay the expence of working thein, or replace, with a 
profit, the food, cloaths, lodging, and other neceſſaries which 
were conſumed in that operation. This was the caſe too with the 
mines of Cuba and St. Domingo, and even with the antient mines 
of Peru, after the diſcovery of thoſe of Potoſi. N 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
Tits price of every metal at every tine, therefore, being regulat- 


that is actually wrought, it can at the greater part of mines do 
very little more than pay the expence:of working, and can feldom 
afford a very high tent to the landlord. Rent, accordingly; 
ſeems at the greater part of mines to have but a ſmall ſhate in the 
price of the coarſe, and a ſtill ſmuller in that of the precious 
metals. Labour and profit malte up the "_ part of both. | 


A $1xTH part of the groſs produce may be RO the average 
rent of the tin mines of Cortiwal, the moſt fertile that are known 
in the world, as we are told by the Reverend Mr. Borlace, 
vice-warden of the ſtannaries. Some, he ſays, afford mbre, and 
ſome do not afford ſo much. A fixth part of the grols pro- 
duce is the rent too of ſeveral very fertile lead mines in Scot- 
land. ; Ch 


Ix the ſilver mines of Peru, we are told by Frezier and Ulloa, 
the proprietor frequently exacts no other acknowledgement from 
the undertaker of the mine, but that he will grind the ore at 
his mill, paying him the ordinary multure or price of grinding. 
The tax of the king of Spain, indeed, amounts to one-fifth of 
the ſtandard ſilver, which may be conſidered as the real rent of 
the greater part of the ſilver mines of Peru, the richeſt which 
are known in the world, If there was no tax, this fiſth would 
naturally belong to the landlord, and many mines might be 
wrought which cannot be wrought at preſent, becauſe they can- 
not afford this- tax. The tax of the duke of Cornwal upon 
tin is ſuppoſed to amount to more than five per cent. or one 
twentieth part of the value; and whatever may be his Proportion 
it would naturally too belong to the proprietor of the mine, if tin 
was duty free. But if you add one-twentieth to one ſixth, you 

wall 
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as thirteen to twelve. The high tax upon ſilver toe, gives much 
greater temptation to ſmuggling than the low tax upon tin, and 
ſmuggling muſt be much eaſier in the precious than in the bulky 
commodity. The tax of the king of Spain accordingly is ſaid 
to be very ill paid, and that of the duke of Cotnwal very well. 


moſt fertile ſilver mines in the world. After replacing the ſtock 
employed in working thoſe different mines, together with its 


ordinary profits, the reſidue which remains to the proprietor 


is greater it ſeems in the coarſe than in the precious metal. 


NxirnER are the profits of the undertakers of ſilver mines 


commonly very great in Peru. The ſame moſt reſpectable and 
well informed authors acquaint us that when any perſon under- 
takes to work a new mine in Peru, he is univerſally looked upon 
as a man deſtined to bankruptcy and ruin, and is upon that ac- 
count ſhunned and avoided by every body. Mining, it ſeems, is 
conſidered there in the ſame light as here, as a lottery in which 
the prizes do not compenſate the blanks, though the greatneſs 
of ſome tempts many adventurers to throw away their fortunes 
in ſuch unproſperous 1 


As the ſovereign, however, derives a conſiderable part of his 
revenue from the produce of ſilver mines, the law in Peru gives 
every poſfible encouragement to the diſcovery and working of 
new ones. Whoever diſcovers a new mine, is entitled to meaſure 
off two hundred and forty-fix feet in length, according to what 
he ſuppoſes to be the direction of the vein, and half as much in 
breadth. He becomes PREY of this + of the mine, 


and 


Rent, therefore, it is probable, makes a greater part of the price ; 
of tin at the moſt fertile tin mities, than it does of ſilver at the 


213 


will find that the whole average rent of the tin mines of Corn- CHAP: 
wal, is to the whole average rent of the filver mines of Peru... 
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'B O K and can work it without paying any acknowledgement to the 
— landlord. * The intereſt of the duke of Cornwal has given oc- 


caſion to a regulation nearly of the ſame kind in that antient 
dutchy. In waſte and unincloſed lands any perſon who diſ- 
covers a tin mine, may mark out its limits to a certain extent, 
which is called bounding a mine. The bounder becomes the real 
proprietor of the mine, and may either work it himſelf, or give it 
in leaſe to another, without the conſent of the owner of the land, 
to whom, however, a very ſmall acknowledgement muſt be paid 
upon working it. In both regulations the ſacred rights of pri- 
vate property are ſacr ificed to the ſuppoſed intereſts of raue 
revenue. 


Tux ſame encouragement is given in Peru to the diſcovery and 
working of new gold mines; and in gold the king's tax amounts 
only to a twentieth part of the ſtandard metal. It was once a 
fifth, as in ſilver, but it was found the work could not bear it. 
If it is rare, however, ſay the ſame authors, Frezier and Ulloa, 
to find a perſon who has made his fortune by a ſilver, it is ſtill 
much rarer to find one who has done ſo by a gold mine. This 
twentieth part ſeems to be the whole rent which is paid by the 
greater part of the gold mines in Chili and Peru. Gold too 
is much more liable to be ſmuggled than even ſilver; not only 
on account of the ſuperior value of the metal in proportion to 
its bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in which nature 
produces it. Silver is very ſeldom found virgin, but, like moſt 
other metals, is generally mineralized with ſome other body, from 
which it is impoſſible to ſeparate it in ſuch quantities as will pay 
for the expence, but by a very laborious and tedious operation, 
which cannot well be carried on but in workhouſes erected for 
the purpoſe, and therefore expoſed to the inſpection of the king's 
* s. Gold, on the contrary, is almoſt always found virgin. It is 

| ſometimes 
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extraneous bodies, it can be ſeparated. from them by a very ſhort. 
and / ſimple operation, which can be carried on in any private 
houſe by any body who is poſſeſſed of a ſmall quantity of mer- 
cury. If the. king's tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon ſilver, 
it is likely to be much worſe paid upon gold; and rent - muſt. 
make a much. ſmaller part of the price of gold, than even of that. 
of ſilver. 


the ſmalleſt quantity of other goods for which they can be ex- 
changed during any conſiderable time, is regulated by the fame: 
principles which. fix the loweſt ordinary price of all other goods. 
The ſtock which muſt commonly be. employed, the food, . cloaths, 
and lodging, which muſt commonly be conſumed in bringing 
them from the mine to the market, determine it. It muſt at leaſt. 
be ſufficient to replace that ſtock, with the ordinary profits. 


Turi higheſt price, however, ſeems not to be neceſſarily deter- 


themſelves. It is not determined by that of any other commo-- 


of gold to a certain degree, and the ſmalleſt bit of it may become 
of other goods. 
partly from their beauty. If you except iron, they are more uſeful 


than, perhaps, any other metal. As they are leſs liable to ruſt 
* impurity, they can more eaſily be kept clean; and the uten - 


Tux loweſt price at which the precious metals can be ſold; or: 


mined by any thing but the actual ſcarcity or plenty of thoſe metals 


dity, in the ſame manner as the price of coals is by that of wood, 
beyond which no ſcarcity can ever raiſe it. Increaſe the ſcarcity 


more precious than a diamond, and exchange for a greater quantity 


Tu demand for thoſe metals ariſes partly from their utility, and 


4, ſils 
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ſametimes found in pieces of ſome bulk ; and even when. mixed- C * P. 
in ſmall and almoſt inſenſible particles with ſand, earth, and other — 
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B on ſils either of the table or the kitchen are often upon that account 
C—— more agreeable when made of them. A filver boiler is more 


cleanly than a lead, copper, or tin one; and the ſame quality 
would render a gold boiler Mill better than a filver one. Their 
principal merit, however, ariſes from their beauty, which renders 
them peculiarly fit for the ornaments of dreſs and furniture. No 
paint or dye can give ſo ſplendid a colour as gilding. The merit 


of their beauty is greatly enhanced by their ſcaraty, - With the 


greater part of rich people, the chief enjoyment of riches con- 
ſiſts in the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never ſo com- 
pleat as when they appear to poſſeſs thoſe deciſive marks of 
opulence whieh- nobody can poſſeſs but themſelves, In their eyes 
the merit of an object which is in any degree either uſeful or 
beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its ſcarcity, or by the great 
labour which it requires to collect any conſiderable quantity of 
it, a labour which no body can afford to pay but themſelves. Such 
objects they are willing to purchaſe at a higher price than things 
much more beautiful and uſeful, but more common. Theſe qua- 
lities of utility, beauty, and ſcarcity, are the original foundation 
of the high price of thoſe metals, or of the great quantity of 
other goods for which they can every where be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to and independant of their being employed 
as coin, and was the quality which fitted them for that employ- 


ment. That employment, however, by. occaftoning a new de- 


mand, and by diminiſning the quantity which could be employed 
in any other way, may have afterwards contributed to yup up 
or increaſe their value. 


Tu demand for the precious ſtones ariſes altogether from their 
beauty. They are of no uſe, but as ornaments ; and the merit 
of their beauty 1s greatly enhanced by their ſcarcity, or by the 
difficulty and expence of getting them from the mine. Wages 
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arid profit accordingly make up, upon moſt occaſions, almo the C K why 
whole of their high price. Rent comes in but for a very ſmall ſnare 


frequently for no ſhare ; and the moſt fertile mines only afford any 
conſiderable rent. When Tavernier, a jeweller, viſited the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda and Viſiapour, he was informed that the 
ſovereign of the country, for whoſe benefit they were, wrought, 
had ordered all of them to be ſhut up except thoſe which yielded 
the largeſt. and fineſt ſtones. ; The others, it gr were to the 
proprietor not worth ihe workin g. 


As te price both of the precious Ben and of the precious 
W is regulated all over the, world by their price at the. moſt 


fertile mine in it, the rent which a mine of either can afford to its 
proprietor is in proportion, not to its abſolute, but to what may be 


called its relative fertility, or to its ſuperiority over other mines of 
the ſame kind. If new mines were diſcovered as much ſuperior to 
thoſe of Potoſi as they were ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, the value 
of ſilver might be ſo much degraded as to render even the mines of 
Potoſi not worth the working. Before the diſcovery of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, the moſt fertile mines in Europe may have afforded 
as great a rent to their proprietor as the richeſt mines in Peru do 
at preſent. Though the quantity of filver was much leſs, it 
might have exchanged for an equal quantity of other goods, and 
the proprietor's ſhare might have enabled him to purchaſe or com- 
mand an equal quantity either of labour or of commodities. The 
value both of the produce and of the rent, the real revenue which 

they afforded both to the publick and to the err redet e 
have been the ſame. | 


Tux moſt abundant mines either of the precious metals or of the 
precious ſtones could add little to the wealth of the world. A pro- 
duce of which the value is principally derived from its ſcarcity, is 

Vor. I. | F F neceſſarily 


1 
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BOOK necellarily degraded: by its: abundance. A ſerviee of plate, and the 
— other frivolous ornaments of dreſs and furniture, could be purchaſed 


riches of the world, but it is the abundance of food which: gives 


for a ſmaller quantity of labour, or for a ſmaltev quantity of com- 
modities ; and in this would conſiſt nenn which the 
world could dexive from that —— | 


Ir is otherwiſe. in eſtates above ground. The value both of 
their produce and: of their rent is in proportion to their abſolute, 
and not to their relative fertilityg. The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, cloaths and lodging, can always feed, 
cloath and lodge a certain number of people; and whatever may be 
the proportion of the-landlozd, it wilt always. give him a propor- 
tionable command of the labour of thoſe people, and of the com- 


modities with which that labour ean ſupply him. The value of 


the moſt barren lands is not diminiſhed by the neighbourhood: of 
the moſt fertile. On the contrary, it is generally increaſed by it. 
The great number of people maintained: by the fertile lands afford 
a market to many parts of the produce of the barren, which they 
could never have found among thoſe whom their own produce 
could maintain, 


WHATEVER increaſes the fertility of land in producing food, 
increaſes not only the value of the lands upon which the improve- 
ment is beſtowed, but contributes likewiſe to increaſe that of many 
other lands; by creating a new demand for their produce. That 
abundance of food, of which, in conſequence of the improvement 
of land, many people have the difpoſal beyond* what they them- 
ſelves can conſume, is the great cauſe of the demand both for the 
precious metals and the precious ſtones, as well as for every other 
conveniency and ornament of dreſs, lodging, houſhold furniture, 
and equipage. Food not only conſtitutes the principal part of the 


the 
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the principal part of their value to mamy other ſorts of riches. 


firſt diſooveret by the Spaniards, uſed to wear little bits of gold a8 
ornaments in their hair and other parts of their dress. They 
feemed to value them as oe would do any little pebbles of ſome- 
what more xhan ordmary beauty, and to conſider them as juſt worth 
the picking up, but not worth the refufing to any body who aſked 
them. They gave them to their new gueſts at the firſt requeſt, 
without ſeeming to think-that they had made them any very valu- 
able preſent. They were aſtoniſhed to obſerve the rage of tlie 
Spaniards to obtain them; and had no notion that there could 
any-where be a country in which many people had the diſpoſal of 
ſo great a.ſuperfluity of food, ſo ſcanty always among themlelves, 
that for a very ſmall quantity of thoſe glittering bauhles they would 
willingly give as much as might maintain a whole family for many 
years. Could they have been made to underſtand this, the paſſion 
of the An would not have ſurpriſed them. 


Part, . 


Of the Variations in the Proportion between the refpeFtive 7 — of 


that Sort of Produce which always affords Rent, and of that which 
Sometimes does and. ſamelimes does not afford . Rent. . 


e inereaſing abundance: of food, in 33 of * 
creaſing improvement and eultivation, maſt neceſſarily increaſe 
the demand for every part of the prodace of land which is not 


foed, and which can be applied either to uſe or to ornament. In 


CHAP. 
The poor inhabitants af Cuba and St. Domingo, when they were Ay 


ery 


the whole progreſs of improvement, it might therefore be expected, 


there ſhould: be only one variation in the comparative values of 
thoſe two different ſorts of produce. Fhe value ef that ſort which 
ſometimes does and ſametimes does not afford rent, ſhould con- 
. riſe in proportion; to that which always affords ſome rent. 
at: F f 2 As 
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SOLE ACA and induſtry advance, the materials of cloathing and lodg- 
I ing. the uſeful foſſils and minerals of the earth, the precious metals 


and the precious ſtones ſhould gradually come to be more and 
more in demand, ſhould gradually exchange for a greater and a 
greater quantity of food, or in other words, ſhould gradually be- 
come dearer and dearer. This accordingly has been the caſe with 


moſt of theſe things upon moſt occaſions, and would have been 


the caſe with all of them upon all occaſions, if particular accidents 
had not upon ſome occaſions increaſed the ſupply of ſome of them 
in a ſtill greater proportion than the demand. | by 


Taz value of a free-ſtone quarry, for example, will neceſſarily 
increaſe with the increaſing improvement and population of the 
country round about it ; eſpecially if it ſhould be the only one in 
the neighbourhood. But the value of a ſilver mine, even though 


there ſhould not be another within a thouſand miles of it, will not 


neceſſarily increaſe with the improvement of the country in which 
it is ſituated, The market for the produce of a free-ſtone quarry 
can ſeldom extend more than a few miles round about it, and the 


. demand muſt generally be in proportion to the improvement and 


population of that ſmall diſtrict. But the market for the produce 
of a ſilver mine may extend over the whole known world. Unleſs 


the world in general, therefore, be advancing in improvement and 


population, the demand for ſilver might not be at all increaſed by 
the improvement even of a large country in the neighbourhood of 


the mine. Even though the world in general were improving, 
yet, if in the courſe of its improvement, new mines ſhould be diſ- 
covered, much more fertile than any which had been known before; 
though the demand for ſilver would neceſſarily increaſe, yet the 
ſupply might increaſe in ſo much. a greater proportion, that the 


real price of that metal might gradually fall ; that is, any given 


TR a pound weight of it, for example, might gradually 
4 Ps hey * 
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purchaſe or command a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of labour, CH Ty . 
or exchange for a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of corn, the * 4 .. 
cipal part of the ſubſiſtence of the labourer. 


b 


Tu * great market for ſilver is the commercial and civilized part of HR 

of the world. _ | Es a 
Ir by the general progreſs of improvement the demand of this | : 

market ſhould increaſe, while at the ſame time the ſupply did not 

increaſe in the ſame proportion, the value of filver would gradually 

riſe in proportion to that of corn. Any given quantity of ſilver 

would exchange for a greater and a greater quantity of corn; or, 

in other words, the average money price of corn | gradually - 

become OY and TO” | | 


Ir, on the en the ſupply by ſome accident ſhould increafe 
for many years together in a greater proportion than the demand, 
that metal would gradually become cheaper and cheaper; or, in 
other words, the average money price of corn would, in ſpite of. 
all improvements, gradually become dearer and dearer. 


— 


Bur if, on the other hand, the ſupply of that metal ſhould in- 
creaſe nearly in the ſame proportion as the demand, it would 
continue to purchaſe or exchange for nearly the ſame quantity of 
corn, and the average money price of corn would, in ſpite of all 
improvements, continue very nearly the ſame. | x 


THzsE three ſeem to exhauſt all the poſſible combinations of _ 
events which can happen in the progreſs of improvement; and 
during the courſe of the four centuries preceeding the - preſent; if 
we may judge by what has happened both in France and Great 


WOT each of thoſe three different combinations ſeems to have 
% taken 
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9 too in which I have here {et them down, 
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Digreſon concerning the Variations-n the Value of Silver during. the 
Courſe of the Four laſt Centuries. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


15 1350, and for ſome time before, the average price of uhe 
quarter of wheat in England ſeems not to have been eſtimated 
lower than four ounces of ſilver Tower - weight. equal to about 


twenty ſhillings of our preſent money. From this price it ſeems to 


have fallen gradually to two ounces of ſilver, equal to about ten 


ſhillings of our preſent money, the price at which we find it eſti- 
mated in the beginning of the ſixteenth. century, and at which it 


ſeems to have continued to be eſtimated till about 1570. 


In 1350, being the 2 5th of Edward HI, was enacted what is 
called, The ftatute of labourers. In the preamble it complains 
much of the inſolence of ſervants, who endeavoured to raiſe their 
wages upon their maſters. It therefore ordains, that all ſervants 
and labourers ſhould for the future be contented with the fame 


wages and liveries (liveries in thoſe times ſignified, not only cloaths, 


but proviſions) which they had been accuſtomed to receive in the 
20th year of the king, and the four preceeding years; that upon 
this account their livery wheat ſhould no where be eſtimated higher 


than ten- pence a buſkel, and that it ſhould always be in the option 


of the maſter to deliver them either the wheat or the money. 
Ten-pence a . buſhel, therefore, had in the 25th of Edward III. 
been reckoned a very moderate price of wheat, ſince it required a 
Fee ſtatute to oblige ſervants to accept of it in exchange for 

7 | their 
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their uſual livery of proviſions ; and it had: been reckoned! à rea- CHAP: | 
ſonable price ten years before-that, or in- the r6th year of the-king, — 


the term to which the ſtatute refers. But in the 16th year of 


Edward III, ten-pence: contained about half an ounce of ſilver 
Tawer-weight,, and was nearly equal to half a crown of our preſent 
money. Foun ounces af filver,. Tower-weight, therefore, equal 
to ſix ſhillings and eight-pence of the money of thoſe times, and 


to near twenty ſhillings of that of the preſent, muſt have been 


reckoned a moderate price: for the quarter of eight buſhels. 


Tur Natute is ſurely a better evidence of what was reckoned in 


ticular years, which have generally been recorded by hiſtorians 


and other writers on account of their extraordinary dearneſs or 


judgement concerning what may have been the ordinary price. 
There are, beſides, other reaſons for believing that in the begin- 
* of the fourteenth century, and for ſome time before, the com- 
mon. of wheat was not leſs than four ounces of filver the 
q , and that of other grain in PR 


In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguſtine's Canterbury, 
gave a feaſt upon his inſtallation day, of which William Thorn 
has preſerved, not only the bill of fare, but the prices. of many 
partieulars. In that feaſt were conſumed, iſt, fifty-three. quarters 
of wheat, which coſt nineteen pounds, or ſeven ſhillings and two- 


pence of our preſent money: 2dly, PFifty-eight quarters of malt, 
which coſt ſeventeen pounds ten ſhillings, or fix ſhillings a quarter, 
equal to; about cighteen fliillings- of our preſent money: zdly, 
Twenty quarters of oats, which coſt four pounds, or four ſhillings 
a quarter, equal: to about twelve ſhillings of our preſent money. 

The 


cheapneſs, and from which, therefore, it is difficult to form any 


pence a quarter, equal to about one and twenty ſhillings. and ſix- 
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B. 05 OK The prices of ak and oats ſeem here to be leber d than their ordi- 
* nary proportion to the price of wheat. 


Tursx prices are not recorded on account of their extraordinary 
dearneſs or cheapneſs, but are mentioned accidentally as the prices 
actually paid for large quantities of grain conſumed at a feaſt which 
was famous for its magnificence. 


In 1262, being the cxſt of Henry III, was revived an ancient 
ſtatute called, The Aſiae of Bread and Ale, which, the king ſays 
in the preamble, had been made in the times of his progenitors ſome- 
time kings of England. It is probably, therefore, as old at leaſt 
as the time of his grandfather Henry II, and may have been as 
old as the Conqueſt, It regulates the price of bread according. as 
the prices of wheat may happen to be, from one ſhilling to twenty 
ſhillings the quarter of the money of thoſe times. But ſtatutes of 
this kind are generally preſumed to provide with equal care for all 
deviations from the middle price, for thoſe below it as well as for 
thoſe above it. Ten ſhillings, therefore, containing ſix ounces of 
ſilver Tower-weight, and equal to about thirty ſhillings of our 
preſent money, muſt upon this ſuppoſition have been reckoned the 
middle price of the quarter of wheat when this ſtatute was firſt 
enacted, and mult have continued to be ſo in the 51ſt of Henry 


III. We cannot therefore be very far wrong in ſuppoſing that the 


middle price was not leſs than one-third of the higheſt price at 
which this ſtatute regulates the price of bread, or than ſix ſhillings 
and eight-pence of the money of thoſe times, containing four 
ounces of ſilver Tower-weight. 


From theſe different facts, therefore, we ſeem to have ſome 
reaſon to conclude, that about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and for a conſiderable time before, the average or ordinary price 

; of 
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of the quarter of wheat was not ſuppoſed to be les than four ounces ohr. 
Aer mne R 1901 82x; eee & en: v4. 
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- FRoM about the middle of- the fourteenth to the bets of 
the ſixteenth century, what was reckoned the reaſonable and mode- 
rate, that is the ordinary or average price of wheat, ſeems to have 
ſunk gradually to about one-half of this price ; ſo as at laſt to have 
fallen to about two ounces of ſilver Tower- weight, equal to about 
ten ſhillings of our preſent money. Te continued to be * at 

this * _ e I 1570. | | 
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Ix the houſhold book of Henry, the fifth Earl of Northum- 
berland, drawn up in 1512, there are two different eſtimations of 
wheat. In one of them it is computed at fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence the quarter; in the other at five ſhillings and eight- pence 
only. In 1512, fix ſhillings and eight pence contained only two 
ounces of ſilver eee and Was _ to about ten ſhil- 
"OM of our INE roms, . 
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_ 9M 1 the 2 * of Edward Wm, to the e of the reign of 
Elizabeth, during the ſpace of more than, two hundred years, fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence, it appears from ſeveral different ſtatutes, 
had continued to be conſidered : ag what is called the moderate and 
reaſonable, that | is the, ordinary, or average price of wheat. The 
quantity of ſilver, howeyer, contained in that nominal ſum was, 
during the, courſe. of this period, continually diminiſhing, in con- 
ſequence of ſome alterations which were made in the coin. But 
the increaſe of the value of ſilver had, it ſeems, ſo far compenſated 


the diminution of the quantity of jt contained in the fame nominal 


k & 13:4 


ſum, that. the legiſlature did x not think it Forth Wii to attend to 
this cixruſnſtane. $555 
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uus in 1436 it was enacted, that wheat might be nd 
without a licence when the price was ſo lo as fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence : And in 1463 it was enacted, that no wheat ſhould 
be imported if the price was not above fix ſhillings and eight-pence 


the quarter. The legiſlature had imagined, that when the price 


was ſo low, there could he no. inconyeniency in exportation, but 
that When it roſe higher, it became prudent to allow of impor- 
tation. Six ſhillings and eight pence, therefore, containing about 
the ſame quantity of filyex as thirteen ſhillings and four- pence of 


our preſent money, (one-third part leſs than the ſame nominal ſum 


contained in the time of Edward III.), had in thoſe times been con- 
ſidered as what is called the moderate and e Price of 
wheat. 4h | 1 


In 1554, by the iſt and 2d of Philip and Mary; and in 1558, 
by the 1ſt of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was in the ſame 
manner prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter ſhould exceed 
ſix ſhillings and eight- pence, which did not then contain two penny 
worth more ſilver than the ſame nominal ſum does at preſent. But 
it had ſoon been found that to reſtrain the exportation of wheat 
till the price was ſo very low, was, in reality, to prohibit it altoge- 
ther. In 1562, therefore, by the 5th of Elizabeth, the exportation 
of wheat was allowed from certain ports whenever the price of the 
quarter ſhould not exceed ten ſhillings, containing nearly the ſame 
quantity of ſilver as the like nominal fam does at preſent. This 
price had at this time, therefore, been conſidered as what is called 
the moderate and reaſonable price of wheat. It agrees nearly with 
the eſtunation of the Northumberland book in 1 57 12. 


Tuar in France the average price of grain was, in the ſame 
manner, much lower in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of | 


the ſixteenth century, than in the two centuries preceeding, has 
1 been 
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been obſerved both by Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and by the elegant C nA P. 
author of the Eſſay on the police of grain. Its price, during tja 


ſame period, had probably ſunk in the ſame manner _ _ 
greater 1 70 of auger 955 


— k * 


Tuts rife in the value of ſilver in prepbrcon to that of corn, 
may either have been owing altogether to the increaſe of the demand 
for that metal, in conſequence of increaſing improvement and cul- 
tivation, the ſupply in the mean time continuing the ſame as 
before: Or, the demand continuing the ſame as before, it may 
have been owing altogether to the gradual diminution of the ſupply; 
the greater part of the mines which were then known in the world, 
being much exhauſted, and conſequently the expence of working 


them much increaſed: Or it may have been owing partly to the 


one and partly to the other of thoſe two circumſtances, In the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the ſixteenth centuries, the greater 
part of Europe was approaching towards a more ſettled form of go- 
vernment than it had enjoyed-for ſeveral ages before. The increaſe of 
ſecurity would naturally increaſe induſtry and improvement ; and the 
demand for the precious metals, as well as for every other luxury 
and ornament, would naturally increaſe with the increaſe of riches. 


A greater annual produce would require a greater quantity of coin 


to circulate it; and a greater number of rich people would require a 
greater quantity of plate and other ornaments of ſilver. It is natural 
to ſuppoſe too, that the greater part of the mines which then ſup- 
plied the European market with ſilver, might be a good den! ex- 
hauſted, and have become more expenſiye in the working. They 
had been . many of them from the time of the Romans. 


r has been the opinion, however, of the greater part of thoſe 
wk have written upon the prices of commodities in antient 


times, _ from 'the Conqueſt, perhaps from the invaſion of 
G g 2 N Julius 
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B 92 K julius Czfar till the diſcovery of the mines of PAT AR the value 
— of ſilver was continually diminiſhing. This opinion they ſeem to 
have been led into, partly by the obſervations which they had occaſion 
to make upon the prices both of corn and of ſome other parts of 
the rude produce of land; and partly by the popular notion, that 
as the quantity of filver naturally increaſes in every country 
with the increaſe of wealth, ſo its value diminiſhes | as its quantity 
b increaſes. =. Fee! 


; In their obſervations upon the prices of corn, three different cir- 
R cumſtances ſeem frequently to have. miſled them. 


FixsT, In antient times almoſt all rents were paid in ini; 
in a certain quantity of corn, cattle, poultry, &c. It ſometimes 
happened, however, that the landlord would ſtipulate with the 
tenant, that he ſhould be at liberty to demand either the annual 
payment in kind, or a certain ſum of money inſtead of it. The 
price at which the payment in kind was in this manner exchanged 
for a certain ſum of money, is in Scotland called the converſion 
price. As the option 18 always in the landlord to take either the 
ſubſtance or the price, it is neceſſary for the ſafety of the tenant, 
that the converſion price ſhould rather be below than above the 
average market price. In many places, accordingly, it is not much 
above one-half of this price. Through the greater part of Scotland 
this cuſtom ſtill continues with regard to poultry, and in ſome 

places with regard to cattle. It might probably have continued * 
to take place too with regard to corn, had not the inſtitution 
of the publick fiars put an end to it. Theſe are annual valu- 
ations, according to the judgement of an aſſize, of the average 
price of all the different ſorts of grain, and of all the dif- 
ferent qualities of each, according to the actual market price 
5 | in every different county. This inſtitution rendered it ſufficiently 

1 ſafe for the tenant, and much more convenient for the landlord, 

| to 
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to convert, as they call it, the corn rent at the price of the flars of CI 


each year, rather than at any certain fixed price. But the writers 2 


who have collected the prices of corn in antient times, ſeem fre- 
quently to have miſtaken what is called in Scotland the converſion 
price for the actual market price. Fleetwood acknowledges upon 
one occaſion that he had made this miſtake. As he wrote his book, 
however, for a particular purpoſe, he does not think proper 
to make this acknowledgement till after tranſcribing this converſion 
price fifteen times. The price is eight ſhillings the quarter of 
wheat. This ſum in 1423, the year at which he begins with it, 
contained the ſame quantity of ſtlver as ſixteen ſhillings of our pre- 
ſent money. But in 1562, the year at which he ends with it, it con- 
tained no more than the ſame nominal ſum does at preſent. _ 


SECONDLY; They have been miſled by the flovenly manner in 
which ſome antient ſtatutes of aſſize had been ſometimes tranſcribed 


A by lazy copiers ; and ſometimes Perhaps actually en by the 
| legiſlature. 


| Tur antient ſtatutes of aſſize ſeem to have begun always with de- 
termining what ought to be the price of bread and ale when the price of 
vrheat and barley were at the loweſt, and to have proceeded gradually + 
to determine what it ought to be according as the prices. of thoſe: 
two ſorts of grain ſhould gradually riſe above. this loweft price. 
But the tranſcribers of thoſe ſtatutes ſeem frequently to have though 
it ſufficient to copy the regulation as far as the three or four firſt 
and loweſt prices; ſaving in this manner their own labour, an d 


judging, I ſuppoſe, that this was enough to ſhow what proportion 
| ought to be obſerved 1 in all t hugher, 2 
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Tuvs in the aſſize of hawk 491 a of the * of Henry Þ UI. 
b the price of bread was regulated according: to the different prices of 
. 7 | * wheat, 
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4 0 Ok wheat, from one Thilling to twenty ſhillings the quarter, of the 
money of thoſe times. But in the manuſeripts from which all the 


different editions of the ftatates, preceeding that of Mr. Ruffhead, 


were printed, the copiers had never tranferibed this regulation be- 
-yond the price of twelve ſhillings. Several writers, therefore, being 


miſled by this faulty tranſcription, very naturally concluded that the 


middle price, or ſix ſhillings the quarter, equal to about eighteen 
ſhillings of our preſent money, was the ordinary or average price of 


hem at that time. 


Tx the ſtatute ot Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted nearly about the 
came time, the price of ale is regulated according to every ſixpence 
riſe in the price of barley, from two ſhillings to four ſhillings the 
quarter. That four ſhillings, however, was not conſidered as the 
higheſt price to which barley might frequently riſe in thoſe times, 
and that theſe prices were only given as an example of the proportion 
which ought to be obſerved in all other prices, whether higher or 
lower, we may infer from the laſt words of the ſtatute ; “et fic 
40 deinceps creſcetur vel diminuetur per ſex denarios.” The ex- 
preſſion is very ſlovenly, but the meaning is plain enough; 
„That the price of ale is in this manner to be increaſed or di- 


«© miniſhed according to every ſixpence riſe or fall in the price of 


< barley.“ In the compoſition of this ſtatute the legiſlature itſelf 
ſeems to have been as negligent as the copiers were in the tranſcription 
of tlie other. 


In an antient manuſcript of the Regiam Majeſtatem, an old 
Scotch law book, there is a ſtatute of aſſize, in which the price df 
bread is regulated according to all the different prices of wheat, from 
ten-pence to three ſhillings the Scotch boll, equal to about half an 
— 3 Three Kroon, Scotch, at the time when this 


re 
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_ ſhillings flerling of our preſent money. Mr. Rudiman ſeems to CAA P. 


which wheat ever roſe in thoſe times, and that ten- pence, a ſhilling, 


or at moſt two ſhillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon con- 
fulting the manuſcript, however, it appears evidently, that all theſe 
prices are only ſet down as examples of the proportion which ought- 
to be obſerved between the reſpective prices of wheat and bread. 
The laſt words of the ſtatute are, reliqua judicabis ſecundum 
1 præſcripta habendo reſpectum ad pretium bladi. * You ſhall. 
« judge of the remaining caſes according to what is above written, 
« having a reſpect to the price of corn. 


Tun pr, They ſeem to have been miſled too by the very lo 
price at which wheat was ſometimes fold in ver. antient times; 


and to have imagined, that as its loweſt price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary price muſt likewiſe have 


been much lower. They might have found, however, that in thoſe 
antient times, its higheſt price was fully as much above, as its 
loweſt price was below any thing that had ever been known in later 
times. Thus in 1270, Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter 
of wheat. The one is four pounds ſixteen ſhillings of the money 


of thoſe times, equal to fourteen pounds eight ſhillings of that of the 
preſent ;. the other is fix pounds eight ſhillings, equal to nineteen : 
pounds four ſhillings of our preſent money. No price can be found : 
in the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
which approaches to the extravagance of theſe. . The price of corn, 
though at all times liable to variations, varies -moſt in thoſe tur- 
bulent and diſorderly ſocieties, in which the interruption of all 


commerce and communication hinders the plenty of one part of the 


country from relieving the ſcarcity of another. In the diſorderly 

ſtate of. England under the Plantagenets, who governed. it from 

about the middle. of the twelfth, till towards the end of the fifteenth : 
| CENTUrFþ 
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BOO K century, one diſtri&t might be in plenty, while another at no great 
—— diſtance, by having its crop deſtroyed either by ſome accident of the 


no baron was powerful enough to dare to diſturb the publick 


ſeaſons, or by the incurſion of ſome neighbouring baron, might be 
ſaffering all the horrors of a famine; and yet if the lands of ſome 
hoſtile lord were interpoſed between them, the one might not be 


able to give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the other. Under the vigorous ad- 


miniſtration of the Tudors, who governed England during the latter 
part of the fifteenth, and through the whole of the ſixteenth century, 


ſecurity. 


Tur reader will find at the end of this chapter all the prices of 
wheat which have been collected by Fleetwood from 1202 to 14597, 
both incluſive, reduced to the money of the preſent times, and 


digeſted according to the order of tine, into ſeven diviſions of 


twelve years each. At the end of each diviſion too, he wilt: find 


the average price of the twelve years of which it conſiſts. In that 


long period of time, Fleetwood has been able to collect the prices 
of no more than eighty years, ſo that four years are wanting to 
make out the laſt twelve years. I have added, therefore, from the 
accounts of Eton college, the prices of 1598, 1599, 1600, and 
1601. It is the only addition which I have made. The reader 
will ſee that from the beginning of the- thirteenth till after the 


middle of the ſixteenth century, the average price of each twelve 


years grows gradually lower and lower; and that towards the 
end of the ſixteenth, century it begins to riſe again. The prices, 
indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to collect, ſeem to have 


been thoſe chiefly which were remarkable for extraordinary dear- 
neſs or cheapneſs; and I do not pretend that any very certain con- 


cluſion can be drawn from them. 80 far, however, as they prove 


any thing at all, they confirm the account which 1 have been en- 
deavouring to give. Fleetwood himſelf, however, ſeems, with 
moſt other writers, to have believed, that during all this period the 


value 
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value of ſilver, in conſequence of its increaſing abundance, was O 
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continually diminiſhing.| The prices of corn which he himſelf has — 


collected, certainly do not agree, with this opinion. They agree 
perfectly with that of Mr. Duprè de St. Maur, and with that 
which I have been endeavouring to explain. Biſhop Fleetwood 
and Mr. Dupre de St. Maur are the two authors who feem 


to have collected, with the greateſt dihgence and fidelity,” the 


prices of things in antient times. It is ſomewhat, cutious that; 
though their opinions are ſo very different, their facts, ſo far 


as they relate to the price of corn at leaſt, ſhould coincide ſo wy 


own. . 


Fr is not, PI ſo much from the low price of corn, as from 
that of ſome other parts of the rude produce of land, that the moſt 
judicious writers have inferred the great value of filver in thoſe very 
antient times. Corn, it has been ſaid, being a ſort of manufacture, 
was, in thoſe rude ages, much dearer in proportion than the greater 
part of other commodities; it is meant, I ſuppoſe, than the greater 


part of unmanufactured commodities, ſuch as cattle, poultry, game 
of all kinds, &c.. That in thoſe times of poverty and barbariſm 
theſe were proportionably much cheaper than corn, is undoubtedly 
true. But this cheapneſs was not the effect of the high value of 


ſilver, but of the low value of thoſe commodities. It was not that 


ſilver would in ſuch times purchaſe or repreſent a greater quantity of 
labour, but that ſuch commodities would purchaſe or repreſent a 
much ſmaller quantity than in times of more opulence and im- 
provement. Silver muſt certainly be cheaper in Spaniſh America 


than in Europe; in the country where it is produced, than in the 


country to which it as brought, at the expence of a long carriage 
both by land and by ſea, of a freight and an inſurance. One and 
twenty pence halfpenny ſterling, however, we are told by Ulloa, 
was, not many years ago, at Buenos Ayres, the price of an ox 

Vat. I. | H h choſen 


» 
: b 
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BOOK choſen from a herd of three or four hundred. Sixteen ſhillings 
82 ſterling, we are told by Mr. Byron, was the price of a good horſe 


in the capital of Chili. In a country naturally fertile, but of 
which the far greater part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poul- 
try, game of all kinds, &c. as they can be acquired with a 
very ſmall quantity of labour, ſo they will purchaſe or command 
but a very ſmall quantity. The low money price for which they 
may be ſold, is no proof that the real value of ſilver is 


there very high, but that the real value of thoſe commodities is 
very low. 


LABO UR, it muſt always be remembered, and not any particular: 
commodity or ſett of commodities, is the real meaſure of the value: 


both of filver and of all other commodities;. 


Bur in countries almoſt waſte, or but thinly inhabited, cattle; 
poultry, game of all kinds, &c. as they are the ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature, ſo ſhe frequently produces them in much greater 
quantities than the confumption of the inhabitants requires. 
In ſuch a ſtate of things the ſupply commonly exceeds the demand. 
In different ſtates of ſociety, in different ſtages of improvement, 
therefore, ſuch commodities will repreſent, or be equivalent to, very 
different quantities of labour. 


Ix every ſtate of ſociety, in every ſtage of improvement, corn is 
the production of human induſtry. But the average produce of 
every ſort of induftry is always ſuited, more or leſs exactly, to 
the average conſumption ; the average ſupply to the average demand. 
In every different ſtage of improvement beſides, the raiſing of equal 
quantities of corn in the ſame foil and climate, will, at an average, 


require nearly equal quantities of labour; or what comes to the 


ſame thing, the price of nearly equal quantities; the continual in- 
creaſe 
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creaſe of the productive powers of labour in an improving ſtate of 0 gar P. 
cultivation, being more or leſs counter - balanced by the continually 3 


increaſing price of cattle, the principal inſtruments of agriculture, 


V pon all theſe accounts, therefore, we may reſt aſſured, that equal | 


quantities of corn will, in every ſtate of ſociety, in every ſtage of 
improvement, more nearly repreſent, or be equivalent to, equal 
quantities of labour, than equal quantities of any other part of the 
rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly, it has already been ob- 
ſerved, is, in all the different ſtages of wealth and improvement, a 
more accurate meaſure. of value than any other commodity or ſett 
of commodities. In all thoſe different ſtages, therefore, we can 
judge better of the real value of ſilver, by comparing it with corn, 


than by comparing it with any other commodity, or ſett of com- 
modities. 


Corn, beſides, or whatever elſe is the common. and favourite 
vegetable food of the people, conſtitutes, in every civilized country, 
the principal part of the ſubſiſtence of the labourer. In conſe- 


quence of the extenſion of agriculture, the land of every country 
produces a much greater quantity of vegetable than of animal food, 


and the labourer every where lives chiefly upon the wholeſome 
food that is cheapeſt and moſt abundant. Butcher's-meat, except 
* the moſt thriving countries, or where labour is moſt highly 
rewarded, makes but an inſignificant part of his ſubſiſtence : 
poultry makes a till ſmaller part of it, and game no part of it. 
In France, and even in- Scotland, where labour is ſomewhat 
better rewarded than in France, the labouring poor ſeldom eat 
butcher's - meat, except upon holidays, and other extraordi- 
nary occaſions. The money price of labour, therefore, de- 
pends much more upon the average money price of corn, the 
ſubſiſtence of the labourer, than upon that of butcher's- meat, or 
of any other part of the rude produce of land. The real value of 
H h 2 gold 


? 
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BOO K gold and ſilver, therefore, the real quantity of labour which they can 
— purchaſe or command, depends much more upon the quantity of 
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corn which they can purchaſe or command, than upon that of 
butcher's-meat, or any other part of the rude produce of land. 


Sven ſlight obſervations, however, upon the prices either of corn or 
of other commodities, would not probably have mifled fo many 
intelligent authors, had they not been agreeable to the popular 
notion, that as the quantity of filver naturally incregſes in every 
country. with the increaſe of wealth, ſo its value diminiſhes as 


its quantity increaſes. This notion, however, ſeems to be altogether 


groundleſs, 


Tux quantity of the precious metals may increaſe in any country 
from two different cauſes : either, firſt, from the increaſed abun- 
dance of the mines which ſupply it; or, ſecondly, from the increaſed 
wealth of the people, from the increaſed produce of their annual 
labour. The firſt of theſe cauſes is no doubt neceſſarily connected 


with the diminution of the value of the preous metals ; but the 
ſecond is not, 


Wurx more abundant mines are diſcovered, a greater quantity 
of the precious metals 1s brought to. market, and the quantity, of 


the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life for which they muſt be 


exchanged being the ſame as before, equal quantities of the metals 
muſt be exchanged for ſmaller quantities of commodities. So far, 
therefore, as the increaſe of the quantity of the precious metals in 
any country ariſes from the increaſed abundance of the mines, 


it is neceſſaril y connected with ſome diminution of their, Ang. 


Wurn, on | the contrary, the wealth of any country: 8 
when the annual produce of its labour becomes gradually greater 


__— | and 


% 
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and greater, a greater quantity of coin becomes neceſſary in order bu p. 
to circulate a greater quantity of commodities; and the people,. 
as they can afford it, as they have more commodities to give for it, 
will naturally purchafe a greater and a greater quantity of plate. 
The quantity of their coin will increaſe from neceſſity; the quantity 
of their plate from vanity and oſtentation, or from the ſame reaſon. 
that the quantity of fine ſtatues, pictures, and of every other 
luxury and curioſity, is likely to encreaſe among them. But as 
ſtatuaries and painters are not likely to be worſe rewarded in times 
of wealth and proſperity, than in times of poverty and Wu e 

ſo gold ang filver are not likely to be worſe paid for. 


Tur price of gold and ſilver, when the accidental diſcovery of 
more abundant mines does not keep it down, as it naturally riſes: 
with the wealth of every country, ſo, whatever be the ſtate. of 
the mines, it is at all times naturally higher in a rich than in a 
poor country. Gold and ſilver, like all other commodities, na- 
turally ſeek the market where the beſt price is given. for them, and 
the beſt price is commonly given for every. thing in the country 
which. can beſt: afford it. Labour, it. maſt be remembered, is IR 
the ultimate price which is paid for every thing, and in countries a 
where labour is equally well rewarded, the money price of labour. {4 
will be in proportion to that of the ſubſiſtence of the. labourer, 
But gold and ſilver will naturally exchange for a greater quantity of 
ſubſiſtence in a rich than in a poor country, in a country which 
abounds with ſubſiſtence, than in one which is but indifferently ſup- 
plied with it. If the two countries: are at a great diſtance, the dif- 
ference may be very great; becauſe though the metals naturally 
fly from the worſe to the better market, yet it may be difficult to 
tranſport them in ſuch quantities as to bring their price nearly to 
a level in both. If the countries are near, the difference will be 


dalle, and may ſometimes be ſcarce perceptible; becauſe in wy 
6 C 
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BOOK caſe the tranſportation will be eaſy. China is a much richer coun- 
5 try than any part of Europe, and the difference between the price of 


ſubſiſtence in China and in Europe is very great. Rice in China 
is much cheaper than wheat is any where in Europe. England 
is a much richer country than Scotland; but the difference between 
the money price of corn in thoſe two countries is much ſmaller, 
and is but juſt perceptible. In proportion to the quantity or 
meaſure, Scotch corn generally appears to be a good deal cheaper 
than Engliſh; but in proportion to its quality, it is certainly ſome- 
what dearer. Scotland receives almoſt every year very large ſup- 
plies from England, and every commodity muſt commonly be 
ſomewhat dearer in the country to which it is brought than in 
that from which it comes, Engliſh corn, therefore, muſt be dearer 
in Scotland than in England, and yet in proportion to its quality, 
or to the quantity and goodneſs of the flour or meal which can 
be made from it, it cannot commonly be ſold higher there than 
the Scotch corn which comes to market in competition with it. 


THe difference between the money price of labour in China and 
in Europe, is till greater than that between the money price of 
ſubſiſtence; becauſe the real recompence of labour is higher in 
Europe than m China, the greater part of Europe being in an 
improving ſtate, while China ſeems to be ſtanding till, The mo- 
ney price of labour is lower in Scotland than in England, becauſe 
the real recompence of labour is much lower; Scotland, though 
advancing to greater wealth, advancing much more ſlowly than 
England. The proportion between the real recompence of labour 
in different countries, it muſt'be remembered, is naturally regu- 
lated, not by their actual wealth or poverty, but by their advanc- 
in ng, ſtationary, or Geckiung condition, 


GoLD and ſilver, as they are naturally of the value among 
the richeſt, ſo 3 are naturally of leaſt value among the pooreſt 
3 | nations. 
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nations. Among ſavages, the ET of all nations, ee CHAP. 
ſcarce any value. 3 


Ix greats towns corn is always dearer than in remote parts of 
the country. This, however, is the effect, not of the real cheap 
neſs of filver, but of the real dearneſs of corn. It does not coft 
leſs labour to bring filver to the great town than to the remote 


parts of the country; ; we it coſts a great deal more to bing 8 
corn. 


In ſome: very rich and commercial countries, ſuch as Hol- 
land and the territory of Genoa, corn is dear for the ſame reaſon 
that it is dear in great towns. They do not produce enough to 
maintain their inhabitants. They are rich in the induſtry and ſkill of 
their artificers and manufacturers; in every ſort of machinery which 
can facilitate and abridge labour; in ſhipping, and in all the other 
inſtruments and means of carriage and commerce but they are 
poor in corn, which, as it muſt be brought to them from diſtant 
countries, muſt, by an addition to its price, pay for the carriage 
from thoſe countries. It does not coſt leſs labour to bring ſilver to 
Amſterdam than to Dantzick; but it coſts a great deal more to 
bring corn. The real coſt of ſilver muſt be nearly the ſame in 
both places; but that of corn muſt be very different. Diminiſn 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the territory of Genoa, 
while the number of their inhabitants remains the ſame; diminiſh 
their power of ſupplying themſelves from diſtant countries; and 
the price of corn, inſtead of ſinking with that diminution in the 
quantity of their ſilver, which muſt neceſſarily accompany this de- 
clenſion either as its cauſe. or as its effect, will riſe to the price of 
a famine. When we are in want of neceſſaries we muſt part with 
all ſuperfluities, of which the value, as it riſes in times of opulence 
and proſperity, ſo it bake in times of e and diſtreſs, It is 
otherwiſe: 
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BOOK otherwiſe: with nearfſarics, Their real price, "the quantity of 
labour which they can purchaſe or command, riſes in times of 


poverty and diſtreſs, and ſinks in times of opulence and proſ- 
perity, which are always times of great abundance; for they 
ould not otherwiſe be times of opulence and tur Corn 
is a neceſſary, leer is only a e. | 


 WraTEveR, therefore, may have been the increaſe in the quan- 
tity of the precious metals, which, during the period between the 
middle of the fourteenth and that of the ſixteenth century, 
aroſe from the increaſe. af wealth and improvement, it: could: have 
no tendency to diminiſh; their value either in Great Britain, or 
in any other part of Europe. If thoſe who have collected the 
prices of things in ancient times, therefore, had, during this pe- 
riod, no reaſon to infer the diminution of the value of ſilver, from 
any obſervations which they had made upon the prices either of 
corn or of other commodities, they had ſtill leſs reaſon to infer it 
from any ſuppoſed e of wealth and improvement. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


B UT how various ſoever may have been the opinions of the 
learned concerning the progreſs of the value of filver during 


this firſt period, they are unanimous concerning it during the 
ſecond. 


From about 1570. to about 1640, during a period of about ſe- 
venty years, the variation in the proportion between the valne of 
ſilver and that of corn, held a quite oppoſite courſe. Silver ſank 
in its real value, or would exchange for a ſmaller quantity of la- 
bour than before; and corn roſe in its | nominal price, and inſtead 
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of being commonly ſold for about two ounces of filver the quarter, d H 


Tur diſcovery of the aria mines of America, ſeetfis to have 
been the ſole cauſe of this diminution in the value of ſilver in pro- 


portion to that of corn. It is accounted for accordingly in the 


ſame manner by every body; and there never has been any diſpute 
either about the fact, or about the cauſe of it. The greater part of 
Europe was, during this period, advancing in induſtry and im- 
provement, and the demand for filver muſt conſequently have been 
increaſing. But the increaſe of the ſupply had, it ſeems, fo far 
exceeded that of the demand, that the value of that metal ſunk 
conſiderably. The difcovery of the mines of America, it is to 


be obſerved, does not ſeem to have had any very ſenſible effect ; 


upon the prices of things in England till after 1 5703, though 
even the mines of Potoſi had been diſcovered more than thirty 
years before. 


From 1595 to 1620, both 5 92 price of the 5 


quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor market, ap- 
pears, from the accounts of Eton College, to have been 21. 15. 
6d. Er. From which fam, neglecting the fraction, and deducting 
a ninth, or 4 8. 7 d. 4, the price of the quarter of eight buſhele 
comes out to have been 11. 16s. 10 d. 1. And from this fur, 
neglecting likewiſe the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 48. 1d. 34 
for the difference between the price of the beft wheat, arid that of 
the middle wheat, the price of the middle wheat comes out to 


have been about 11. 12 8. 8 d. ; 32 or about ſix ounces and one- 


third of an ounee of filver. 
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From 1621 to 1636, both incluſive, the average price of the 
fame meaſure of the beſt wheat at the ſame market, appears, from 
the ſame accounts, to have been 21. 108.; from which making 
the like deductions as in the foregoing caſe, the average price of 
the quarter of eight buſhels of middle wheat comes out to have 
been 11. 19 8. 6d, or about ſeven ounces and two-thirds of an 
ounce of, ſilver. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


RETWEEN 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the effect of the 

diſcovery of the mines of America in reducing the value of ſilver, 
appears to have been compleated, and the value of that metal ſeems 
never to have ſunk lower in proportion to that of corn than it 
was about that time. It ſeems to have riſen ſomewhat in the 
courſe of the preſent century, and it had probably 3 we to do fo 
even ſome time before the end of the laſt, 


| FROM * to 1700, both inchalive, being the ſixty- four laſt 
years of the laſt century, the average price of the quarter of nine 


| buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor market, appears, from the 


fame accounts, to have been 21. 118. od. 2; which is only 18. od. + 
dearer than it had been during the ſixteen. years before. But in 
the courſe of theſe ſixty-four years. there happened two. events 
which muſt have produced a much greater ſcarcity of corn than 
what the courſe of the ſeaſons would otherwiſe have: occaſioned, 

and which, therefore, without ſuppoſing any further reduction 
in the value of ſilver, will much. more than account. for this very. 
ſmall enhancement of price. 


Tus firſt of theſe events was the civil war, which, by diſcourag- 


ing tillage and interrupting commerce, muſt have raiſed the price 
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of corn much above what the courſe of the ſeaſons would otherwiſe C WA! " 
have occaſioned. It muſt have had this effect more or leſs at all ware _ 


the different markets 1 in the kingdom, but particularly at thoſe in 
the neighbourhood of London, which require to be ſupplied from 


the greateſt diſtance. - In 1648, accordingly, the price of the 
beſt wheat at Windſor market, appears, from the ſame accounts, 


to have been 41. 58. and in 1649 to have been 41. the quarter of 


nine buſhels. The'exceſs of thoſe two years above 21, 10. (the 
average price of the ſixteen years preceding 1637) is 3 l. 58.; which 


divided among the ſixty- four laſt. years of the laſt century, will 


alone very nearly account for that ſmall enhancement of price 
which ſeems'to have taken place i in them. "Theſe, however, though 


the higheſt,” are by no means the only high Prices which, ſeem to 
have been occaſioned by the civil wars. | 


Tux ſecond event was the bounty upon the exportation of corn 
granted in 1688, The bounty, it has been thought by many 
people, by encouraging tillage, may, in a long courſe of years, 
have occaſioned a greater abundance, and conſequently a greater 
cheapneſs of corn in the home- market than what would otherwiſe. 
have taken place there. But between 1688 and 1700, it had no 
time to produce this effect, During this ſhort period its only ef- 
fect muſt have been, by encouraging the exportation of the ſurplus 
produce of every year, and thereby hindering the abundance of 
one year from compenſating the ſcarcity of another, to raiſe the 
price in the home- market. The ſcarcity which prevailed in Eng- 
land from 1693 to 1699, both incluſive, though no doubt prin- 
cipally owing to the badneſs of the ſeaſons, and, therefore, extend- 
ing through a conſiderable part of Europe, muſt have been ſome- 
what enhanced by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly,” the further 
exportation of corn was prohibited for nine months. 


11 2 | THERE 
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THERE was a third event which occurred in the courſe of the 
ſame period, and which, though it could not occaſion any ſcarcity 
of corn, nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the real quantity of 


filver which was uſually paid for it, muſt neceſſarily have occa- 


ſioned ſome augmentation in the nominal ſum. This event was 
the great degradation of the ſilver coin, by clipping and wearing. 
This evil had begun in the reign of Charles II, and had gone on 
continually increaſing till 1695; at which time, as we may learn 
from Mr. Lowndes, the current filver coin was at an average, near 
five and twenty per cent. below its ſtandard value. But the nomi- 


nal ſum which conſtitutes the market price of every commodity is 


neceſſarily regulated, not ſo much by the quantity of filver, which, 
according to the ſtandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, actually is contained in it. This 
nominal ſam, therefore, is neceſſarily higher when the coin is 
much degraded by clipping and wearing, than when near to its 
ſtandard value. 


| In the courſe of the preſent century, the filver coin has not at 
any tune been more below its ftandard weight than it is at preſent. 
But though very much defaced, its value has been kept up by that 
of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. For though before the 
late re-comage, the gold coin was a good deal defaced too, it was 


leſs ſo than the filver. In 1695, on the contrary, the value of 


the ſilver coin was not kept up by the gold coin; a guinea then 
commonly exchanging for thirty ſhillings of the worn and clipt 
ſilver. Before the late re-coinage of the gold, the price of ſilver 
bullion was ſeldom higher than five ſhillings and ſeven-pence an 


ounce, which is but five-pence above the mint price. But in 1695, 
the common price of ſilver bullion was fix ſhillings and five-pence 


an ounce, which is fifteen-pence above the mint price. Even be- 
fore the late re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, gold and 
filver 
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filver together, when compared with filver bullion, was not ſup- 
poſed to be more than eight per cent. below its ſtandard value. 
In 1695, on the contrary, it had been ſuppoſed to be near 
five and twenty per cent. below that value. But in the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, that is immediately after -the 
great re-coinage in King William's time, the greater part of the 
current filver coin muſt have been ſtill nearer to its ſtandard 
weight than it is at preſent. In the courſe of the preſent 
century too there has been no great publick calamity, ſuch as 
the civil war, which could either diſcourage tillage ar interrupt 
the mterior commerce of the country. And though the bounty, 
which has taken place through the greater part of. this century, 
muſt always raiſe the price of corn ſomewhat higher than it 
otherwiſe would be in the actual Rate of tillage ; yet, as in 
the courſe of this century the bounty has had full time to 
produce all the good effects commonly imputed to it, to en- 


courage tillage, and thereby to increaſe. the quantity of corn in 


the home market, it may be ſuppoſed to have done ſomething to 
lower the price of that commodity the one way, as well as to 
raiſe it the other. It is by many people fuppoſed to have done 
more; a notion which 1 ſhall examine hereafter, In the fixty- 
four firft years of the preſent century accordingly, the average 
price of the quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton College, to have been 
21. os. 6d. 52, which is about ten ſhillings and ſixpence, or 
more than five and twenty per cent. cheaper than it had been 
during the fixty-four laſt years of the laſt century; and about 
nine ſhillings and ſix-pence cheaper than it had been during the ſix- 
teen years preceeding 1636, when the diſcovery of the abundant mines 
of America may be ſuppoſed to have produced its full effect ; and 
about one [ſhilling cheaper than it had been in the twenty-ſix 
years preceeding 1620, before that diſcovery can well be ſuppoſed 
to have produced its full effect. According to this account, the 

| | average 
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BOOK average price of middle wheat, during theſe ſixty-four firſt years | 
* of the preſent century, comes out to have been about thirty-two 


ſhillings the quarter of eight buſhels. 


Tu value of ſilver, therefore, ſeems to have riſen - ſomewhat 
in proportion to that of corn during the courſe of the preſent 
century, and it had probably begun to do ſo even ſome time 
before the end of the laſt. 


Tx 1687, the price of the quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt 
wheat at Windſor market was 11. 5s. 2d. the loweſt price at 
which it had ever been from 1595. 


In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous for his know- 

ledge in matters of this kind; eſtimated the average price of 
wheat in years of moderate plenty to be to the grower 38. 6d. 
the buſhel, or eight and twenty ſhillings the quarter. The grow- 
er's price I underſtand to be the ſame with what is ſometimes called 
the contract price, or the price at which a farmer contracts for 
a certain number of years to deliver a certain quantity of corn to 
a dealer. As a contract of this kind ſaves the farmer the ex- 
pence and trouble of marketing, the contract price is generally 
lower than what is ſuppoſed to be the average market price. 
Mr. King had judged eight and twenty ſhillings the quarter to 
be at that time the ordinary contract price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the ſcarcity occaſioned by the late extraordinary 
courſe of bad ſeaſons, it was the ordinary contract 1 in all 


common years. 


In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty upon the ex- 
portation of corn. The country gentlemen, who then compoſed a 


{till greater proportion of the 9 than they do at preſent, 
had 
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had felt that the money price of corn was falling. The bounty C Hf. A An 
was. an expedient to raiſe it artificially to the high price at which ie i 


it had frequently been ſold in the times of Charles I. and II. It 
was to take place, therefore, till wheat was ſo high as forty-eight” 


ſhillings. the quarter; that is twenty ſhillings, or 5ths dearer 
than Mr. King had in that very year eſtimated the grower's price. 


to be in times of moderate plenty. If his calculations deſerve any. 
part of the reputation which they have obtained very univerſally, 
eight and forty ſhillings the quarter was a price which, without. 
ſome ſuch expedient as the bounty, could not at that time be 


expected, except in years of extraordinary ſcarcity. But the- 


government of king William was not then fully ſettled. It was 


in no condition to refuſe any thing to the country gentlemen, 
from whom it was at that very time ſoliciting the firſt eſtabliſh-- 


ment of the annual:land-tax. 


Tux value of ſilver, therefore; in proportion to that of corn, 
had probably riſen ſomewhat. before the end of. the laſt century; 
and it ſeems to: have continued to do-ſo-during the courſe of the 
greater part of the preſent; though the neceſſary. operation of 


the bounty muſt have- hindered that riſe from being ſo ſenſible. 
as it otherwiſe would have been in the actual ſtate of gy, 


IN plentiful years the bounty, by occaſioning an eien 
exportation, neceſſarily raiſes the price of corn above what it 
otherwiſe would be in thoſe years. To encourage tillage, by keep- 


ing up the price of corn even in the moſt plentiful years, was the- 
avowed end of the inſtitution. 


Inu years of great ſcarcity; indeed; the bounty has generally: 
been ſuſpended. It muſt, however, have had ſome effect even 
n the prices of many of thoſe. years. By: the extraotditiary 


exportation L 
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B 05 OK exportation which it occaſions in years of plenty, it muſt fre- 
— quently hinder the plenty of one year from E the 


ſcarcity of another. 


Born in years of plenty and in years of ſcareity, therefore, the 
bounty raiſes the price of corn above what it naturally would be 
in the actual ſtate of tillage. If during the ſixty-four firſt years 
of the prefent century, therefore, the average price has been 
lower than during the ſixty- four laſt years of the laſt century, it 
muſt, in the ſame ſtate of tillage, have been much more fo, had 
it not been for this operation of the nen 


Bor e the bounty, it may be ſaid, the ſtate of FR 
would not have been the ſame. What may have been the effects 
of this inſtitution upon the agriculture of the country, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come to treat particularly 
of bounties. I fhall only obſerve at prefent, that this rife in the 
value of filver, in proportion to that of com, has not been 
peculiar to England. It has been obſerved to have taken place 
in France during the ſame period, and nearly in the ſame pro- 
portion too, by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious col- 
lectors of the prices of corn, Mr. Duprè de St. Maur, Mr. 
Meſſance, and the author of the Eſſay on the police of grain. 
But in France, till 1764, the exportation of grain was by law 


prohibited; and it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuppoſe that nearly the 


ſame diminution of price which took place in one country, not- 
withſtanding this prohibition, ſhould. in another be owing to the 
extraordinary encouragement given to exportation. | 


Ir would be more proper perhaps to confider this variation 
in the average money price of corn as the effect rather of ſome 
n riſe in the real value of ſilver in the European market, 

2 | than 
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than of any fall in the real average value of corn. Corn, it has CH 2 


already been obſerved, is at diſtant periods of time a more accurate 


meaſure of value than either ſilver or perhaps any other commo- . 


dity. When after the diſcovery of the abundant mines of America, 

corn roſe to three and four times its former money price, this 
* was. univerſally aſcribed, not to any riſe in the. real value 
of corn, but to a fall in the real value of filver, If during the 


ſixty-four firſt years of the preſent century, therefore, the average 


money price of corn has fallen ſomewhat below. what 1 it had been 


during the greater part of the laſt century, We ſhould i in the ſame 
manner impute this change, not to any fall in the real value of corn, 
* to * riſe. 1 in wand real one of ſilver in the en market. 
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Tux meh price of corn Abig theſe ten or . years pal, ? 


indeed, has occaſioned a ſuſpicion that the real value of filver ſtill 
continues to fall in the European market. This high price of 
corn, however, ſeems evidently to have been the effect of the extra- 

ordinary unfavourableneſs of the ſcaſons and ought therefore to be 
Tegarded,” not as a permanent, but as a tranſitory and occaſional 
event. The ſeaſons for theſe ten or twelve years paſt have been 
unfavourable through the greater part of Europe; and the diſ- 
orders of Poland have very much increaſed the ſcarcity in all thoſe 
countries, which in dear years uſed to be ſupplied from that 
market. So long a courſe of bad ſeaſons, though not a very 
common event, is by no means a ſingular ore ; ard whoever has 
enquired much into the hiſtory of the prices of corn in former 
times, will be at no loſs; to recollect ſeveral other examples of the 
ſame. kind. Ten years of extraordinary ſcarcity; beſides, are not 
more wonderful than ten years of extraordinary plenty. The low 
price of corn from 1741 to 1750, both incluſive, may very well 
beſet in oppoſition to its high price during theſe laſt eight or ten 
years. From 1741 to 1750, the average price of the quarter of 
Vol. I. | ; 42h Tk nine 
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vine buſhelꝭ of tue beſt wheat at Windſor market, it appears from 
the accounts of Eton College, was only 11. 138. 94 d. which is 
nearly 65. 3 d. below the average price of the ſixty- four firſt years 
of the preſent ceritury, The average price of the quarter of eight 
buſhels of middte wheat, comes out, according to this account, 
Bo av Den, » during oa abray{ over Py 11. 6s. 8d. | 


Wr nn 1741 and 1757, "eos, the wy muſt tate 
hindered the prlce of corn from falfing o e in the home market 
as it Ward would have done. Puring theſe ten years the 


# > + 


quantity of all ſorts of grain exported, it appears from the cuſ. 


tom-houſe books, àmounted to no lefs than eight millions twenty- 


nine thouſand one hundred and fifty- ſix quarters one buſhel. 
The bounty paid for this amonnted to 1,5 14,962 J. 178.,.44d. 
In 1749 accordingly,, Mr. Pelham, at that time prime miniſter, 
obſerved to the Houſe of Commons, that for the three years pre- 
ceeding a very extraordinary ſam had been paid as bounty for the 
exportation of corn. Ie had god reaſon to make this obſer- 
vation, and in the following year, he might have had ſtill better. 
In that ſingle year the bounty paid amounted to no leſs than 
324,176 l. 108. 6d. It is unneceſſary to obſerve how much this 


forced exportation muſt have raiſed the price of corn above what 


it otherwiſe would have been in the home market. 


Ar the end of the accounts annexed to this * the reader 
will find the particular account of thoſe ten years feparated from 


the reſt, He will find there too the particular account of the 


| Ipreceeding ten years, of which the average islikewiſe below, tho 


ery well be ſet in * to the twenty preceeding 1770. As 


not ſo much below, the general average of the ſixty- four firſt 
years of the century. The year 1740, however, was a year of 
etraordinary ſcarcity. Theſe twenty years preceeding 1750, may 


the 
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Wan tion good deal below the general average of the aber. | 
century, notwithſtanding the intervention of one or two dear years; i. of 


ſo the latter have been a good deal above it, notwithſtanding the 


intervention of one or two cheap ones, of 17 59. for example. 
If the former have not been, as much below the general average, 
as the latter have been above it, we ought probably to impute 
it to the bounty. The change has evidently been too ſudden to 


be aſcribed to any change in the value of ſilyer, which is always 


flow and gradual. The ſuddenneſs of the effect can be accounted 


for only by a cauſe which can en ſugdenly, tho! un 
variation of the ſeaſons. | 


Tur ne price of lab6ur i in/Great Siitain has, itidend;. riſers 
during the courſe of the preſent century. This, However, ſeems to 


be the effect, not fo much of any diminution in the value of ſilver 
in the European market, as of an increaſe in the demand for 


labour in Great Britain, ariſing from the great, and almoſt univerſal 


proſperity of che nene, In France, a country not altogether 
fo proſperous, the money price of labour has, ſince the middle 


of the laſt century, been obſerved to fink gradually with the 


average maney price of corn. Both in the laſt century and in 
the preſent, the day-wages of common labour are there faid to 
have been pretty prutor Pal about the prentieth, part of. the ave- 
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litte more than four Wincheſter buſhels, = Great Alain the 5 


real recompence of labour, it has already been .ſhown, the real 
quantity of the neceſſaries and _conveniepcies , of life which are 
given. to the labourer, has increaſed c conſiderably during the courſe 
of the preſent century. The riſe in its money price ſeems to 
have been the ęffoct, not af any diminution. of the value of 
* ur the general mauket- of Europe, but of a riſe in the real 
alia e price 
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BOO E price of labour in the particular market of Great Britain, owing 


— to the n happy circumſtances of "the! ny.” 


Fox ſome time after the firſt diſcovery of Ae Reh ve would 
continue to ſell at its former, or not much below its former price. 
The profits of mining would for ſome time be very great, and much 
above their natural rate. Thoſe who imported that metal into- 
Europe, however, would foon find that the whole annual importation 
could not be diſpoſed of at this high price; Silver would gra- 
dually exchange for a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of goods. 
Its price would ſink gradually lower and lower till it fell to its 
natural price; or to what was juſt ſufficient to pay, according 
to theit natural rates, the wages of the labour, the. Profits of the 
ſtock, and the rent of the land, which, muſt, be paid in order. 


to bring it from the mine to the 3 In the greater part 


of the ſilver mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, amount 
ing to a fifth of the groſs produce, eats. up, it has already been: 
obſerved, the whole rent of the land. This tax was: originally a. 
half; it ſoon afterwards fell to a third, and then to a fifth, at. 
which rate it ſtill continues. In the greater part of. the ſilver 
mines of Peru this, it. ſeems, is. all that remains after replacing 
the ſtack of the undertaker of the work, together with its ordinary 
profits; and it feems to be. univerſally acknowledged that theſe 
profits, which were once very high, are now as low as they can 
well be, conſiſtently with carrying en the works. 


Tur tu the king of Spain was reduced to a fifth part of 
the regiſtered ſilver in 1504, one and thirty years before 1535, 
the date of the diſeovery of the mines of Potofi. In the courſe 
of a century, or before 1636; theſe mines, the moſt fertile 1 in alt 
America, had time ſufficient to produce their full effect, or to 


reduce the value of filver in the r market as low as it 
could 
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could. well. fall, while it. continued to pay this tax to dhe king 


modity, of which there is no monopoly, to its natural price, or 
to the loweſt price at which, while it pays a particular tax, it can 
di e ee by fold * endete time W i #17 204 740113 
*. E price ws Giver 3 in the European AF WA aka. — 
fallen. ſtill lower, and, it might have become neceſſary either to 
lower the tax upon it, in the ſatne manner as that upon gold, 
or to give. up working the greater part of the American mines 
which are no Wrought. The gradual increaſe of the demand 
for ſilver, or the gradual enlargement of the market for the pro- 
duce of the ſilver mines of America, is probably the cauſe which 
has POT this from happening, and which. has not only 
haps even raiſed it en 1 than it was about the middle 
of the laſt rr | 
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duce of its. ſilver mines. has been grown ng . more and 
more e extenſive. 25 4 | 


Finer, The market of Europe has become cratually le a 
more extenſive. Since the diſcoyery of America, the. greater part. 
of Europe has. been much improved. England, Holland, France, 
and Germany; even Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia, have all ad- 
vanced.confiderably both i in agriculture and in manufactures. Italy 


the conqueſt of Peru. Since that time it ſeems rather to have 
recovered a little. Spain and Portugal, indeed, are. ſuppoſed ta 
have gone backwards. Portugal, however, is but a. very ſmall 
poſt | Europe, and the declenſion of Spain is not, perhaps, ſa 
great. 


— 
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Sinck the firſt diſcovery of Nan che — for 7194 


ſeems not to have gone backwards. The fall of Italy ꝓreceeded 


53 


of Spain. A hundred Jears is time ſafficient. to reduce any com- — 
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BOOE great as is commonly imagined, In the beginning of the fixteenth 
3 eentury, Spain was a very poor country, even in compariſon with 


France, which has been ſo much improved ſince that time. It 
was che welh known rematk of the Emperor Charles V, who had 
travelled ſo frequently through both countries, that every thing | 
abounded in France, but that every thing was wanting in Spain. 
The increaſing produce of the agriculture and manufactures of 
Europe. muſt neceſfarily have required a gradual increaſe in the 
quantity of 'filver coin to cireulate it; and the inereaſing number 
of wealthy individuals muſt have required the ke increaſe in the 
n of their plate and other ornaments of ſilver. 


SECONDLY, America i is :Kſelf a new. ar for the produce of 
its own ſilver mines; and as i its advances i n agriculture, induſtry, 
and population. are much more rapid than thoſe of the moſt 
thriving countries in Europe, its demand muſt increaſe much 
more rapidly. The Engliſh colonies are altogether a new market, 
which, partly for coin and partly for plate, requires a continually 
augmenting ſupply of filver through a great continent where there 
never was any demand before. The greater part too of the Spaniſh 


and Portugueſe colonies are altogether new markets. New Gra- 


nada, the Yucatan, Paraguay, and the Brazils were, before diſco- 


vered by the Europeans, inhabited by ſavage nations, who had 


neither arts nor agriculture. A conſiderable degree of both has 
now been introduced into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, 
though they cannot be conſidered as altogether new- markets, are 
certainly much more extenſive ones than they ever were before. 
After all the wonderful tales which have been publiſhed concern- 
ing the Tptendid ſtate of thoſe countries in antient times, whoever 
reads, with any degree of ſober judgement, the hiſtory , of their firſt 
diſcovery and conqueſt, will evidently diſcern that, in arts, agri- 
pans and commerce, their inhabitants were much more ignorant 

than 
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than the Fartars vf the Ukraine are at preſent; Deen the Fer- DEAF. 
vians, the more civilized nation of the two, though they made ue . 

of gold and filver as ornatmerts, had no coined money of any md. 

Their whole commirre was carfied on by barter, aut tliere wus | 

accordingly ſcarce any diviſion of labour among theme '! Thoſe $A 4 

who cultivated the ground were obliged to build their own houſes, 

to make their own houſhold furniture, their own cloaths, ſhoes, 

and inſtruments of agriculture. The few artificers among them 

are ſaid to have been all maintained by the ſovereign, the nobles, 

and the prieſts, and were probably their ſervants or flaves. All the 

ancient arts of Mexico and Peru have never furniſhed one ſingle 

manufacture to Europe. The Spaniſh armies, though they ſcarce 

ever exceeded five hundred men, and frequently did not amount to 1 

Half that number, found almoſt every where great | difficulty. in | 
procuring ſubſiſtence, The famines which they are ſaid to have 

occaſioned almoſt wherever they went, in countries too which at the 

{atne time are repreſented as very populous and well : cultivated, 

ſufficiently demonſtrate that the ſtory of this populouſneſs and high 

cultivation is in a great meaſure fabulous. The Spaniſh-colonies 

are under a government in many reſpects leſs favourable to agricul- 

ture, improvement, and population, than that of the Engliſh 

colonies. They ſeem, however, to be advancing in all theſe much 

more rapidly than any country in Europe. In a fertile ſoil and | 

happy climate, the great abundance and cheapneſs of land, a cir- Fe 

cumſtance common to all new colonies; is, it ſeems, ' ſo great an 

advantage as to compenſate many defects in civil government. 

Frezier, who viſited Peru in 1713, repreſents Lima as containing 

between twenty-five and twenty-eight thouſand inhabitants. Ulloa, 
who reſided in the fame country between 1740 and 1746, repre- 

ſents it as containing more than fifty thouſand. The difference in 

their accounts of the populouſfneſs of ſeveral other ene 

* and Peru is nearly ce. there ſtems to be no 

1. 4 2 reaſon - 
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Ns reaſon to doubt of the good information of either; it marks an 
w—r— increaſe which is ſcarce inferior to that of the Engliſh colonies. 


America, therefore, is a new market for the produce of its own 
ſilver mines, of which the demand muſt increaſe: much more may 1:14 
- Khan” that of the molt thriving country in m 


Tuns , The Eaſt-Indies is another wirke fort the ie peas 
of the filver mines of America, and a market which, from the 
time of the firſt diſcovery of thoſe mines, has been continually 
taking off a greater and a greater quantity of ſilver. Since that 
time, the direct trade between America and the Eaſt-Indies, which 
is carried on by means of the Acapulco ſhips, has been continually 
augmenting, and the indirect intercourſe by the way of Europe 
has been augmenting in a ſtill greater proportion. During the 
ſixteenth century, the Portugueſe were the only European nation 
who carried on any regular trade to the Eaſt- Indies. In the laſt 
years of that century the Dutch began to encroach upon this 
monopoly, and in a few years expelled them from their principal 
ſettlements in India. During the greater part of the laſt century 
thoſe two nations divided the moſt conſiderable part of the Eaſt- 
India trade between them; the trade of the Dutch continually 
augmenting in a {till greater proportion than that of the Portugueſe 
declined. The Engliſh and French carried on ſome trade with 
India in the laſt century, but it has been greatly augmented in the 
courſe of the preſent. The Eaſt-India trade of the Swedes and 
Danes began in the courſe of the preſent century. Even the Muſ- 
covites now trade regularly with China by a fort of caravans which 
go over land through Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The Eaſt- 
India trade of all theſe nations, if we except that of the French, 
which the laſt war had well nigh annihilated, has been almoſt con- 
tinually augmenting. The increaſing conſumption of Eaſt-India 


n in Europe is, it ſrems, o * as to afford a gradual in- 


7 2 creaſe 
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creaſe of employment to them all. Tea, for example, was a drug en AP; 
very little uſed in Europe before the middle of the laſt century: t 
preſent the vulue of the tea annually imported by the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India, Company, for the uſe of their own couftfymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a half a year; and even this 
is not enough; a great deal more being conſtantly ſmuggled into 

the country from the ports of Holland, from Gottertburg in Þ 
Sweden, and from the coaſt of France too as long as the French 3 
Eaſt-India Company was in proſperity. The conſumption of the 
porcelain of China, of the ſpiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece 

goods of Bengal, and of innumerable other articles, has increaſed 

very nearly in a bke proportion. The tunnage accordingly of all 

the European ſhipping employed in the Eaſt- India trade at any 

one time during the laſt century, was not, perhaps, much greater 


chan that of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Compatiy before the late reducs 
tion of their ſhipping. 


Bur in the Eaſt Indies, particularly in China aud ladellan, 
the value of the precious metals, when the Europeans firſt began 
to trade to thoſe countries, was much higher than in Europe; and 
it till continues to be ſo. In rice countries; which generally yield 
two, ſometimes three crops in the year, each of them more plen« 
tiful than any common erop of corn, the abundance of food muſt 
be much greater than in any corn country of equal extent. Such 
countries are accordingly much more populous, In them tod the 
rich, having a greater ſuper-abundance of food to diſpoſe of beyond 
what they themſelves can conſume, have the means of purchaſing a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other people. The retinue 
of a grandee in China or Indoſtan accordingly i is, by all accounts, 
much more numerous and ſplendid than that of the richeſt ſubjects 
in Europe. The fame ſuper-abundance of food, of which they 
have the diſpoſal, enables them to give a 21 quantity of it - 
for all thoſe ſingular and rare productions which nature furniſhes 
. LI but 
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0 K but in very ſmall quantities; ſuch as the precious metals and the 
ny ap precious ſtones, the great objects of the competition, of the rich. 


Though the mines, therefore, which ſupplied the Indian market 


had been as abundant as thoſe which ſupplied the European, ſuch 


commodities would naturally exchange for a greater quantity of 
food in India than in Europe. But the mines which ſupplied the 
Indian market with the precious metals ſeem to have been a good 
deal leſs abundant, and thoſe which ſupplied it with the precious 
ſtones a good deal more ſo, than the mines which ſupplied the 
European. The precious metals therefore would naturally exchange 
for ſomewhat a greater quantity of the precious ſtones, and for a. 
much greater quantity of food in India than in Europe, The 
money price of diamonds, the greateſt of all ſuperfluities, would be. 
ſomewhat lower, and that of food, the firſt of all neceſſaries, a 
great deal lower in the one country than in the other. But. the. 


real price of labour, the real quantity of the neceſſaries of life which 


is given to the labourer, it has already been obſerved, is lower both 
in China and Indoſtan, the two great markets of India, than it is: 
through the greater part of Europe. The wages of the labourer 
will there purchaſe a ſmaller quantity of food; and as the money 
price of food is much lower in India than in Europe, the money 
price of labour is there lower upon a. double account; uporr 
account both of the ſmall quantity of food which it will purchaſe; 
and of the low price of that food. But in countries of equal art 
and induſtry, the money price of the greater part of manufactures 
will be in proportion to the money price of labour ;- and in manu- 
facturing art and induſtry, China and Indoſtan, tho' inferior, ſeem 
not to be much inferior to any part of Europe; The. money price 
of the greater part of manufactures, therefore, will naturally be 
much lower in thoſe great empires than it is any where in Europe. 
Through the greater part of Europe too the expence of land-car- 
riage increaſes very much both the real and nominal price of moſt 

manu- 
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wanufüctues It coſts more labour, and therefore more money, to OHA. 
bring firſt the materials, and afterwards the compleat manufacture a 
to market. In China and Indoſtan the extent and variety of inland 
navigations fave the greater part of this labour, and conſequently of 

this money, and thereby reduce ſtill lower both the real and the 
nominal price of the greater part of their manufactures. Upon | 

all theſe accounts, the precious metals are a commodity which it 

always has been, and ſtill continues to be, extremely advantageous 

to carry from Europe to India, There is ſcarce any commodity, 

which brings a better price there; or which, in proportion to the 
quantity of labour and cammodities which it coſts in Europe, will, 
purchaſe or command a greater quantity of labour and commodities 

in India. It is more advantageous too to carry ſilver thither than 

gold; becauſe in China, and the greater part of the other markets ; 

of India, the proportion between fine ſilver and fine gold is but as 

ten to one; whereas in Europe it is as fourteen or fifteen to one. 

In China, and the greater part of the other markets of India, ten 

ounces of ſilver will purchaſe an ounce of gold: in Europe it 
requires from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, there- 

fore, of the greater part of European ſhips which fail to India, 

ſilver has generally been one of the moſt valuable articles. It is 

the moſt: valuable article in the Acapulco ſhips which fail to 
Manilla. The filver of the new continent ſeems in this manner to 

be the principal commodity by which the commerce between the 

two extremities of the old one is carried on, and it is by means of 

it chiefly that thoſe diſtant parts of the world are connected with 

one another. 


Ix order to ſupply ſa very widely extended a market, the quan- 
tity of ſilver annually brought from the mines muſt not only be 
ſufficient to ſupport that continual increaſe both of coin and of 


plate 5 is required in all thriving countries; ; but to repair that 
| L' 18 - continual 
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BOOK continial, waſte and conſumption. of ſilver which takes. teu in * 


1 countries * that metal is uſed. 


I 0 


Fux continual confumption of the precious metals in coin by 
wearing, and in plate both by wearing and cleaning, 1s very ſen- 
fible; and in commodities of whieh the uſe is ſo very widely 
extended, would alone require a very great annual ſupply. The 
conſumption of thoſe metals in fome particular manufactures, 


though it may not perhaps be greater upen the whole than this 
gradual conſumption, is, however, mueh more ſenſible; as it is 


much- more rapid. In the manufactures of Birmingham: alone, 
the quantity of gold and filver annually employed in gilding and 


plating, and thereby diſqualified from ever afterwards appearing in 


the ſhape of thoſe metals, is ſaid to amount to more than fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling. We may from thence form ſome notion 
how great muſt be the annual conſumption- in all the different 
parts of the world, either in manufactures of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, gold and ſilver 
ſtaffs, the gilding of books, furniture, &c. A conſiderable quan- 
tity- too muſt be annually loſt in tranſporting thoſe metals from 
one place to another both by ſea and by land. In the greater part 
of the governments of Aſia, beſides, the almoſt univerſal cuſtom 
of concealing treaſures in the bowels: of the earth, of which the 


knowledge frequently dies with the perſon who makes the conceal- 
ment, muſt oecaſion the loſs of a ſtill * quantity. 


Tun quantity of gold and ſilver imported at both Cadiz and 
Liſbon (including not only what comes under regiſter, but what 
may be ſuppoſed to be ſmuggled) amounts, according to the beſt. 
accounts, to about {ix millions ſterling a year, 


ACCORDING 
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8 into Spain, at an average of fix years; via. from 
1748 to 17 5 3. both thelufive ;; and into Portugal, at an average of 
ſeven years; W. from 174% to 175 3, both ineluſiwe; amounted 
in ſilver to 1, ro, 10% pounds weight; and in gold to 49,940 
peunde weight. The ſilver, at ſixty - two ſhillings the pound Troy, 
amounts to 3, 13.431 l. 108. ſterling. The gold, at forty- four 
guineas and. a half the pound. Troy, amounts to 2, 333,46l. 148. 
ſterling. Both together amount to 5, 746, 878 J. 48. ſterling. The 
account of what was imported under regiſter, he aſſures us is exact. 
He gives us the detail of the particular places from which the gold 
and filver were brought, and. of the particular quantity of each 
metal, which, according to the regiſter, each of them afforded. 
He makes an allowance too for the quantity of each metal which 
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Aenne to Mr. Meggens the annual importation of the ena. 


he ſuppoſes may have been ſmuggled. The great experience of this 


Rogan merchant renders his opinion of conſiderable weight. 


WV WEN AD $o- the: IRR 150 Mala welt informed 
author of the philoſophical and political hiftory of the eſtabliſſi- 
ment of the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual importation 
af regiſtered gold and ſilver into Spain, at an average of eleven 
years; viz. from 1754 to 1764; both ineluſive; amounted: to 
13,984,186. piaſtres of ten reals. On aceount of what may have 
been ſmuggled, however, the whole annual importation, he ſup- 
poſes, may have amounted. to ſeventeen millions of piaſtres; which 
at 48. 6d. the piaſtre, is equal to 3, 82 5, oool. ſterling. He gives 
the detail. too of the particular plaves: from which the gold and 
ſilver were brought, and of the particular quantities of eacly metal 
which, according to the regiſter, each of- them afforded; He in- 
forms us toe, that if  we- were to judge of the quantity of gold: 


annually. imported from the Brazils into: Liſbon by the amount of 


the tax paid * of. Fortugal, which it ſeems is one-fifth 
of 
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BOOK of the ſtandard metall we might value it at eighteen millions of 
J. 
ww cruzadoes, or forty-five millions of French livres, equal to about 


two millions ſterling. On account of what may have been 
ſmuggled, however, we may ſafely, he ſays, add to this ſum an 
eighth more, or 2 50, ooo l. ſterling, ſo that the whole will amount 
to 2, 2 50, oool. ſterling. According to this account, therefore, 
the whole annual importation of the precious metals into both 
Spain and Portugal, amounts to about 6,07 5,000 l. ſterling. | 


SEVERAL other very well authenticated accounts, I have been 
aſſured, agree in making this whole annual importation amount at 
an average to about fix millions ſterling ; ; ſometimes a little more, 


ſometimes a little leſs. 


Tux annual importation of the precious metals into Cadiz and 


Liſbon, indeed, is not equal to the whole annual produce of the 


mines of America, Some part is ſent annually by the Acapulco 


ſhips.to Manilla ; ſome part is employed in the contraband trade 


which the Spaniſh colonies carry on with thoſe of other European 
nations; and ſome part, no doubt, remains in the country. The 
mines of America, befides, are by no means the only gold and 
filver mines in the world. They are, however, by far the moſt 
abundant. The produce of all the other mines which are known, 
is inſignificant, it is acknowledged, in compariſon with theirs ; 
and the far greater part of their produce, it is likewiſe acknow- 
ledged, is annually imported into Cadiz and Liſbon. But the 
conſumption of Birmingham alone, at the rate of fifty thouſand 
pounds a year, is equal to the hundred and twentieth part of this 
annual importation at the rate of fix millions a year. The whole 
annual conſumption of gold and filver therefore in all the different 
countries of the world where thoſe metals are uſed, may perhaps be 


nearly equal to the whole annual produce. The remainder may 


be 
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be no more than ſufficient to ſupply the zngrenüng demand of all C HA P. 
thriving countries. It may even have fallen ſo far .ſhort of this 
demand as ſomewhat to raiſe the price of thake metals. in the. 
en market. 


Tur 3 of braſs and iron annually brought from the 
mine to the market is out of all proportion greater than that of 
gold and filver. We do not, however, upon this account, imagine 
that thoſe coarſe metals are likely to multiply beyond the demand, 
or to become gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why ſhould we 
imagine that the precious metals are likely to do ſo? The coarſe 
metals indeed, though harder, are put to much harder uſes, and 
as they are of leſs value, leſs care is employed in their preſervation. 
The precious metals, however, are not neceſſarily immortal any 
more than they, but are liable too to be loſt, waſted and conſumed . 
in a great _— of ways. 


Tur iis of all metals, though Hable to flow and gradual. 
variations, varies leſs from year to year than that of almoſt any 
other part of the rude produce of land; and the price of the 
precious metals is even leſs liable to ſudden variations than that of 
the coarſe ones. The durablenefs of metals is the foundation of 
this extraordinary ſteadinefs of price. The corn which was brought 
to market laft year, will be all or almoſt all conſumed long before 
the end of this year. But ſome part of the iron which was brought 
from the mine two or three hundred years ago, may be till in 
uſe, and perhaps ſome part of the gold which was brought from 
it two or three thouſand years ago. The different maſſes of corn 
which in different years muſt ſupply the conſumption of the world, 
will always be nearly in proportion to the reſpective produce of 
thoſe different years. But the proportion between the different 
maſſes of iron — may be in uſe in two different years, will be 


4 4 very 
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BOOK very little affected by any accidental difference in the produce of 
2 the iron mines of thoſe two years ; and the proportion between the 


maſſes of gold will be {till lefs affected by any ſuch difference in the 
produce of the gold mines. Though the produce of the greater 
part of metallick mines, therefore, varies, perhaps, ſtill more from 
year to year than that-of the greater part of corn fields, thoſe vari- 
ations haue not the ſame effect upon the price of the one ſpecies 
of commodities, as upon that of the other. 


Variations in the Propertion between the en Values of 
Gold und Siluer. Ter 


EFORE the diſcovery of the mines of America, the value of 
fine gold to ſine filver was regulated in the different mints of 
Europe, between the proportions of one to ten and one to twelve ; 
that is, an ounce of fine gold was ſuppoſed to be worth from ten to 


twelve ounces of fine ſilyer. About the middle of the lat century 


it came to be regulated, hetween the proportions of one to fourteen 


and one to fifteen; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to be ſup- 
poſed worth between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine filver, 
Gold roſe in its nominal value, or in the quantity of ſilver which 
was given for it, Both metals ſank in their real value, or in the 
quantity of labour which they could purchaſe ; but ſilver ſunk more 
than gold, Though both the gold and flver mines of America 
exceeded in fertility all thoſe which had ever been known before, 
the fertility of the ſilyer mines had, it ſeems, been proportionabiy 
{till greater than that of the gold ones. 


_ Tag great quantities of filyer carried annually from Europe to 
India, have, in ſome of the Enghſh fettlements, gradualiy reduced 
the value of that metal in propertion to gold, In the mint of 

| 7 Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, an onhce of fine gold is ſuppoſed to be worth fifteen. CHAP. P. 
ounces of fine filyer, in the ſame manner as in Europe. It is in the — 


mint perhaps rated too high for the value which it bears in the 
market of Bengal. In China, the proportion of gold to ſilver 
ſtill continues as one to ten. In F it is ſaid to be as one to 
eight. 


Tur proportion between the quantities of gold and ſilver 
annually imported into Europe, according to Mr. Meggens's account, 
is as one to twenty-two nearly; that is, for one ounce of gold there 
are imported a little more than twenty-two ounces of ſilver. The 
great quantity of ſilver ſent annually to the Eaſt Indies, reduces, he 
ſuppoſes, the quantities of. thoſe metals which remain in Europe 
to the proportion of one to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of 
their values. The proportion between their values, he ſeems to 
think, muſt neceſſarily be the ſame as that between their quantities, 
and would therefore be as one to twenty- two, were it not for this 
greater exportation of ſilver. 


"BY the ordinary 4 5 ju between the refoctiie values of two 
commodities is not neceſſarily the ſame as that between the quan- 
tities of them which are commonly i in the market. The price of an 
ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is about threeſcore times the price of a 
lamb, reckoned at 3s. 6d, It would be abſurd, however, to infer 
from therice, that there are commonly in the market threeſcore 
lambs for one ox : and it would be juſt as abſurd to infer, becauſe 
an ounce of gold will commonly purchaſe from fourteen to 
fifteen ounces of ſilver, that there are commonly in the market 
only fourteen or fifteen ounces of ſilver for one ounce * gold. 


| THE quantity of ſilver commonly þ in the market, it is probable, 
is much greater in proportion to that of gold, than the value of a 
'Vor. I. EEE M m certain 
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B 00 K certain quantity of gold is to that of an equal quantity of filver, 
— The whole quantity of a cheap commodity brought to market, 


1s commonly, not only greater, but of greater value, than the 
whole quantity of a dear one, The whole quantity of bread 
annually brought to market, is not only greater, but of greater 
value than the whole quantity of butcher's-meat ; the whole 
quantity of butcher's-meat, than the whole quantity of poultry ; 
and the whole quantity of poultry, than the whole quantity 
of wild fowl. There are fo many more purchaſers for the cheap: 
than for the dear commodity, that, not only a greater quantity of 
it, but a greater value can commonly be diſpoſed of. The whole 
quantity, therefore, of the cheap commodity muſt commonly be. 
greater in proportign to the whole quantity of the dear one, than the 
value of a certain quantity of the dear one, is to the value of an equal 
quantity of the cheap one. When we compare the precious metals with. 
one another, ſilver is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity.. We: 
ought naturally to expect, therefore, that there ſhould always be. 
in the market, not only a greater quantity, but a greater value of: 
ſilver than of gold. Let any man, who has a little of both, com- 
pare his own filver with his gold plate, and he will probably find,. 
that, not only the quantity, but the value of the former greatly. 
exceeds that of the latter. Many people, beſides, have a good 
deal of filver who have no gold plate, which, even with thoſe who 
have it, is generally confined to watch caſes, ſnuff- boxes, and ſuch 
like trinkets, of which the whole amount is ſeldom of great value. In 
the Britiſh coin, indeed, the value of the gold preponderates greatly, 
but it is not ſo in that of all countries. In the coin of ſome coun- 
tries the value of the two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch 
coin, before the union with England, the gold preponderated very 
little, though it did ſomewhat, as it appears by the accounts of 
the mint. In the coin of many countries the ſilver preponderates. 
In France, the largeſt ſums are commonly paid in. that metal, 
and 
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and it is there difficult. to get more gold than what! it is neceſſary to CH 


17 
KH. | 


carry about in your pocket. The ſuperior value, however, of the Me 


filver plate above that of the gold, which takes Race in all 


countries, will much more than eompenſate che preponderancy of 


the gold coin above the filver, which takes 12 only in ſome 
countries. 


Txov6n, in one ſenſe of 4 the word, ſilver FENG has been, 
and probably always will be, much cheaper than gold; yet in 
another ſenſe, gold may, perhaps, ur the ,preſent ſtate of the 
European market, be ſaid to be ſomewhat cheaper than ſilver. A 
commodity may be ſaid to be dear or cheap, not only according to 
the abſolute greatneſs or ſmallneſs of its uſual price, but .according 
as that price is more or leſs above the loweſt for which it is poſſible 
to bring it to market for any conſiderable time together. This 
loweſt price is that which barely replaces, with a moderate profit, 


the ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing the commodity 


thither. It is the price which affords nothing to the landlord, 
of which rent makes not any component part, but which reſolves 
itſelf altogether into wages and profit. But, in the preſent ſtate 
of the European market, gold is certainly ſomewhat nearer to this 


loweſt. price than ſilver. The tax of the king of Spain upon gold 


1s only one · twentieth part of the ſtandard metal, or five per cent.; 
whereas his tax upon ſilver amounts to one- fifth part of it, or to 
twenty per cent. In theſe taxes too, it has already been obſerved, 
conſiſts the whole rent of the greater part of the gold and ſilver 
mines of Spaniſh America; and that upon gold is ſtill worſe paid 
than that upon ſilver. The profits of the undertakers of gold mines 
too, as they more rarely make a fortune, muſt, in general, be ſtill more 
moderate than thaſe of the undertakers of ſilver mines. The price 
of Spaniſh gold, therefore, as it affords both leſs rent and. leſs profit, 
| muſt, in the European market, be ſomewhat nearer to the loweſt 
M m 2 | price 
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BOOK price for which it is poſſible to bring it thither, than the price of 
wa Spaniſh ſilver. The tax of the king of Portugal, indeed, upon 


the gold of the Brazils, is the ſame with that of the king of Spain 
upon the ſilver of Mexico and Peru; or one-fifth part of the 
ſtandard metal. It muſt ſtill be true, however, that the whole maſs 
of American gold comes to the European market, at a price nearer 
to the loweſt for which it is poſſible to bring it thither, than the 
whole maſs of American filver. When all expences are computed, 

it would ſeem, the whole quantity of the one metal cannot 


be diſpoſed of ſo advantageouſly as | "8 whole quantity of the 
other. 


Tre price of diamonds and other precious ſtones may, perhaps, 
be ſtill nearer to the loweſt price at which it is poſſible to bring them 
to market, than even the price of gold, 


Wrkr the king of Spain to give up his tax upon ſilver, the 
price of that metal might not, upon that account, ſink immediately 
in the European market. As long as the quantity brought thither 
continued the fame as before, it would ſtill continue to ſell at the 
fame price. The firſt and immediate effect of this change, would be 
to increaſe the profits of mining, the undertaker of the mine now 
gaining all that he had been uſed to pay to the king. Theſe great 
profits would ſoon tempt a greater number of people to undertake 
the working of new mines. Many mines would be wrought which 
cannot be wrought at preſent, becauſe they cannot afford to pay 


this tax, and the quantity of filver brought to market would, in 


a few years, be ſo much augmented, probably, as to ſink its price 
about one-fifth below its preſent ſtandard, This diminution in the 


value of filver would again reduce the profits of mining nearly to 
their preſent rate. 


IT 
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IT is,not indeed very probable, that any part of a tax which C 180 P. 


affords ſo important a revenue, and which is impoſed too upon 


one of the moſt proper ſubjects of: taxation, will ever be given up 
as long as it is poſlible to pay it. The impoſlibility of paying it, 
however, may in time make it neceſſary. to diminiſh it, in the 
ſame manner as it made it neceſſary to diminiſh the tax upon gold. 


That the ſilver mines of Spaniſh America, like all other mines, 
become gradually more expenſive in the working, on account of 
the greater depths at which it is neceſſary to carry on the works, 


and of the greater expence of drawing out the water and of ſupplying 


them with freſh air at thoſe depths, is acknowledged by every ROY 


who has mary into the ſtate of thoſe mines, 


Tuner cauſes, which are equivalent to a growing ſcarcity of . 
ſilver, (for a commodity may be ſaid to grow ſcarcer when it 


becomes more difficult and expenſive to collect a certain quantity 


of it), muſt, in time, produce one or other of the three following 
events, The increaſe of the. expence muſt either, firſt, be com- - 
penſated altogether by a proportionable increaſe in the price of 
the metal ; or, ſecondly, it muſt be compenſated altogether by a. 
proportionable diminution of the tax upon filver ; or, thirdly, it 
muſt be compenſated partly by the one, and partly by the other of 


thoſe two expedients. This third event is very poſſible. As gold 


roſe in its price in proportion to ſilver, notwithſtanding, a great 
diminution of the tax upon gold; fo ſilver might rife in its price 
in proportion to labour and commodities, notwithſtanding an equal 


diminution of the tax upon ſilver. 


THrarT the firſt of theſe three events has already begun to take 
place, or that ſilver has, during the courſe of the preſent. century, 


begun to riſe ſomewhat in its value in the European market, the 


facts and nn which have been alledged above diſpoſe me to» 
believe. 
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BO, OK believe, The riſe, indeed, has hitherto been ſo very ſmall, that, 
3 after all that has been ſaid, it may, perhaps, appear to many people 


uncertain, not only whether this event has actually taken place, 
but whether the contrary may not have taken Place, or whether the 


value of ſilver may not — continue to fall in the European 


market. 


Grounds of the Suſpicion that the Value of Silver ſtill continues 
to decreaſe. 


TH E increaſe of the wealth of Europe, and the popular notion 
that, as the quantity of the precious metals naturally increaſes 
with the increaſe of wealth, ſo their value diminiſhes as their quan- 
tity increaſes, may, beſides, diſpoſe many people to believe that 
their value {till continues to fall in the European market ; and the 
ſtill gradually increaſing price of many parts of the rude produce of 
land may, perhaps, confirm them till further in this opinion. 


THAT the increaſe of the quantity of the precious metals in any 
country, which ariſes from the increaſe of wealth, has no tendency 
to diminiſh their value, I have endeavoured to ſhow already, Gold 
and ſilver naturally reſort to a rich country, for the ſame reaſon that 
all ſorts of luxuries and curioſities reſort to it ; not becauſe they are 
cheaper there than in poorer countries, but becauſe they are dearer, 


or becauſe a better price is given for them. It is the ſuperiority of 


price which attracts them, and as ſoon as that ſuperiority ceaſes, they 
neceſlarily ceaſe to go thither. 


Ir you except corn and ſuch other vegetables as are raiſed 


_ altogether by human induſtry, that all other ſorts of rude produce, 
\ cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the uſeful foſſils and minerals of 
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the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the ſociety adyances in CHAP, 
wealth and improvement, I have endeavoured to ſhow already. [. 


Though ſuch commodities, therefore, come to exchange for a greater 
quantity of filver than before, it will not from thence follow that 


ſilver has become really cheaper, or will purchaſe leſs labour than 


before, but that fuch commodities have become really dearer, or 


will purchaſe more labour than before. It is not their nominal 


price. only, but their real price which riſes in the progreſs of 
improvement. The riſe of their nominal price is the effect, not of. 
any degradation. of the value of ſilver, but of the riſe in their 


real price.. 


Different Effetts. of the Progreſs of Improvement pon three different: 


Sorts of rude Produce. 


HESE different ſorts of rude produce may be divided into 
three claſſes. The firſt comprehends thoſe which it is ſcarce. 


in the power of human induſtry to multiply at all. The ſecond, 


thoſe which it can multiply in proportion to the demand. The 


third, thoſe in which the efficacy of induſtry is either limited or 


uncertain. In the progreſs of wealth and improvement, the real 


price of the firſt may riſe to any degree of extravagance, and ſeems not 


to be limited by any certain boundary. That of the ſecond, though 
it may riſe greatly, has, however, a certain boundary beyond which it 


cannot well paſs for any conſiderable time together. That of the third, 
though its natural tendency is to riſe in the progreſs of improve- 


ment, yet in the ſame degree of improvement it may ſometimes : 


happen even to fall, ſometimes to continue the ſame, and ſome- 
times to riſe more or leſs, according as different accidents render 


the efforts of human induſtry, in multiplying this ſort of rude : 


Produce, more or leſs ſucceſsful. . 
Firſt. 
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Tux firſt ſort of rude produce of which the price riſes in the 
progreſs of improvement, is that which it is ſcarce in the power of 
human induſtry to multiply at all. It conſiſts in thoſe things 
which nature produces only in certain quantities, and which being 
of a very periſhable nature, it is impoſlible to accumulate together 
the produce. of many different ſeaſons. Such are the greater part 
of rare and ſingular birds and fiſhes, many different ſorts of game, 
almoſt all wild-fowl, all birds of paſſage in particular, as well as 
many other things. When wealth, and the luxury which accom- 
panies it, increaſe, the demand for theſe is likely to increaſe with 
them, and no effort of human induſtry may be able to increaſe the 
ſupply much beyond what it was before this increaſe of the demand. 
The quantity of ſuch commodities, therefore, remaining the ſame, 
or nearly the ſame, while the competition to purchaſe them is con- 
tinually increaſing, their price may riſe to any degree of extrava- 
gance, and ſeems not to be limited by any certain boundary. If 
woodcocks ſhould become ſo faſhionable as to ſell for twenty guineas 


a- piece, no effort of human induſtry could increaſe the number of 


thoſe brought to market, much beyond what it is at preſent. 
The high price paid by the Romans, in the time of their greateſt 
grandeur, for rare birds and fiſhes, may in this manner eaſily be 
accounted for. Theſe prices were not the effects of the low value 
of ſilver in thoſe times, but of the high value of ſuch rarities and 
curioſities as human induſtry could not multiply at pleaſure. The 
real value of ſilver was higher at Rome, for ſome time before and 
after the fall of the republic, than it is through the greater part 
of Europe at preſent. Three ſeſtertii, equal to about ſixpence 


- ſterling, was the price which the republic paid for the modius 


or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily, This price, however, 
7 was 
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was probably. below the average market price, the obli gation to CHAP. 
deliver their wheat at this rate. being conſidered as a tax, upon. the . BP 


Sicilian farmers. . When the Romans, therefore, had occaſion to 


order more corn than the tithe of wheat amounted to, they were 


bound by capitulation to pay for the ſurplus at the rate of four 


ſeſtertii, or eight - pence ſterling the peck; and this had probably 
been reckoned the moderate and reaſonable, that is, the ordinary 


or average contract price of thoſe times; it is equal to about one and 
twenty ſhillings the quarter. Eight and twenty ſhillings the quarter 
was, before the late years of ſcarcity, the ordinary contract price 


of Engliſh wheat, which in quality i is inferior to the Sicilian, and 


generally ſells for a lower price in the European market. The 
value of ſilver, therefore, in thoſe antient times, muſt have been 


to its value in the preſent, as three to four inverſely, that i is, three | 


ounces' of ſilver would then have purchaſed the ſame quantity of 


labour and commodities which four ounces will do at preſent. 


When we read in Pliny, therefore, that Seius bought a white 
nightingale, as a preſent for the empreſs Agrippina, at the price of 


ſix thouſand ſeſtertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our preſent 


money; and that Aſinius Celer purchaſed a ſurmullet at the price 
of eight thouſand ſeſtertii, equal to about ſixty-ſix pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and four-pence of our preſent money, the extravagance 


of thoſe prices, how much ſoever it may ſurpriſe us, is apt, not- 


withſtanding, to appear to us about one-third leſs than it really 
was, Their real price, the quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence which 


was given away for them, was about one-third more than their 


nominal price is apt to expreſs to us in the preſent times. Seius 
gave for the nightingale the command of a quantity of labour and 


ſubſiſtence, equal to what 661. 138. 4d. would purchaſe in thne 


preſent times; and Aſinius Celer gave for the ſurmullet the com- 
mand of a quantity equal to what 88 I. 178. 9 2d. would purchaſe. 
What occaſioned the extravagance of thoſe high prices was, not ſo 
Hor. I. : 295 5 much 
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nn muctt the abundance of filver, as the abundance of labour and 


— fubſiſtenur, of which thoſe Romans had the:difpaſal;.. beyond: what, 


was: noceſſury for their om ufa. 'The quantity of ſilver, of whicle 
they hac the difpoſkl;. was x good deal: leſo than what the: command 
of the ſame quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence would have procured 
to them in- the preſent times. 


Sreom Sort. 


Tus ſecond ſort of rude. produce of which. the price riſes i in the 
progres of improvement, is that which. human induſtry can mul- 
tiply in+ proportion ta the demand. It. conſiſts in thoſe. ufeful 
plants and animals, which, in. uncultivated. countries, nature pro- 
duces with ſuch profuſe abundance, that they are of little or no 
valus, and which,. as cultivation advanees, are therefore forced to 
give place to ſome more profitable produce. During. a long period 
in the progreſs of improvement, the quantity of theſe is continually 
diminiſhing, while at. the ſame time the demand for them is continu- 
ally increaſing, Their real value, therefore, the real quantity of la- 
bour which they will purchaſe or command, gradually riſes, till at laſt 
it gets ſo high as: to render them as profitable a produce as any 
thing elſe which human induſtry can raiſe upon the moſt fertile 
and beſt. cultivated land. When it has got ſo high it cannot well 
go higher. If it did, more land and more induſtry would ſoon be 
employed to inereaſe their quantity. 


Witty the ptice of cattle, for example, riſes 60 high that it is 
as profitable to cultivate land in order to raiſe food for them, as in 
order to raiſe food for man, it cannot well go higher. If it did, more 
corn land would ſoon” be turned into paſture. The extenfton of 
tillage, by diminiſhing the quantity of wild paſture; diminiſhes the 
quantity of ' butcher's-meat which the country naturally produces 


without labour or eultivation, and by n. the number of 
8 thoſe 
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choſe who hve citber | com, on. what Songs ue the ſme 5 4 
thing, the price of com, e give in exchange tfor it, inereaſes be 
demand. The price-of butcher's- meat, therefore, ud conſe- 
quently of ' cattle, muſt gradually rife till it gets ſo high that it 
becomes as proſitahle to employ the moſt fertile and buſt cultivated 
lands in raiſing food for them as im niſing corn. But at amuſt 
always be late in the progreſs of improvement before tillage aan 
be ſo far extended as to raiſe the price of cattle to this height; and 
All it has get to this height, if the cauntry is advancing at all, their 
price muſt be continually riſing. There are, perhaps, ſame parts af 
Europe in which the price af cattle has not yet got to! this height. 
It had not got to his height in any part of Scotland before the 
union. Had:the:Scotch cattle been always :confinetl-to the manket 
of 'Scatland, in accountry in which the quantity of land, which 
can be applied to nn ether purpoſe hut the Feeding. of cattle, is 
great in proportion to what can be -applietl to other purpaſes, it is 
ſearoe poſſible, perhaps, that their price could aver have. Aſn fo 
High as to render jt prafitable to cultivate land for the ſake of ſeod· 
ing them. In England, the price of cattle, it has already been 
obſerved, ſeams, in the meighbaurhood of London, to have got 
to this height about the beginning of the laſt century but ĩt was 
much later probably chefare it got to ĩt through the greater part of 
the remoter counties; in ſome. of whigh, perhaps, it may {carce 
Net have gat to ĩt. Of all the diſſerant ſubſtances, however, whigh 
compoſe this ſecond ſort of rude praduce, cattle is, perhaps, that 
of which the price, in 0 en e. Mins 4 to 
, ä 


. '; 


erat wil indeed, eee ub 
Naree poſſible that the greater part, cue af hase lands which are 
eapable of the ghet dubivatian, can tbe nm pletoly-culuratar. 
Jn _ * daſtant from any town te caury manuge: * 
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wma the quantity of well-cultivated land muſt be in proportion to the 


quantity of manure which the farm itſelf produces; and this again 
muſt be in proportion to the ſtock of cattle which are maintained 


upon it. The land is manured either by paſturing the cattle upon 
it, or by feeding them in the ſtable; and from thence carrying out 


their dung to it. But unleſs the price of the cattle be ſufficient. to 
pay both the rent and profit of cultivated land, the farmer cannot 
afford to paſture them upon it; and he can till leſs afford to feed 
them in the ſtable. It is with the produce of improved and: 
cultivated land only, that cattle can be fed in the ſtable; be- 
cauſe to collect the ſcanty and ſcattered produce of waſte and un- 


improved lands would require too much labour and be too ex- 


penſive. If the price of the cattle, therefore, is not. ſufficient to 
pay for the produce of improved and cultivated-land, when they 
are allowed to paſture it, that price will be ſtill leſs ſufficient to 
pay for that produce vrhen it muſt be collected with a good deal 
of additional labour, and brought into the ſtable to them. In theſe h 
circumſtances, therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be fed in 
the ſtable than what are neceſſary for tillage. Burt theſe can never 
afford manure enough for keeping conſtantly in good condition, 


all the lands which. they are capable of cultivating. What they 


afford being inſufficient for the whole farm, will naturally be re- 
ſerved for the lands to which it can be moſt advantageouſly or 


| conveniently applied; the moſt fertile; or thoſe, perhaps, in the 


neighbourhood of the farm-yard. Theſe, therefore, will be kept 
conſtantly in good condition and fit for tillage. The reſt will, 
the greater part of them, be allowed to lie waſte, producing 


ſcarce any thing but ſome miſerable paſture, juſt ſufficient to keep 
alive a few ſtraggling, half-ſtarved cattle; the farm, though much 


underſtocked in proportion to what would be neceſſary for its com- 


plete cultivation, being very frequently overſtocked in proportion to 
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together, may be ploughed up, when it will yield, pertiaps;/'a 


poor crop or two of bad oats, or of ſome other coarſe grain; and 


then, being entirely exhauſted, it muſt be reſted and paſtured again 
as before, and another portion ploughed up to be in the ſame 
manner exhauſted and reſted again in its! turn. Such accordingly 


was the general ſyſtem of management all: over the low country of 


Scotland before the union. The lands which were kept con 


ſtantly well manured and in good condition, ſeldom exceeded a 
third or a fourth part of the whole farm, and ſometimes. did not 
amount to a fifth or a ſixth part of it. The reſt were never ma- 
nured, but a certain portion of them was in; its turn, notwith 
ſtanding, regularly. cultivated and exhauſted. Under this ſyſtem 


of management, it is evident, even that part of the lands of Scot, 


land which is capable of good cultivation, could produce but little 
in compariſon of what it may be capable of producing. But how 
diſadvantageous ſoever this ſyſtem may appear, yet before the union 
the low price of cattle ſeems to have rendered it almoſt unavoid- 


able. If, notwithſtanding a great riſe in their price, it fill CON » 


tinues to. Prevail through a conſiderable. part of the country, it is 
owing in many places, no doubt, to. ignorance and attachment to 
old cuſtoms, but in moſt places to the unayoidable, obſtructions 
which the natural courſe of things oppoſes to the immediate or 
ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of 2 better ſyſtem, ; | firſt, to the poverty of 
the tenants, to their. not having. yet had time to acquire a ſtock of | 
cattle ſufficient to cultiyate their lands more completely, the fame 
riſe of price which would render it advantageous for them to main- 
tain a greater. ſock, rendering it more difficult for them to ac- 
not having yet had time to put 
their lands in condition to maintain this greater ſtock properly, 


| ſorpaling en were ane, of acquiring 1. The, increaſe £ 155 
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quire it; and, ſecondly, to their not 


its actual produce. A portion of this waſte land, however, aſter CHAP. 
having been paſtured 1 in this wretched manner for fix or ſeven years 3 
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the other. Mithout ſome ancveaſepf ſtock, there ran be ſcarce any 
improvement of land, but there can be no conſiderahle increaſę 
of ſtock but in conſequence of a conſiderable improumment wat 
land; »becauſe otherwiſe the land could not maintain it. Theſe 
naturdbobſtrattons to the eftablifſhment-of a beiter item, can- 
not be removed but by allong courſe of frugality anll induſtry ; and 
half a entury or a oentury more, perhaps, anult paſs away before 
the eld ſyſtem, which is wearing out gradually, can be completely 
Aboliſhed through all the different parts of the country. Of all 
commereial advantages, however, 'which Scotland has derived from 
the union with England, this riſe in the price of cattle is, per- 
haps, the greateſt. It has not orily raiſed the value c all bighland 
eſtates, but it has, perhaps, been the eee 


Provement of the low eben 


In all new colonies the great quantity of wafte land, which 
can for many years be applied to no other purpoſe but the feed 
ing of cattle, foon renders them extremely abundant, and in 
every thing great cheapnefs is the neceſſary conſequence of great 


- abundance. Though all the cattle of the European colonies in 


America were originally carried from Europe, they ſoon multi- 


plied ſo much there, and became of ſo little value, that even 


Horſes were allowed to run wild in the woods without any owner 
thinking it worth while to ctaim them. It muſt be a long time 
after the firſt eftablifhment of ſuch colonies before it can become 
profitable to feed cattle upon the produce of eultivated land. 
The ſame cauſes, therefore, the want of manure, and the diſ- 
proportion between the ſtock employed in -eeltivation, and the 
land which it is deſtined to cultivate, are Nkely to introduce there 
a fyſtem of huſbandry not -unkike that which Mill continues to 

5 : = take 
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mueller, when he gives an account of the huſhandry of fore Wry— 
of the Englith-colonics in Nortlv America, as /hefourid:it in 17 4% 
obſerves, accordingly; that he can with difficulty diſcover there 
the. character of: the Engliſh. nation, ſo well ſkilled in all the 
different branches of agriculture, They make ſcarce'any manure 
for their corn fields, he ſays ; but when one piece of ground has 
been extranſted' by continual cropping, they clear and cultivate 
another piece of freſh land; and when that is exhauſted; proceetl 
to a third. Their cattle are allowed'to wander through the woods 
and other uncultivated grounds, where they are Half ſturved : 
Having long ago extirpated almoſt all the annual graſſes by croppirig 
them too early in the ſpring, before they had time to form their 


flowers, or to ſhed their ſeeds, The annual graſſes were, it 


ſeems, the beſt natural graſſes in that part of North America ; 
and when the Europeans firſt ſettled there, they uſed to grow 
very thick, and to riſe three or four feet high, A piece of 
ground which, when he wrote, could not maintain one cow, 


would in former times, he was affyred, have maintained four, 


each of which would have given four times the quantity of milk, 


which that one was capable of giving. The poorneſs of the 


paſture had, in his opinion, occaſioned the degradation of their 
cattle, which. degenerated:ſenſibly from one generation. to. another. 
They were probably not unlike that: ſtunted breed which. was 


no. ſo. uch mended - though the greater part of the lo- country, 
not ſſo mucli by a change of the breed, though that expedient las 
been empleged in ſome places, as by a more e method ond 
. them. 


before ett can > Orang ſuch” a+ price as to render it profftuble to 
cultivate 


1 putts ob Bedthimd” Mr. Ram, the-Swediſh E 


common all. over Scotland- thirty. or forty years ago, and which s 


Tavern i is late, therefore; in a gie er uipresebar | 
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BOY k cillelvate: land for the ſake of feeding: aha yet of all the dif- 
wn ferent parts wich compoſe this ſecond ſort of rude produce, they 


are perhaps the firſt which bring this price ; becauſe till they bring 
it, it ſeems impoſſible that improvement can be brought near 
even to that _ of 1 to which it has arrived 1 in mar 
ep e Wirz lo tts ud 30 


: fl F fl 105 1918 
As cattle are among: the firſt, fo perhaps e is among the 


laſt parts of this ſort of rude produce which bring this price. 


The price of veniſon in Great Britain, how extravagant ſoever 
it may appear, is not near ſufficient to compenſate the expence 


of a deer park. as is well known to all thoſe. who have had any 


experience in the feeding of deer, If it was otherwiſe, the feed- 
ing of deer would ſoon become an article of common farming ; ; 
in the ſame manner as the feeding of thoſe. ſmall birds called 


Turdi was among the antient Romans. x Varro and Columella 


aſſure us that it was a moſt profitable article. The fattening of 


Ortolans, birds of paſſage which arrive lean in the country, is 


ſaid to be ſo in ſome parts of France. If veniſon continues in 


faſhion, and the wealth and luxury. of Great Britain increaſe as 


they have done for ſome time paſt, its price may very "eel 


Tiſe ſtill higher than it is at preſent. 


BeTweeN that period in the progreſs of improvement which 
kings to its height the price of ſo neceſſary an article as cattle, 
and that which brings to it the price of ſuch 'a' ſuperfluity as 
veniſon, there is a very long interval, in the courſe of which many 
other ſorts of ' rude produce gradually arrive at their higheſt 


price, ſome. ſooner. and ſome later, according to different circum- 
ſtances. 


. Tnvs in every farm the offals of the barn and ſtables will 
maintain a certain number of poultry. Theſe, as they are fed 
. Sh : : | with 
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they coſt the farmer ſcaree any thing, ſo he can, afford. to {ell 
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with what would otherwiſe be loſt, are a meer: fave-all ; and as CHAP. 


them for vety Jittle. Almoſt all that he gets. is pure, gain, and 8 


their pries can ſcarce be ſo low as to diſcourage him from feęd- 


ing this number. But in countries ill cultivated, and, therefore, 
but thinly inhabited, the poultry, which are thus raiſed without 
expence, are often fully ſufficient to ſupply the whole demand. 
In this ſtate of things, therefore, they are often as cheap as 
butcher's- meat, or any other ſort of animal food. But the whole 


quantity of poultry, which the farm in this manner produces 


without expence, muſt always be much ſmaller than the whole 
quantity of butcher's meat which is reared upon. it ; and in times 
of wealth and luxury what is rare, with only nearly equal merit, 


is always preferred to what is common, As wealth and luxury . 


increaſe, therefore, in conſequence of improvement and culti- 


vation, the price of poultry gradually 1 riſes above that of butcher's 5 


meat, till at laſt it gets ſo high that it becomes profitable to cul- 


tivate land for the ſake of feeding them. When it has got to 


this height, it cannot well go higher. If! it did, more land would 


ſoon be turned to this Purpose. In ſeveral provinces of France, 
the feeding. of poultry * is conſidered as a very important article 
in rural œconomy, and ſufficiently profitable to encourage the 
farmer to raiſe a conſiderable quantity of Indian corn and buck 
wheat for this purpoſe. A middling farmer will there ſometimes 
have four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of - poultry 
ſeems ſcarce yet to be generally conſidered as a matter of ſo much 
importance in England. They are certainly, however, dearer 
in England than in F rance, as England receives confiderable ſup- 


plies from France. In the progreſs of improvement, che period 
at which every particular fort of animal food is deareſt, muſt na- 


turally be that which immediately preceeds the general praſqſtiue 


of cultivating land for the ſake of raiſing it. For ſome time 


Vor 1. : O o before 
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B 9 K before this practice becomes general, the ſcarcity muſt neceſſarily 

wa— raiſe the price. After it has become general, new methods of 
feeding are commonly fallen upon, which enable the farmer to 
raiſe upon the ſame quantity of ground a much greater quantity 
of that particular ſort of animal food. The plenty not only 
obliges him to ſell cheaper, but in conſequence of theſe improve- 
ments he can afford to fell cheaper; for if he could not afford 
it, the plenty would not be of long continuance. It has been 
probably in this manner that the introduction of clover, turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, &c. has contributed to ſink the common price 
of butcher's-meat in the London market ſomewhat below what it 
was about the en of the laſt nnr. 


Tux hog, that finds his food among 7057 WAY and greedily devours. 
many things rejected by every other uſeful animal, is, like poultry, 
originally kept as a ſave-all. As long as the number of ſuch ani- 
mals, which can thus be reared at little or no expence, is fully. 
ſufficient to ſupply the demand, this ſort. of butcher's-meat comes 
to market at a much lower. price than any other. But. when. 
the demand riſes beyond what. this quantity can. ſupply, when 
it becomes neceſſary to raiſe. food on purpoſe for feedin g and 
fattening hogs, in the ſame manner as for feeding and fatten- 
ing other cattle, the price neceſſarily riſes, and becomes propor- 
tionably either higher or lower than that of other butcher's- meat, 
according as. the nature of the country, and the ſtate of its. 
agriculture, happen to render the feeding of hogs more or leſs 
expenſive than that of other cattle. In France, according to 

Mr. Buffon, the price of pork is nearly equal to that of 


beef. In, moſt. parts of Great Britain it is. at preſent ſomewhat.: 
higher. 


THE: 
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Taz great, fe 3 in the- price both of hogs and poultry has in CRAP. 
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Great Britain been frequently imputed to the diminution of the — 


number of cottagers and other ſmall occupiers of land; an event 
which has in every part of Europe been the immediate fore- runner 
of improvement and better cultivation, but which at the ſame 


time may have contributed to raiſe the price of thoſe articles, both 
ſome what ſooner and ſomewhat faſter. than it would otherwiſe have 


riſen. As the pooreſt family can often maintain a cat or a dog, 
without any expence, ſo the pooreſt occupiers of land can commonly 
maintain a few poultry, or a ſow and a few pigs, at very little. The 
little offals of their own table, their whey, ſkimmed milk, and 
butter- milk, ſupply thoſe animals with a part of their food, and they 


find the reſt in the neighbouring fields without doing any ſenſible - 


damage to any body. By diminiſhing the number of thoſe ſmall 
occupiers, therefore, the quantity of this ſort of proviſions, which 
is thus produced at little or no expence, muſt certainly have been 
a good deal diminiſhed, and their price muſt conſequently have 


been raiſed both ſooner and faſter than it would otherwiſe have 


riſen. Sooner or later, however, in the progreſs of improvement, 
it muſt at any rate have riſen, to the utmoſt height to which it is 
capable of riſing ; or to the price which pays the labour and 
expence of cultivating the land which furniſhes them with food 
as well as theſe are paid upon the greater part of other cultivated 
land. | 


Tux buſineſs of the * like 0 freding of hogs and poultry, 
is originally carried on as a fave-all. The cattle neceſſarily kept 
upon the farm, produce more milk than either the rearing of their 
own young, or the conſumption of the farmer's family requires; 
and they produce moſt at one particular ſeaſon. But of all the 
productions of land, milk is perhaps the moſt periſhable. In 


the warm ſeaſon, when it is moſt abundant, it will ſcarce keep 


Gas | four 


BOOR fodt and twenty WOE The karten by wal 6 it into freſſi 
— butter, ſtores à ſmall part of it for a week: by making it into 


falt butter, for a year: and by making it into cheeſe, he ſtores 
a much greater part of it for ſeveral years. Part of all theſe is 
reſerved for the ufe of his own family. The teſt goes to market, 

in order to find the beſt price which'is to be had; and which can 
ſcarce be ſo low as to diſcourage him from ſending thither what. 
ever is over and above the ule of his own famity. If it is very 
low, indeed, he will be Ekely to matizge his dairy in a very flovenly 
and dirty manner, and wilt fearce perhaps think it worth while 
to have a particular room or building on purpoſe for it, but 
will ſuffer the buſinefs to be carried on athidft the ſmoke, filth, 

and naſtineſs of his own Kitchen; as was the cafe of almoſt 
all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and 
as is the caſe of many of them fill; The fame caufes which 
gradually raife the price of butcher's-tneat, the increaſe of the 
demand, and, in confequence of the itniprovement of the country, 
the diminution of the quantity which can be fed at little or no 
expence, raiſe, in the ſame manner, that of the produce -of the 
dairy, of which the price naturally connects with that of butcher's- 
meat, or with the expence of feeding cattle, The increaſe of 
price pays for more labour, care, and cleanfitiefs. The datty be- 
comes more worthy of the farmet's attention, and the quality of its 
produce gradually improves. . The price at laſt gets ſo high that it 
becomes worth while to employ ſome of the moſt fertile and beſt 
cultivated lands in feeding cattle merely for the purpoſe of the dairy ; 
and when it has got to this height, it cannot well ge higher. If it 
did, more land would ſoon be turned to this purpoſe. It feems to 
have got- to this height through the greater part of England, 

where much good land is commonly employed in this mariner. 

If you except the neighborhood of à few conſiderable towns, 


it ſeems not yet to have got to this Height any where in Scotland, 
where 


©. 
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where comrhon farmers. ſeldom. etnploy much good hand in raifing enter 
food for cattle: merely for the purpoſe of the dairy. The price 
of the . praduce,; thongh it has riſen very conſiderably within 
theſe few years, is probably flill too low to admit of it. The 
inferiority of the quality, indeed, compared with that of the 
produce of Engliſh dairies, is fully equal to that of the price; 
But this inferiority of quality is, perhaps, rather the effect of this 
lowneſs of price than the cauſe of it. Though the quality was 
much better, the greater part of what is brought to market 
could not, I apprehend, in the preſent circumſtances of the 
country, be diſpoſed of at a much better price; and the preſent 
price, it is probable, would not pay the expence, of the land 
and labour neceſſary for producing a much better quality, Through 
the greater part of England, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of 
price, the dairy is not reckoned a more profitable employment 
of land than the raiſing of corn, or the fattening of cattle, the 
two great objects of agriculture, Through the greater _— 
Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet be ** mute 


Tux lands of no country, it is evident, can ever "be compleatly 
cultivated and improved, till once the price of every produce, which 
human induſtry is obliged to raiſe upon them, has got ſo high as 
to pay for the expence of compleat improvement and eultivation. 
In order to do this, — of euch particular produce muſt be 
ſufficient, firſt, to pay the rent of good corn land, as it is that 
which regulates the rent of the greater part of other cultivated 
land ; and, ſecondly, to pay the labour and expence of the farmer 
as well as they are commonly paid upon good corn land; or, in 
ocher words, 4 replace with the ordinary profits the ſtock whith | 
he employs about it. This rife in the price of each particular 
produce, muſt evidently be previous td the improvement and culti- 
vation of the land which-is deſtined for raiſing it. Gain is che 

| end 
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BO 20 K end of all improvement, and nothing could deſerve that name of 
u which loſs was to be the neceſſary conſequence. But loſs muſt be 


the neceſſary conſequence of improving land for the ſake of a pro- 


duce of which the price could never bring back the expence. If 
the compleat improvement and cultivation of the country be, as 
it moſt certainly is, the greateſt of all publick advantages, this riſe 
in the price of all thoſe different ſorts of rude produce, inſtead of 
being conſidered as a publick calamity, ought to be regarded as 
the neceſſary fore-runner and attendant of the greateſt of all ERR 
advantages. 


Txr1s riſe too in the nominal or money price of all thoſe different 
Sorts of rude produce has been the effect, not of any degradation 
in the value of ſilver, but of a riſe in their real price. They have 
become worth, not only a greater quantity of ſilver, but a greater 
quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence than before. As it coſts a 
greater quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence to bring them to market, 


ſo when they are brought thither, they repreſent or are equivalent 
10 a 1 quantity. 


Third Sort. 


Tux third and laſt ſort of rude produce, of which the price 
naturally riſes in the progreſs of improvement, is that in which the 
efficacy of human induſtry, in augmenting the quantity, is either 
limited or uncertain. Though the real price of this ſort of rude 
produce, therefore, naturally tends to riſe in the progreſs of im- 
-provement, yet, according as different accidents happen to render 
the efforts of human induſtry more or leſs ſucceſsful in augment- 
ing the quantity, it may happen ſometimes even to fall, ſometimes 
to continue the ſame in very different periods of improvement; and 
Jometimes to riſe more or leſs in the ſame period, 


THERE 
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Turkx are ſome ſorts of rude produce which nature 8 ehe P. 
dered a kind of appendages: to other ſorts ; ſo that the quantity of. 


the one which any country can afford, is neceſſarily limited by that 
of the other. The quantity of wool or of raw hides, for example, 
which any country can afford, is neceſſarily | limited by the number 
of great and ſmall cattle that are kept in it. The ſtate of its 


improvement and the nature of its agriculture, again neceſſarily 


determine. this. number.. 


Tux 8 cauſes, which in the progreſs of improvement, gra- 
dually raiſe the price of butcher's- meat, ſhould have the ſame 
effect, it may be thought, upon the prices of wool and raw hides, 
and raiſe them too nearly in the ſame proportion. It probably 
would be ſo, if in the rude beginnings of improvement the market 
for the latter commodities was confined within as narrow bounds as 


that for the former. But the extent of. their ne, markets-is 
commonly extreamly different. vr, 1 (n2ahit 


Tux market for bitchers-mext is dlnoft every where confined : 
to the country which produces it. Ireland, and ſome part of 
Britiſh America indeed,” carry on a conſiderable trade in falt pro- - 
viſions ; but they are, I believe, the only countries in the com- 
mercial world which do fo, or which export to other countries any. 


conſiderable part of their butcher 8— meat. . 


Tur market for Wool and. raw. hides, on the contrary, is in 


the rude beginnings of improvement very ſeldom confined to the 


country which produces them. They can eaſily be tranſported to 


diſtant. countries, wool without any preparation, and raw hides 


with very little; and as they are the materials of many manufac- 


tures, the induſtry of other countries may occaſion a demand for 


4 them. 
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OK them, though that of the country which ne . n might | 


— — not occaſion TO 


muſt neceſſarily be extended in proportion to the improvement 


In countries in altipated, and therefote but thinks inhabited, 
the price of the wool and the hide beats always a much greater 
proportion to that of the whole beaſt, than in countries where, 
improvement and populatien being further advanced, there is more 
demand for butcher's-meat. Mr. Hume obſerves, that in the 
Saxon times, the fleece was eſtimated at two-fifths of the value 
of the whole ſheep, and that this was much above the proportion 
of its prefent eſtimation. in ſome provinces of Spain, I have 


been aſſured, the ſhieep is frequently killed merely for the ſake of 
the fleece and the talow. The carcaſe is often left to rot upon 


the ground, or to be devoured by beaſts and birds of prey. If 
this ſometimes happens even in Spam, at happens almoſt conſtantly 
in Chili, at Buenos Ayres, and in many other parts -af Spaniſh 
America, where the horned cattle are almoſt conftantly killed 


merely for the ſake of the hide and the tallow. This too uſed to 
happen almoſt conſtantly.in Hiſpaniola, while it was infeſted by 


the Buccaneers, and before the ſettlement, improvement and popu- 


| louſnefs of the French plantations (which now extend round the 


coaſt of almoſt the whole weſtern half of the iſland) had giyen 
ſome value to the cattle of the Spaniards, who {till continue to 


poſſeſs, not only the eaſtern part of the coaſt, but the whole inland 


and mountainous part of the n, 


Tuovon in the progreſs of 1 improvement and population, the 


price of the whole beaſt neceſſarily riſes, yet the price of the carcaſe 
is likely to be much more affected by this riſe than that of the 
wool and the hide. 'The market for the carcaſe, being in the rude 


ſtate of ſociety. confined always to the country which produces it, 


and 
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and population of that country. But the matket for the wooland C HA P. 
the hides even of a barbarous country often extending to the whole tian 


Oe world, it can very ſeldom be enlarged in the fame 
The ſtate of the whole commercial world. can ſeldom 
be E \ affected by the improvement of any particular country ; 
and the market for ſuch commodities may remain the ſame or very 
nearly the ſame, after ſuch improvements, as before, It ſhould 
however in the natural courſe of things rather upon the whole be 
ſomewhat extended in conſequence of them. If the manufactures; 
eſpecially, of which thoſe commodities are the materials, ſhould 


ever come to floutiſh in the country, the market, though it miglit 


not be much enlarged; would at leaſt be brought much nearer to 


the place of growth than before; and the price of thoſe materials 
might at leaſt be increaſed by what had uſually been the expence - 


of tranſporting them to diſtant countries. Though it might not 
riſe therefore in the ſame proportion as that of butcher's-meat, it 
ought e to riſe de mma and it e een not to 
fall. 


Ix England, however, notwithſtanding the flouriſhing ſtate of 
its woollen manufacture, the price of Engliſh wool has fallen very 
conſiderably fince the time of Edward III. There are many 
authentick records which demonſtrate that during the reign of that 
prince (towards the middle of the fourteenth century, or about 
1339) what was reckoned the moderate and reaſonable price of the 
tod or twenty-eight pounds of En gliſh wool was not leſs than ten 
ſhillings of the money of thoſe times *, containing, at the rate of 


twenty-pence the ounce, fix ounces of. ſilver Tower-weight, equal | 


to about thirty ſhillings of our preſent money. In the preſent 
times, one and twenty ſhillin 5 the tod may be reckoned a. good 
Vor. I. Pp Price 


=" See Smith's - Memoirs of Wool, 
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* GI price for very god Engliſh wook, The money - prine af -wook, 
LSE, therefore, in the time of Edward id, was tots money-Pricen the 
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preſent times as ten to ſeven. ''The ſupericrity of its real price was 
fill greater, At the rate of fix ſhalkngs and eight-pence the quar- 
ter, ten ſhillings was in thoſe ancient times the price of twelve 
buſhels of wheat. © At the rate of twenty-eight ſhillings the quarter, 
one and twenty fhilkmgs is in the preſent times the price of fix 
buſhels only. The proportion betweem the real priues of :ancient 
and modern times, therefore, ts as twelve to fix, or as two to one. 
In thoſe ancient times a tod of woot would have purchaſed: twice 
the quantity of ſubſiſtence 'which it wilt purchaſe at preſent ; and 


conſequently twice the quantity of labour, if the real Oo 


of B ans. pon 


Tais pool ng ig in the real and e e mend 
could never have happened in conſequence of the natural courſe of 
things. It has accordingly been the effect of violence and artifice: 
Firſt, of the abſolute prohibition of exporting wool from Eng- 
land; Secondly, of the permiſſion of importing it from all other 
countries duty free; Thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting it 
from Ireland to any other country but England. In conſequence 
of theſe regulations, the market for Engliſh . wool, | inſtead of 
being ſomewhat extended in conſequence of the improvement of 
England, has been. confined to the home market, where the wool 
of all other countries is allowed to come into competition with 
it, and where that of Ireland is forced into competition with it. 
As the woollen manufactures too of Ireland are fully as much diſ- 
couraged as is conſiſtent with juſtice and fair dealing, the Iriſh 
can work up but a ſmall part of their own wool at home, and 
are, therefore, obliged to ſend a greater proportion of it to Great 
Britain, the only mar arket they a are allowed. 


I nave 
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-F aavs not ben able to find any ſach abend records eon- CYBER 


cerning the price of rare hides in ancient tines. Woel was: com- —— 


monty paid as: x fubſuy to the king, and its vahnatiom irx that ſubſic 
aſcertains, at leaſt in ſome: degree, what us its oinany price; 
But this hens not to have been the caſe wick rat des. [Fleet 
wood, however, from an atrount in 1425, between the prior of 
Rurceſter Oxford and ane of his canons, ges us their price, at 
leaſt as it was ftated, upon that particular atcafion: viz. fire-ox 
hides at twelve. ſhillings s five;.cow hides at ſeven ſhillings and 
three-pence ; thirty-x ſheeps ſkins of two years old at nine ſhil+ 
lings; ſixteen calves ſkins at two. ſhillings. In 1425, twelve ſhit 
lings contained about the ſame quantity of filver as four and twenty 
ſhillings of our preſent money. An ox hide, therefore, was in 
this account valued at the fame quantity of fulver as 448. 4ths | 
of our preſent money. Its nominal price was a good deal lower 
than at preſent. But at the rate of fix ſhillings and eight-penee 
the quarter, twelve ſhillings would. in thoſe times have purchaſed 
fourteen buſhels and four-fifths of a buſhel of wheat, which, at 
three and {ix-pence the buſhel, would in the preſent times coſt 
51s. 4d. An ox hide, therefore, would in theſe times have 
purchaſed as much corn as ten ſhillings and three-pence would 
purchaſe at preſent. | Its real, value was equal to ten ſhillings 
and three-pence of aur preſent money. In thoſe ancient times, 
when the cattle were half ſtarved during the greater part of the 
winter, we cannot ſuppoſe that they were of a very large ſixe. A5 5 
ox hide which weighs four ſtone of ſixteen pounds averdupois, is 
not 1 in the preſent times reckoned. a bad one; and in-thoſe, ancient 
times would probably have been reckoned a very gead ane; But 
at half a crown the ſtone, which at this moment (February, 4773) 
I underſtand to be the common. price, ſuch a hide wauld at preſent 


| coſt only ten ſhillings. Though its nominal price, therefore, i 
| gs in the preſent. than it was in tho ancient times, its real 


P p 2 Price, 
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BOOK price, the real quantity of ſubſiſtence which it will purchaſe or 
— command, is rather ſomewhat lower. The price of cow hides, as 


ſtated in the above account, is nearly in the common proportion to 
that of ox hides. That of ſheep ſkins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been ſold with the wool. That of calves ſkins, 
on the contrary, is greatly below it. In countries where the 
price of cattle is very low, the calves, which are not intended to be 
reared in order to keep up the ſtock, are generally killed very 
young; as was the caſe in Scotland twenty or thirty years ago. 
It ſaves the milk, which their price would not pay for. Their ſkins, 
therefore, are commonly good for little. 


Tux price of raw hides is a good deal lower at preſent- 
than it was a few years ago; owing probably to the. taking off 
the duty upon ſeal ſkins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, 
the importation of raw hides from Ireland and from the plantations 
duty free, which was done in 1769. Take the whole of the 
preſent century at an average, their real price has prabably been 
ſomewhat higher than it was in thoſe ancient. times. The nature 
of the commodity renders it not quite {6 proper for being tran- 
ſported to diftant markets as wool. It ſuffers more by keeping. 
A ſalted hide is reckoned inferior to a freſh one, and ſells for a: 
lower price. This circumſtance muſt neceſſarily have ſome ten- 
dency to ſink the price of raw hides. produced in a country which 
does not manufacture them, but is obliged to export. them; and 
comparatively to raiſe that of thoſe produced in a country which 


does manufacture them, It muſt have ſome tendency to fink their 


price in a barbarous, and to raiſe it in an improved and manu- 
facturing country, It muſt have had ſome tendency. therefore to 
fink it in ancient, and to raiſe it in modern times. Our. tanners 


| beſides have not been quite fo ſucceſsful as our clothiers in con- 


vincing the wiſdom of the nation that the ſafety of the common 
wealth 
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wealth depends upon the proſperity of their particular W C * A P. 
They have accordingly been much leſs favoured. : The exportation 9%. oy a 


of raw hides has, indeed, been prohibited, and declared a nui- 
ſance: but their importation: from foreign countries has been 
ſubjected to a duty; and though this duty has been taken off from 
thoſe of Ireland and the plantations (for the limited time of five 
years only) yet Ireland has not been confined to the market of 
Great Britain for the ſale of its ſurplus hides, or of thoſe which are 
not manufactured at home. The hides. of common cattle have 
but within theſe few years been put among the enumerated commo- 
dities which the plantations can ſend nowhere but to the mother 
country.; neither has the commerce of Ireland been in this caſe 
oppreſſed hitherto in order to ſupport.the manufactures: of Great 
Britain.. | 


WHATEVER regulations tend to. ſink the price either of wool: 
or of raw hides below what it naturally would be, muſt, in an 
improved and cultivated country, have ſome tendency. to raiſe the. 
price of butcher's-meat. The price both of the great and ſmall . 
cattle, which are fed. on improved and. cultivated land, muſt be 
ſufficient to pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit which 
the farmer has reaſon to expect from improved and cultivated . 
land. If it is not, they will ſoon ceaſe to feed them. Whatever. 
part of this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, 
muſt be paid: by. the carcaſe: The. leſs. there is paid for the one, 
the more muſt. be paid for the other. In what manner this price 
is to be divided upon the different parts of the beaſt, is indifferent 
to the landlords and farmers, provided it. is all paid to them. In 
an improved and cultivated country, therefore, their intereſt as. 
landlords and . farmers: cannot be much affected by ſuch regula- 
tions, though their intereſt as conſumers may, by the riſe in the 
price of proviſions. It would be quite otherwiſe, however, in an 
4. unimproved. 


23+ 
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BOOK unimproved and uncultivated country, where the greater part of 
tree lands could be applied to no other purpoſe but the feeding of 


catthe, and where the wool and the hide made the principal part of 
the value of thoſe cattle. Their intereſt as landlords and farmers 
would in this cafe be very deeply affected by ſuch regulations, and 
their intereſt as conſumers very little. The fall in the price of the 
woat and the hide, would not in this caſe raiſe the price of the 
carcafe ; becauſe the greater part of the lands of the country being 
applicable to no other purpoſe but the feeding of cattle, the ſame 
number would ftill continue to be fed. The fame quantity of 


| buttcher's-meat would ſtill come to market. The demand for it 


would be no greater than before. Its price, therefore, would be 
the fame as before. The whole price of cattle would fall, and 
along with 1t both the rent and the profit of all thoſe lands of which 
cattle was the principal produce, that is, of the greater part of the 
lands of the country, The perpetyal prohibition of the exportation 
of wool which is commonly, but very falſely, aſcribed to Edward 
III, would, in the then circumſtances of the country, have been 
the moſt deſtructive regulation which could well have been thought 
of. It would not only have reduced the actual value of the greater 
part of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing the price of the 
moſt important ſpecies of ſmall cattle, it would have retarded very 
much its ſubſequent improvement. 


Tur wool of Scotland fell very conſiderably in its price in con- 
ſequence of the union with England, by which it was excluded from 
the great market of Europe, and confined to the narrow one of 
Great Britain. The value of the greater part of the lands in the 
fouthern counties of Scotland, which are chiefly a ſheep country 
would have been very deeply affected by this event, had not the 
riſe in the price of | butcher” s- meat 5 compenſated & the fall in the 


whoa of wool. | | 
2 . As 
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wy the efficacy of human iniduſtry, in increiſiog the quantity CRAP. 
either of wool or of raw hidts, is limited, ſo far as it depends upon was 
the produce of the country whore it is exerted ; fo it is uncertain fo 

far as it depends upon the produce of other countries. It ſo far 
depends, not ſo much upon the quantity which they produce, as 
upon that which they do not manufacture; and upon the reſtraints 
which they may et may not think proper to impoſe upon the ex- 
portatien of this ſort of rude produce. © Theſe circumſtances,” as 
they are altogether independent of  domeſtick induſtry, ſo they 
neceſſarily render the efficacy of its efforts more or laſs uncertain, 
In multiplying this ſort of rude produce, therefore, the efficacy of 
2 OP is not mY limited, 1 uncartain. 


In uttiphjing' ates very Hihidettn ſort of ride produce; | 
the quantity of fiſh that is bronght to market, it is likewiſe both 
hmited and uncertain. It is limited by the local ſituation of the 
country, by the proximity or. diſtance of its different provinces 
from the ſea, by the number of its lakes and' rivers, and by what 
may be called the fertility or barrenneſs of thoſe ſeas, lakes and 
rivers, as to this ſort of rude produce. As population increaſes, as 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more buyers of fiſh, and 
thoſe buyers too have-a-greater quantity and variety of other goods, 
or, what is the ſame thing, the price of a greater quantity and 
variety of other goods, to buy with. But it Will generally be im- 
poſſible to ſupply the great and ei tende market without employing a 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion to what had been re- 
quiſite for ſupplying ehe narrow and confined one. A market which, 
from requiring only one thouſand, comes to require annually ten 
thouſand tun of fiſh, -can ſeldom be fupplied without employing 
more than ten times the quantity of labour which had before been 
| W ir. The fin muft generally be ſbught for at a 
greater. 
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90 K greater diſtance, larger veſſels muſt be employed, and more ex- 
L—y— penſive machinery of every kind made uſe of. The real price 
of this commodity, therefore, naturally riſes in the progreſs of 
improvement. It has accordingly done fo, I believe, more or leſs 

An exery country. 


Tove the ſucceſs of a particular day's fiſhing may be a very 
-uncertain matter, yet, the local ſituation of the country being 
ſuppoſed, . the general efficacy of induſtry in bringing a certain 
quantity of fiſh to market, taking the courſe of a year, or of 
ſeveral years together, it may perhaps be thought, is certain 
enough ; and it, no doubt, is ſo, As it depends more, however, 
upon the local ſituation of the country, than upon the ſtate of 
its wealth and induſtry ; as upon this account it may in different 
countries be the ſame in very different periods of improvement, 
and very different in the ſame period; its connection with the ſtate 
of improvement 1s uncertain, and it is of this ſort of uncertainty 
that I am here ſpeaking. 

In increaſing the quantity of the different minerals and metals 
which are drawn from the bowels of the earth, that of the more 
precious ones particularly, the efficacy. of human induſtry ſeems 
not to be limited, but to be altogether uncertain. 


Tur quantity of the precious metals which is to be found in 
any country is not limited by any thing in its local ſituation, ſuch 
as the fertility or barrenneſs of its own mines. Thoſe metals 
frequently abound in countries which poſſeſs no mines. Their 
quantity in every particular country ſeems to depend upon two dif- 
ferent circumſtances; firſt, upon its power of purchaſing, upon the 
fate of its induſtry, upon the annual produce of its land and la- 
bour, in conſequence of which it can afford to employ a greater 

: or 
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or a ſmaller quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence in bringing or C 105 A P. 
purchaſing: ſuch ſuperfluities as gold and filver, either from its own — 


mines or from thoſe of other countries; and, ſecondly, upon the 


fertility or barrenneſs of the mines which may happen at any 


particular time to ſupply the commercial world with thoſe metals. 
The quantity of thoſe metals in the countries moſt remote from 
the mines, muſt be more or leſs affected by this fertility or barren- 
neſs, on account of the eaſy and cheap tranſportation of thoſe 
metals, of their ſmall bulk and great value. Their quantity in 
China and Indoſtan muſt have been more or leſs Nd by the 
abundance of the mines of America. 


80 far as {their quantity in any particular country Wee upon | 
the former of thoſe two circumſtances | (the power. of purchaſing) | 


their real price, like that of all other luxuries and ſuperfluities, is 
likely to riſe with the wealth and improvement of the country, and 
to fall with its poverty and depreſſion. Countries which have' a 
great quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence to ſpare, can afford to 
purchaſe any particular quantity, of thoſe metals at the expence of 
a greater quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence, than countries which 
W leſs to ſpare. 326 


80 far as their baue any particular country depends upon 
the latter of thoſe two circumſtances (the fertility or barrenneſs of 
the mines which happen to ſupply the commercial world) their 


real price, the real quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence which they 


will purchaſe or exchange for, will, no doubt, ſink: more or leſs 


in proportion to the fertility, 0 riſe in tl rn to the batren- f 


neſs Wm E K c ns 6 tf 


Taz bee or teen of we mines, Wet which may 
happen at any particular time to ſupply the commercial world, 
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n  cixcumſtance which, it is evident, may have no ſort of con- 
— nection with the ſtate of induſtry in a particular country. It ſeems 


even to have no very neceſſary connection with that of the world 
in general. As arts and commerce, indeed, gradually ſpread 
themſelves over a greater and a greater part of the earth, the ſearch 


for new mines, being extended over a wider ſurface, may have 


fomewhat a better chance for being ſucceſsful, than when confined 


within narrower bounds. The diſcovery of new mines, however, 


as the old ones come to be gradually exhauſted, is a matter of the 
greateſt uncertainty, and ſuch as no human ſkill or induſtry can 
enſure. All indications, it is acknowledged, are doubtful, and: 
the actual diſcovery and ſucceſsful working of a new mine can 
alone aſcertain the reality of its value, or even of its exiſtence. In 


this ſearch there ſeem to, be no certain hmits either to the poſſible 


ſucceſs, or to the poſſible diſappointment of human induftry. In the 


courſe of a century or two, it is poſſible that new mines may be 


diſcovered more fertile than any that have ever yet been known; 
and it is juſt equally poſſible that the moſt fertile mine then known. 
may be more barren than any that was wrought before the diſ- 


covery of the mines of America. Whether the one or the other 


of thoſe two events may happen to take place, is of very little im- 
portance to the real wealth and proſperity of the world, to the 


real value of the annual produce of the land and labour of man- 
kind. Its nominal value, the quantity of gold and ſilver by which 
this annual produce could be expreſſed or repreſented, would, no- 


doubt, be very different; but its real value, the real quantity of 


labour which it could purchaſe or command, would be preciſely: 
the ſame. A ſhilling might in the one caſe repreſent no more la- 


bour than a penny does at preſent; and a penny in the other might 
repreſent as much as a ſhilling does now. But in the one caſe 
he who had a ſhilling in his pocket, would be no richer than he 


who has a penny at preſent; and in the other he who had a penny 


would 
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would be juſt as rich as he who has a ſhilling now. The 


which the world could derive from the one event, and the dear- 


neſs and ſcarcity of thoſe trifling ſuperfluities the only Pr V e 
it e ſuffer from the other. 


Concluſion of the Digrefton concerning the Variations in the Value 


Tux greater part of the writers who dus collected the money 
prices of things in antient times, ſeem to have conſidered the 
low money price of corn, and of goods in general, or, in other 


words, the high value of gold and ſilver, as a proof, not only of 
the ſcarcity of thoſe metals, but of the poverty and barbariſm of 


the country at the time when it took place. This notion is con- 
nected with the ſyſtem of political coconomy which repreſents na- 
tional wealth as conſiſting in the abundance, and national poverty 
in the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver; a ſyſtem which I ſhall endeavour 


to explain and examine at great length in the fourth book of this 


enquiry. I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that the high value of the 
precious metals can be no proof of the poverty or barbariſm of 
any particular country at the time when it took place. It is a 
proof only of the barrenneſs of the mines which happened at that 
time to ſupply the commercial world. A poor country, as it 
cannot afford to buy more, ſo it can as little afford to pay deares 
for gold and ſilver than a rich one; and the value of thoſe metals, 
therefore, is not likely to be higher in the former than in the 
latter. In China, a country much. richer than any part of Eu- 
rope, the value of the precious metals is much higher than in any 
part of Europe. As the wealth of Europe, indeed, has increaſed 
greatly & fince the diſcovery of the mines of America, ſo the value 
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B 90 K of gold and filver has gradually diminiſned. This diminution of 
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w—— their value, however, has not been owing to the increaſe of the 


real wealth of Europe, of the annual produce of its land and la- 
bour, but to the accidental diſcovery of more abundant mines than 
any that were known before. The increaſe of the quantity of gold 
and ſilver in Europe, and the increaſe of its manufactures and agri- 
culture, are two events which, though they have happened nearly 
about the fame time, yet have ariſen from very different cauſes, 
and have ſcarce any natural connection with one another. The: 
one has ariſen. from a mere accident,. in' which neither prudence 
nor policy either had or could have any ſhare: The other from 
the fall of the feudal fyſtem, and from the eſtabliſhment of a 
government which afforded to induſtry, the only encouragement 
which it requires, ſome tolerable ſecurity that it ſhall'enjoy the 
fruits of its own labour. Poland, where the feudal ſyſtem tilt 
continues to take place, is at this day as beggarly a country as it 
was before the diſcovery of America. The money price of corn, 
however, has riſen; the real value of the precious metals has fallen 
in Poland, in the ſame manner as in other parts of Europe. Their 
quantity, therefore, muſt have increaſed there as in other places, 


and nearly in the ſame proportion to the annual produce of its 


land and labour. This increaſe of the quantity of thoſe metals, 
however, has not; it ſeems, increaſed that annual produce, has 
neither improved the manufactures and agriculture of the country, 
nor mended the circumſtances of its inhabitants. Spain and Por- 
tugal; the countries which poſſeſs the mines, are, after Poland; 


perhaps, the two moſt beggarly countries in Europe. The value 


of the preeious metals, however, muſt be lower in Spain and 
Portugal than in any other part of Europe; as they come from 
thoſe countries to all other parts of Europe, loaded, not only with 
a freight and an inſurance, but with the expence of ſmuggling, 


rheir * being either prohibited, or ſubjected to a duty. In 


proportion 
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proportion to the annual produce of the land and labour, there- 


fore, their quantity muſt be greater in thoſe countries than in any, wayne, 


other part of Europe: Thoſe countries, however, are poorer than 
dhe greater part of Europe. Though the feudal ſyſtem has been. 
aboliſnhed in Spain and Portugal, it has not been ſucceeded by a 
* better. | | 

. the lot vio of gold aid auer, derber, 11 no pie of the 
wealth and flouriſhing: ſtate of the country where it takes place; 
ſo neither is their high value, or the low money price either of 


goods in general or of corn in particular, any ner of its e 
and nnn | 


Bur dae the Iow money price either of goods I in general, or 


of corn in particular, be no proof of the poverty or barbariſm of 


the times, the low money price of ſome particular ſorts of goods,. 


ſuch as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, in proportion to that 


of corn, is a moſt decifive one. It clearly demonſtrates, firſt, their 


. C Har. P. 


great abundance in proportion to that of eorn, and conſequently. | 


the great extent of the land which they occupied in proportion to- 
what was occupied by corn; and, ſecondly, the low value of this 


land in proportion to that of corn land, and conſequently the un- 


cultivated and unimproved tate of the far greater part of the lands 


of the country. It clearly demonſtrates that the ſtock and popu- 
lation: of the country did not bear the ſame proportion to the ex- 
tent of its territory, which they commonly do in civilized countries, 


and that ſociety was at that time, and in that country, but in its. 


infancy. From the high or low money price either of goods in 


general, or of corn in particular, we can infer only that the mines 
which at that time happened to ſupply the commercial world with 
gold and ſilver, were fertile or barren, not that the country was 
rich or poor. But from the high: or low. money price of ſome: 


ſorts; 
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BOOK fonts of goods in proportion to that of others, we can infer with a 
=== degree' of probability that approaches almoſt to certainty, that it 


was rich or poor, that the greater part of its lands were improved 
or unimproved, and that it was either in a more or A Ts 
:ſtate, or in a more or leſs civilized one. 


Any riſe in the money price of goods which proceeded altogether 
from the degradation of the value of ſilver, would affect all forts 
of goods equally, and raiſe their price univerſally a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth part higher, according as ſilver happened to 
loſe a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part of its former value. But 
the riſe in the price of proviſions, which has been the ſubject of 
ſo much reaſoning and converſation, does not affect all forts of 
proviſions equally. Taking the courſe of the preſent century at 
an average, the price of corn, it is acknowledged, even by thoſe 
who account for this riſe by the degradation of the value of filver, 
has riſen much leſs than that of ſome other ſorts of proviſions, 
The riſe in the price of thoſe other ſorts of proviſions, therefore, 
cannot be owing altogether to the degradation of the value of 
ſilver. Some other cauſes muſt be taken into the account, and 
thoſe which have been above aſſigned, will, perhaps, without 
having recourſe to the ſuppoſed degradation of the value of ſilver, 
ſufficiently explain this riſe in thoſe particular forts of proviſions 


of which the price has actually riſen in proportion to that of 
corn. 


As to the price of corn itſelf, it has, during the ſixty- four firſt 
years of the preſent century, and before the late extraordinary courſe 
of bad ſeaſons, been ſomewhat lower than it was during the ſixty- 
four laſt years of the preceding. century. This fact . is atteſted, 
not only by the accounts of Windſor market, but by the publick 
fiars of all the different counties of Scotland, and by the FI 

o 
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of ſeveral different markets in France, which have been collected = 


with great diligence and fidelity by Mr. Meſſance and by Mr. 
Duprè de St. Maur. The evidence is more compleat than could 


well have been expected in a matter which is wes 1 "oY 
Wray to be aſcertained. 
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As to the kigh price of corn a theſe laſt ten or twelve years, 
it can be ſufficiently accounted for from the badneſs of the ſeaſons, 
without ſ a ppoſin g any. degradation in the wle of filver. 


Tun opinion, therefore, that tler is continually ſinking i in 
its value, ſeems not to be founded upon any good obſervations, 
either upon the prices of corn, or upon thoſe of other * 
ons. ; 


Tu fime quantity of ſilver, it may, perhaps, be ſaid; will in 
the preſent times, even according to the account which has been 
here given, purchaſe a much ſmaller quantity of ſeveral ſorts of 
| pronifions than it would have done during ſome part of the laſt 
century; and to aſcertain: whether this change be owing to a riſe 
in the value of thoſe goods, or to a fall in the value of filver, is only: 
to eſtabliſh: a vain» and uſeleſs diſtinction, which can be of no ſort: 
of ſervice to the man. who- has only a certain quantity of Hrer to, 
go to market with, or a certain fixed revenue in money. I cer- 
tainly do not pretend that the knowledge of this diſtinction will: 
enable him. to buy cheaper. It may not, however, upon that: 


account, be e en uſeleſs. 


Ir may be of ſome uſe to the publick by affording + an eaſy proof b 
of the proſperous condition of the country. If the riſe in the price- 
of ſome ſorts of proviſions be owing altogether to a fall in the- 


value of ſilver, it. is owing to a circumſtance from which nothing, 
2 can: 
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BOOK can be inferred but the fertility of the American mines. The 
— real wealth of the. country, the annual produce of its land and 


labour, may, notwithſtanding this circumſtance, be either gra- 


dually declining, as in Portugal and Poland; or gradually advancing, 


as in moſt other parts of Europe. But if this riſe in. the price 
of ſome ſorts of proviſions be owing to a riſe in the real value 


of the land which produces them, to its increaſed fertility, . or, 
in conſequence of more extended 1mprovement and. good culti- 


vation, to its having been rendered fit for producing corn, it is 
owing to a circumſtance which indicates in the cleareſt manner 
the proſperous and advancing ſtate of the country. The land 


conſtitutes by far the greateſt, the moſt important, and the moſt 
durable part of the wealth of every extenſive country. It may 


ſu rely be of ſome uſe, or, at leaſt, it may give ſome ſatisfaction to the 


publick, to have ſo deciſive a proof of the increaſing value of by 


far the greateſt, the moſk important, and the moſt durable part 
of its wealth. L | 


Ir may too be of ſome uſe to the publick i in | regulating the 


pecuniary reward of ſome of its inferior ſervants. If this riſe 
in the price of ſome ſorts of proviſions be owing. to a fall 


in the value of ſilver, their pecuniary reward, provided it was 


not too large before, ought certainly to be augmented in propor- 
tion to the extent of this fall. If it is not augmented, their real 
recompence will evidently be ſo much diminiſhed. , But if this 
riſe of price is owing to the. increaſed value, in conſequence of 
the improved fertility of the land which produces ſuch proviſions, 


it becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in what proportion 


any pecuniary reward ought to be augmented, or whether it ought 
to be augmented at all. The extenſion of improvement and 


cultivation, as it neceſſarily raiſes more or leſs, in proportion to the 


price of corn, that of every fort of animal food, fo it as neceſſa- 
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xily lowers that of, 1. believe, every, ſort af vegetable food. It rae 
the price of animal food becauſe,a great part of the land Which 
produces it, being rendered fit for producing corn, muſt afford 
to the landlord, and farmer the rent and profit of corn land. It 
lowers the Price of vegetable food; becauſe hy increaſing the 
fertility of the land, it increaſes its abundance. The improve- 
ments of agriculture too introduce many ſorts of vegetable 
food, which, requiring leſs land and not more labour than corn, 
come much cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maize, or 
what is valled Indian corn, the two moſt important improvements 
which the agriculture of Europe, perhaps which Europe itſelf 
has received from the great extenſion of its commerce and na 
gation. Many forts of vegetable food beſides, which in wo 
rude ſtate of agriculture are confined to the kitchen garden, and 
raiſed only by the ſpade, come in its improved ſtate to be intro- 
duced into common fields, and to de raiſed by the plough: ſuch 
as turnips, -carroty, Fabbages, &c, If in the progreſs of im 
provement, therefore, the real price of one ſpecies of food ne- 
ceſtarily riſes, that of another as neccftarily falls, and it becomes 
a matter of more nicety to judge how far the riſe in the one may 
he | com enſated by the fall ! in the other. When che real price 
of butcher's meat has once got to its height t, (which, © with regard 
Xo every loft, exeept perhaps that of hogs ftefh, it ſeems to have 
done through a great part of England, more than a century ago) 
any rife which can afterwards happen in that of any other ſort 
of animal food,” cammbt much affect che elrdämtandes of the 
inferior ranks vf people. The Gircuniſtatices of ithe S007 through 
n great part of England cannot furely be 10 much diftreſſed by 
any: riſe in che price of potſltty, fiſh; wiltt-fowl,- or vetlifon, a they 
mut been f Fd fall in chat A potitots,””" * r eh 


1s. the preſent. inks, of ſravity the high price of * no 


; doubt diſtreſſes the poor. But in times of moderate plenty, when 


'4 Tb corn 
Vol. I AD © 
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BO OK corn is at its ordinary or average price, the natural riſe in the price 
— of any other ſort of rude produce cannot much affect them. 


They ſuffer more, perhaps, by the artificial riſe which has been 
occaſioned by taxes in the price of ſome manufactured com- 
modities; as of ſalt, ſoap, NT candles, . beer and 
ale, &c. 


2 of the Progreſ of Improvement upon the real Pre of 
Eu a {ooh 


Ir is the natural effect of improvement, however, to diminiſh- 
gradually the real price of almoſt all manufactures. That of 
the manufacturing workmanſhip diminiſhes perhaps in all of them 
without exception. In conſequence of better machinery, of 
greater dexterity, and of a more proper diviſion and diſtribution. 
of work, all of which are the natural effects of improvement, 
a much ſmaller quantity gf labour becomes requiſite for executing 
any particular piece. of work; and though in con ſequence of the 
flouriſhing circumſtances of the de. the real price of labour 
ſhould. riſe very. conſiderably, yet the great diminution of. the- 
quantity, will generally much more. than N the greateſt. 
riſe Wwe can. Niven! in the price. 5 . 


T HERE are, indeed, A 1 moanfiftunes, in 1 the e 


riſe in the real price of the rude materials will more than com- 


penſate all the advantages which improvement can introduce into 


the execution of the work. In carpenters and joiners work, and 
in the coarſer ſort of cabinet work, the neceſſary riſe in the real 


price of barren timber, in conſequence of the improvement of 
land, will more than compenſate all the advantages which can 


* 
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be derived from the beſt machinery, the greateſt analy: and C E FP. 

the moſt erer diviſion ny ee ing Warned ee Dirt”; —— 

7 * oF ail; 75 ds | 
dow in all 'caſes in n which the teal W the rude e 


either does not riſe at all, or does not riſe very much, chat of 
the RIC ne n me Net N 


mn Tuts ditninution: of price has) in OY cours of the Srl 


and preceeding century, been moſt remarkable in thoſe manu- 
factures of which the materials are the coarſer metals. A better 


movement of a watch, than about the middle of the laſt century 
could have been bought for twenty pounds, may now perhaps 
be had for twenty ſhillings. - In the work of - cutlers and lock- 
ſmiths, in all the toys which are made of the coarſer metals, 
and in all thoſe goods which are commonly known by the name 
of Birmingham and Sheffield ware, there has been, during the 
ſame period, a very great reduction of price, though not alto- 
gether ſo great as in watch work. It has, however, been ſuf- 
ficient to aſtoniſh the workmen of every, other part of Europe, 
who in many caſes acknowledge. that they can produce no work = 
of equal goodneſs for double, or even for triple the price. There „ 
are perhaps no manufactures in which the diviſion of labour can 
be carried further, or in which the machinery employed admits 


of aggreater variety of improvements, than * of 1 the 
materials are pe want metals. Di -4 


In the Rodin tn there has, dining the * period. 
been no ſuch ſenſible reduòtion of price. The price of ſuperſine 
cloth, I have been affured, on the contrary, has, within theſe 
five and twenty or thirty years, riſen ſomewhat in proportion to 
its quality; owing, it was ſaid, to a conſiderable riſe in the price 
of the material, which conſiſts altogether of . wool. That 

2 Rr 2 | of 
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BOO K off the Yorlfhive-cloth,” whith is made altogether: of Engliſh woo, «4 
i faid indeed, during the - courſe of tlie preſent century, to Have 
fallen a good deal in proportion to its quality. Quality, however, 
18. ſo very diſputable a matter, that L look: upon all informations 
of this kind as ſome what uncertam. In the clothing manu- 
facture, the diviſiom of labour is nearly the ſame nous, as it was 
a century ago, and the machinery employed is not very different. 
There may, however, have been ſore ſniafl improvements in both, 
which may have oceaſioned ſome reduction of price. 


Tur reduction, however, will appear much more ſenſible and 
undeniable, if we compare the price of this manufacture in the 
preſent times with what it was in a much remoter period, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the labour was probably 
much. leſs ſabdivided, and the * employed mh. more 
n than it is at ere 


'In 1487, being the: 4th of Henry VII th, it was enacted, that 
*« whoſoever ſhall ſell by retail a broad yard of the fineſt ſcarlet: 
« grained, or of other grained cloth of the fineſt making, above 
«« ſixteen ſhillings, ſhall forfeit forty. ſhillings for every yard ſo: 
« ſold.” Sixteen ſhilhngs, therefore, containing about the fame: 
quantity of ſilver as four and twenty ſhillings of - our. preſent: 
money, was, at that time, reckoned: not an unreaſonable price 
for a yard of the fineſt cloth; and as this is a ſumptuary law, 
ſuch cloth, it is probable, had uſually hgen ſold ſomewhat dearer. 
A guinea may be reckoned the higheſt price in the preſent” times. 
Even though the quality of the cloths, ther efore,. ſhould be ſup- 
poſed equal, and that of the preſent times is meſt probably much. 
fuperior, yet, even. this ſuppoſition; the money price of 
the fineſt cloth nh to have been conſiderably reduced ſince 
the end of the. fiftcenth century. But its real price has been 
a. Es; much 


389. 
much more reduced: Sie ſhillings and pan in was then, 5 og 
and long afterwards, reckoned the average price” of a quarter 
of wheat. Sixteen ſhillings, therefore; ee. two - 
quarters and more than thiee buſhels of wheat. © Valuing 
a quarter of wheat in the prefent times at eight amd twenty 
ſhillings, the real price of a yard of fine cloth muſt, in thoſe 
_ have been equal to at leaſt three pounds ſix ſhillings 
and ſixpetice of our preſent money. '' The man who! bought 
it muſt have parted with the command of a quantity of labour 
and” ſubſiſtence equal to what. that fum would e in the 
n times. ths 


@ 1 - d 
* 2 


Tur ed in the real price of the coarſe Mts; |: 
though confiderable, has not been fo great as in that of the fines 


IV. 1463, being the zd of Edward IVth, it was enacted, that 
% no ſervant in hufbandry, nor common labourer, nor ſervant” 
« to any artificer inhabiting out of a city or burgh, ſhall uſe 
or wear in their cloathing any cloth above two ſhillings the 
% broad yard In the 3d of Edward the IVth, two ſhillings 
contained very nearly the ſame quantity of 'filver as four of our 4 
preſent money. But, the Yorkſhire cloth which is now fold at 
four ſhillings the yard, 1s probably much ſuperior to any that 
was then made for the wearing of the very pooreft order of com- 
mon ſervants. Even the money price of their cloathing, therefore, 
may, in proportion to the quality, be ſomewhat cheaper in the 
preſent than it was in thoſe antient times. The real price is certainly 

a good deal cheaper. Ten pence was then reckoned what is 
called the moderate and reaſonable prige ef a bufhel' of wheat. 
Two ſhillings,” therefore, was the price of two buſhels and near 
two pecks of wheat, which 1 in the preſent times, at three ſhillings. 
and * the buſhel, would be worth eight ſhillings and 


nine- 
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BOOK -nine-pence. For a yard of this cloth the poor ſervant muſt have 
. FN parted with the power of purchaſing a quantity of ſubſiſtence 


che preſent times. This is a ſumptuary law too, reſtraining 


the luxury and extravagance of the poor. Their cloathing, there- 


fore, had commonly been much more expenſive. 


Tur ſame order of people are, by the ſame law, prohibited 


from wearing hoſe, of which the price ſhould exceed fourteen- 


pence the pair, equal to about eight and twenty pence of our 
preſent money. But fourteen-pence was in thoſe times the price 


of a buſhel and near two pecks of wheat ; which in the preſent 


times, at three and ſixpence the buſhel,»would coſt five, ſhillings 
and three-pence. We ſhould in the preſent times conſider this 


as a very high price for a pair of ſtockings to a ſervant of the 
pooreſt and loweſt order. He muſt, however, in thoſe times 


have paid what was really equivalent to this price for them. f 


In the time of Edward IVth, the art of knitting ſtockings 
was probably not known in any part of Europe, , Their hoſe 
were made of common cloth, which may have been one of the 
cauſes of their dearneſs. The firſt perſon that wore ſtockings 
in England is faid to have been Queen Elizabeth. She receiyed 


them as a-preſent from the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 


Bor in the coarſe and in the fine woollen manufacture, the 
machinery employed was much more imperfect in thoſe antient, 
than it is in the preſent times. It has ſince received three very 
capital improvements, beſides, probably, many Imaller ones of 
which it may be difficult to aſcertain either the number or the 
importance. The three capital improvements are; firſt, The 
exchange of the rock and ſpindle for the ſpinning wheel, which, 
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with the ume quantity of labour, will perfotim more than 46uble C BA. 

the quantity of work. Secondly, the uſe of ſeveral very ingenious 32 
machines which facilitate and abrid ige in a ſtill greater proportion 
the winding of the worſted 'and woollen yarn, or. the proper 
arrangement of the warg,and woof before they are put into the 
loom ; an operation which, previous to the invention of thoſe 
machines, muſt have been extreamly tedious and troubleſome, 
Thirdly, The employment, of the fulling- mill for thickening the 
cloth, inſtead of treading it in water. Neither wind nor water 
mills of any kind were known in England fo early as. the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, nor, fo far as I know, in any 


other part of Europe north of the Alps. They had aaa 
duced into Italy ſome time before. 


Tun eee of theſe circumſtances may, perhaps, in 
ſome meaſure explain to us why the real price both of the coarſe 
and of the. fine manufacture, was ſo much higher 3 in thoſe antient, . ; 
than it is in the-preſent times. It coſt a greater quantity of labour 
to-bring-the goods to market. When they were brought thither, 


therefore, they. mult have purchaſed or exchanged for the price 
of a greater ron . 
* 


Tx coarſe 3 neokabls was, in | thoſe. antient times, 
carried. on in England, in the fame manner as it always has 
been in countries where arts and manufactures are in their 
infancy... It was probably. a houſhold manufacture, i in which 
every different part of the work. was occaſionally performed by 
all the different members of almoſt every private family; but ſo 
as to be their work only when they had nothing. elſe to do, and 
not to be the principal buſineſs from which any of them derived 
the greater part of their ſubſiſtence. The work which is per- 
n! in this manner, it has already been obſerved, comes always 


.. 4 much 
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B 9 K much cheaper to market than that which is the principal or ſole 
fund ef ' the workman's ſubſiſtence. The fine manufacture, 


on the other hand, was not in thoſe times carried on in England, 
but in the rich and commercial country of F landers.; and if was 
probably conducted then, in the ſame manner as now, by people 
ho derived the whole, or the ꝓrincipal part of their ſubſi ſtence 
from it. It was beſides a foreign manufacture, and muſt have 
paid ſome duty, the antient cuſtom of tunnage and poundage gt 
leaſt, to the king. This duty, indeed, would not probably be 
very great. It was not then the policy of Europe to reſtrain, by 
thigh Juties, the importation: of foreign manufactures, . but rather 
to encourage it, in order that merchants might be enabled to 
ſupply, at as eaſy a rate as poſſible, the great men witlr the con- 
veniencies and luxuries which they wanted, and which the induſtry 


of their'own country could not afford them. 


Tur conſideration of theſe circumſtances may, perhaps, in 
ſome meaſure explain to us why, in thoſe antient times, the real 
price of the coarſe manufacture was, in 1 to that of 
the my ſo much lower than in the roman times. 


Co LUS TON of the ear rr 


8 H AL L conclude this very long chapter with ing 
that every im provement in tlie cireumſtances of the ſociety 
tends either directly or indirectly to raiſe the real rent 'of land, 
to increaſe the real wealth of the landlord, His power - of pur- 


cChafſing the labour, or the pr oduce of the labour of other | 1-947 


Tut extenſion of © improvement and cultivation tends to raiſe 
it directly. The landlord's ſhare of the produce neceſſaiily in- 
creaſes with the increaſe of the produce. | 


7 
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proportion. The real "value of the landlord's ſhare, his real com- 
mand of the labour of other people, not only riſes with the real 
value of the produce, but the proportion of his ſhare to the whole 


produce riſes with it. That produce, after the riſe in its real price, 


requires no more labour to collect it than before. A ſmaller pro- 
portion of it will, therefore, be. ſufficient to replace, with the 
ordinary profit, the ſtock which employs that labour. A greater 
proportion of it muſt, conſequently, belong to the landlord, 


ALL thoſe improvements in the productive powers of labour, 
which tend directly to reduee the real price of manufactures, tend 
indirectly to raiſe the real rent of land. The dandlord exchanges 
that part of his rude produce, which is over and above his own 
conſumption, or what comes to the ſame thing, the price of that 


part of it, for manufactured produce. Whatever reduces the real 


price of the latter, raiſes that of the former. An equal quantity of 
the former becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity of the 
latter; and the landlord is enabled to purchaſe a greater quantity 
of the conveniencies, ornaments, or luxuries, which he has 
occaſion for. £ 


-— 


\Porny increaſe in | the real wealth of the foclety, every pie 
in the quantity of uſeful labour employed within it, tends indirectly 


to raiſe the real-rent of land. A' certain Proportion of this labour 
naturally goes to the land. A greater number of men and cattle 
are employed in its cultivation, the produce increaſes with the 


increaſe of the ſtock which is thus em 5 in raiſing it, and the 
rent increaſes with the produce, 5 
Vor. I. = Tus 


3 

"Than: dig ia che cal price of thoſe parts of the rude. pro- agr. 
duce of land, which is firſt the effect of extended improvement 
and cultivation, and afterwards the cauſe of their being ſtill 
further extended, the riſe in the pfice of cattle, for example, 
tends too to raiſe the rent of land directly, and in à ſtill greater 
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Tux contrary circumſtances, the neglect of cultivation and ĩm- 
provement, the fall in the real price of any part of the rude produce 


of land, the riſe in the real price of manufactures from the decay 


of manufacturing art and induſtry, the declenſion of the real wealth 
of the ſociety, all tend, on the other hand, to lower the real rent of 
land, to reduce the real wealth of the landlord, to diminiſh his 


power of purchaſing either the labour, or the produce of the labour 


of other people. ell. 2645 i te 


Tur whole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, or what comes to the ſame thing, the whole price of that 
annual produce, naturally divides itſelf, it has already been obſerved, 
into three parts; the rent of land, the wages of labour, and the 
profits of ſtock ; and conſtitutes a revenue to three different orders. 
of people; to thoſe who live by rent, to thoſe who live By wages, 
and to thoſe who hve by profit. Theſe are the three great original 


and conſtituent orders-of every civilized ſociety, from whoſe revenue 


that of every other order 18 ultimately d derived; 


Tux intereſt of the firſt of thoſe three great orders, it appears 
from what has been juſt now ſaid, is ſtrictly and inſeparably con- 
nected with the general intereſt of the ſociety. Whatever either pro- 
motes or obſtructs the one, neceſfarily promotes or obſtructs the other. 
When the publick deliberates concerning any regulation of commerce 
or police, the proprietors of land never can miſlead it, with a view to 


promote the intereſt of their own particular order; at leaſt, if they have 
any tolerable knowledge of that intereſt. They are, indeed, too often 
defective in this tolerable knowledge. They are the only one of the three 


orders whoſe revenue coſts them neither labour nor care, but comes 
to them, as it were, of its own. accord, and independent of any plan 
or project of their own. That indolence which is the natural 
cliect of the caſe and ſecurity of tha ſituation, renders them too 

7 often, 
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often; not only 1 ignorant} but incapable of dhiawwpolication of mind - CEA P. 
which is neceſſary in order to foreſee and nn. the conſe- W 2 


; GO o any CIO regain. | 
\ FTE | 


| T HE intereſt of the Seen order, that of thoſe whe live: by. 
wages, is as ſtrictly connected with the intereſt of the ſociety as that 
of the firſt. The wages of the labourer, it has already been ſhewn, 
are never ſo high as when the demand for labour i is continually: 
riſing, or when the quantity employed is every year iticreafing 
conſiderably. When this real wealth of the ſociety becomes 
ſtationary, his wages are ſoon reduced to what is barely enough to 
enable him to bring up a family, or to continue the race of 
labourers. When the ſociety declines, they fall even below this. The 
order of proprietors may, perhaps, gain more by the proſperity: 
of the ſociety, than that of labourers : but there is no order that. 
ſuffers ſo cruelly from its decline. But though the intereſt of the: 
labourer is ſtrictly connected with that of the ſociety, he is incapa- 
ble either of comprehending that intereſt, or of underſtanding its 
connection with his own. His condition leaves him no time to 
receive the neceſſary information, and his education and habits: are: 
commonly ſuch as to render him unfit to judge even though he 
was fully informed. In the publick deliberations, therefore, his 
voice is little heard and leſs regarded, except upon ſome particular. 
occaſions,” when his clamour is animated, ſet on, and ſup- 
ported by his employers, not for his, but their own particular bs 


purpoſes. | 


His employers: conſtitute the third order, that of thoſe who live 
by profit. It is the ſtock that is employed for the ſake of profit, 
which puts into motion. the greater part of the uſeful labour of 
every ſociety. - The plans and projects of the employers of ſtock, 
regulate and direct all the moſt important ee of labour, and 

812 profit 
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7 9 O K profit is the end propoſed by all thoſe plans and projects. But the 
— rate of profit does not, like rent and wages, riſe with the proſperity, 


and fall with the declenſion of the ſociety. On the contrary, it is 
naturally low in rich, and high in poor countries, and it is always 


| higheſt in the countries which are going faſteſt to ruin. The intereſt 


of this third order, therefore, has not the ſame connection with the 
general intereſt of the ſociety as that of the other twa. Merchants: 
and maſter manufacturers are, in this order, the two claſſes of 
people who commonly employ the largeſt capitals, and who by: 
their wealth draw to themſelves the greateſt ſhare of the publick 


conſideration, As during their whole lives: they are engaged ins 
plans and projects, they have frequently more acuteneſs of under- 
ſtanding than the greater part of country gentlemen. As their 


thoughts, however, are commonly exerciſed rather. about the intereſt 
of their own particular branch. of buſineſs, than about that of the 
ſociety, their judgement, even when given-with the greateſt candour, 
(which it has not been upon every occafion), is much. more. to be 
depended upon with regard to the former of thoſe two objects, than 
with regard to the latter. Their ſuperiority over the country gentle- 
man is, not ſo much in their knowledge of the publick intereſt, as 
in their having a better knowledge of their own intereſt than he has of 
his. It is by this ſuperior knowledge:of their own intereſt that they 
have frequently impoſed upon his generoſity, and perſuaded him to 
give up both his own intereſt and that of the publick, from a very: 
ſimple but honeſt conviction, that their intereſt, and not his, was the: 
intereſt of the publick. The intereſt of the dealers, however, in any 
particular branch of trade or manufactures, is always in ſome 
reſpects different from, and even oppoſite to that of the publick. 
To widen the market and to narrow the competition, is always the 
intereſt of the dealers. To widen the market may frequently be 
agreeable enaugh to the intereſt of the publick; but to marrow the 
competition muſt always be againſt it, and ean ſerve only to enahlle 
| the 
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their fellow citizens. The propoſal of any new law or regulation 
of commerce which comes from this order, ought always to be 
hſtened to with great precaution, and ought never to be adopted till 
after having been long and carefully examined, not only with the 
moſt ſcrupulous, but with the moſt ſuſpicious attention. It comes 
from an order of men, whoſe intereſt is never exactly the ſame 
with that of the. publick, who have generally an intereſt to deceive 
and even to oppreſs the publick, and who accordingly: have, upon 
many occaſions, both deceived and oppreſſed it. | 
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of the N ature, Accumulation and. Employment 


INTRODUCTION. 


N chat rude tut of. city in which there is nv. divifion of 
labour, in which exchanges are ſeldom made, and in which 
every man provides every thing for himſelf, it is not neceſſary that 
any ſtock ſhould be accumulated or ſtored up beforehand in order 
to carry on the buſineſs of the ſociety. Every man endeavours to 
ſupply by his own induſtry his own occaſional wants as they occur. 
When he is hungry, he goes to the foreſt to hunt: when his coat 
is worn out, he cloaths himſelf with the ſkin of the firſt large 
animal he kills: and when his hut begins to go to ruin, he 
repairs it, as well as he can, with the trees and the ann 
neareſt it. 


Bur when the diviſion of labour has once been thoroughly in- 
troduced, the produce of a man's own labour can ſupply but a 
very ſmall part of his oeaſtional wants. The far greater part 
of them are ſupplied by the produce of other mens labour, which 
he purchaſes with the produce, or, what is the ſame thing, with 
the price of the produce of his own. But this purchaſe cannot be 
made till ſuch time as the produce of his own labour has not only 

been compleated, but ſold. A ftock of goods of different kinds, 


therefore, 
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BOOK therefore, muſt be ſtored up ſomewhere ſufficient to maintain him, 
. and to ſupply him with the materials and tools of his work till 


ſuch time, at leaſt, as both theſe events can be brought about. 


A weaver cannot apply himſelf entirely to his peculiar buſineſs, 


unleſs there is beforehand ſtored up ſomewhere, either in his own 
poſſeſſion or in that. of ſome other perſon, a ſtock ſufficient to 
maintain him, and to ſupply him with the materials and tools of 
his work, till he has not only compleated, but fold his web. 
This accumulation muſt, evidently, be previous to his applying his 
induſtry for ſo long a time to ſuch a peculiar buſineſs. 


As the accumulation of ſtock muſt, in the nature of things, be 
previous to the diviſion of labour, ſo labour can be more and more 
ſubdivided only in proportion as ſtock 1s previouſly more and more 
accumulated, The quantity of materials which the ſame number 
of people can work up, increaſes in a great proportion as labour 
comes to be more and more ſubdivided ; and as the operations of 
each workman are gradually reduced to a greater degree of ſimpli- 
city, a variety of new machines come to be invented for facilitating 
and abridging thoſe operations. As the diviſion of labour advances, 
therefore, in order to give conſtant employment to an equal num- 
ber of workmen, an equal ſtock of proviſions, and a greater ſtock 
of materials and tools than what would have been neceſſary in a 


ruder ſtate of things, muft be accumulated beforehand.” But the 


number of workmen in every branch of buſinefs generally increaſes 
with the diviſion of labour in that branch, or rather it is the 


increaſe of their number which enables chem to a and ſubdivide 
themſelves in this manner. 


* 


As the 3 of ſtock is previouſly neceſſary for carrying 
on this great improvement in the productive powers of labour, 
ſo that accumulation naturally leads to this improvement. The 
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perſon who employs his ſtock in maintaining labour, neceſſarily Introduction. 


wiſhes to employ it in ſuch a manner as to produce as great a 
quantity of work es poſſible. He endeavours, therefore, both to 
make among his workmen the moſt proper diſtribution of employ- 
ment, and to furniſh them with the beſt machines which he can 
either invent or afford to purchaſe. His abilities in both theſe 
reſpects are generally in proportion to the extent of his ſtock, or 
to the number of people whom it can employ. The quantity of 
induſtry, therefore, not only increaſes in every country with the 
increaſe of the ſtock which employs it, but, in conſequence of 
that increaſe, the ſame quantity of dean PO. a'much Jug 
quantity of work. 


Sven are in general the efſedts of the inet of ſtock upon | | 
induſtry and its productive powers. | | 


Ix the following book I have endeavoured to explain the nature 
of ſtock, the effects of its acoumulation into capitals of different 
kinds, and the effects of the different employments of thoſe capi- 
tals. This book is divided into five chapters. In the firſt chapter, 
I have endeavoured to ſhow what are the different parts or branches 
into which the ſtock, either of an individual, or of a great ſociety, 
naturally divides itſeff, In the ſecond, 1 have endeavoured to 
explain the nature and operation of money conſidered as a particu- 
lar branch of the general ſtock of the ſociety. The ſtock which 
18 accumulated into a capital, may either be employed by the perſon 
to whom it belongs, or it may be lent to ſome other perſon. In 
the third and fourth chapters, J have endeavoured to examine the 
manner in which it operates in both theſe ſituations. The fifth 
and laſt chapter treats of the different effects which the different 
employments of capital immediately produce upon the quantity 
both of national induſtry, and of the annual FR or land and 
labour. | 


Vor. ; | Un 


— 
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27 the Diviſian of Stock. 


HEN the ſtock which a man poſleſſes is no more than 
ſufficient to maintain him for a few days er a few weeks, 
he ſeldom thinks of deriving any revenue from it. He conſumes it 
as ſparingly as he can, and endeavours by his labour to acquire 
ſomething which may ſupply its place before it be conſumed alto- 
gether. His revenue is, in this caſe, derived from his labour 


only. This 1s the ſtate of the ny part * the labouring = 
in all countries. 


Bur when he poſſeſſes ſtock ſufficient to maintain him for 
months or years, he naturally endeavours to derive a revenue from 
the greater part of it ; reſerving only fo much for his immediate 
conſumption as may maintain him till this revenue begins to come 
in. His whole ſtock, therefore, is diſtinguiſhed into two parts. 
That part which, he expects, 1s to afford him this revenue is called 
his capital. The other is that which ſupplies his immediate con- 
ſumption ; and which conſiſts either, firſt, in that portion of has 
whole ſtock which was originally reſerved for this purpoſe ; or, 
ſecondly, in his revenue, from whatever ſource derived, as it gra- 
dually comes in; or, thirdly, in ſuch things as had been purchaſed 
by either of theſe in former years, and which are not yet entirely 
conſumed ; ſuch as a ſtock of cloaths, houſhold furniture, and the 
like. In one, or other, or all of theſe three articles, conſiſts the 


ſtock which men commonly reſerve for their own immediate con- 


ſumption. 
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"TugRE are to different Ways in which a capital may be em- 


ployed ſo as to 10 a revenue or Feb to its bare 


KD 


FinsT, it may tbl ike, . or pur- 


chaſing goods, and ſelling them again with a profit. The capital 
employed in this manner yields no revenue or profit to its employer, 


while it either remains in his poſſeſſion or continues in the ſame 
ſhape. The goods of the merchant yield him no revenue or profit 
till he ſells them for money, and the money yields him as little till 
it.is again exchanged for goods. His capital is continually going 
from him in one ſhape, and returning to him in another, and it is 
only by means of ſuch circulation or ſucceſſive exchanges that it 


383; 
our. 


can yield him any profit. Such capitals, therefore, may very 


properly be called circulating capitals. 


SECONDLY, it may be employed in the improvement of land, 
in the purchaſe of uſeful machines and inſtruments of trade, or 
in ſuch- like things as yield a revenue or profit without changing 


maſters or circulating any further. Such capitals, therefore, may 


very properly be called fixed capitals. 


D1FFERENT occupations require very different proportions be- 


tween the fixed and circulating capitals employed in them. 


Tur capital of a merchant, for example, is altogether a circu- 
lating capital. He has occaſion for no machines or inſtruments 
of trade, unleſs his ſhop or warehouſe be confidered as ſuch. 


/ 


Some part of the capital of every maſter artificer or manufac- 


turer muſt be fixed in the inſtruments of his trade. This part, 
however, is very ſmall in ſome, and very great in others. A maſter. , 
Uuz. taylor 
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B 98 K taylor requires no other inſtruments of trade but a parcel of needles. 


I hboſe of the miſter fhoemaker are a little, though but a very 


little, more expenſive. Thoſe of the weaver riſe a good deal aboye 
thoſe of the ſnoemaker. The far greater part of the capital of 
all ſuch maſter artificers, however, is circulated either in the wages 


of their workmen, or in the price of their . and repaid with 


a profit by the price of the work. 


Ix other works a much greater fixed capital is required. In a 
great iron-work, for- example, the furnace for melting the ore, 
the-forge, the ſlitt- mill, are inftruments of trade which cannot be 
erected without a very great expence. In coal-works and mines. 
of every kind, the machinery neceſſary both for drawing out the 
water and for other purpoles, 1s frequently ſtill more expenſive. 


* 


THAT part of the capital of the farmer which is employed in 
the inſtruments of agriculture is a fixed; that which is employed 
in the wages and maintenance of his labouring ſervants, is a circu- 
lating capital. He makes a profit of the one by keeping it in his 
own poſſeſſion, and of the other by parting with it. The price or 
value of his labouring cattle is a fixed capital in the ſame manner 
as that of the inſtruments of huſbandry: Their maintenance is a 
circulating capital in the ſame manner as that of the labouring 
ſervants. The farmer makes his profit by keeping the labouring 
cattle, and by parting with their maintenance. Both the price and 
the maintenance of the cattle which are bought in and fattened, 
not for labour, but for ſale, are a circulating capital, The farmer 
makes his profit by parting with them. A flock of ſheep or a herd 
of cattle that, in a breeding country, is bought in, neither for 
labour nor for ſale, but in order to make a profit by their wool, 


by their milk, and by their increaſe, is a fixed capital. The profit 


is made by keeping them, Their maintenance is a circulating 
capital. 
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capital. The profit i is made by parting with it; and it comes ch AP. i 
back with both its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price — 


of the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, and the mcreaſe, 
The whole value of the ſeed too is properly a fixed capital. Tho' 
it goes backwards and forwards between the ground and the granary, 
it never changes maſters, and therefore does not properly circulate. 
The farmer makes his profit, not by its ſale, but oy” its increaſe, 


Tux general ſtock of any country or ſociety 3 is the ſame with 
that of all its inhabitants or members, and therefore naturally 


divides itſelf into the ſame three portions, each of which has a diſ- 
tinct function or office. 


Tur Firſt, is that portion which is reſerved for immediate con- 


fumption, and of which the characteriſtick is, that it affords no 
revenue or profit. It conſiſts in the ſtock of food, cloaths, houſ- 
| hold furniture, &c. which have been purchaſed by their proper 


conſumers, but which are not yet entirely conſumed. The whole 
ſtock of mere dwelling houſes too ſubſiſting at any one time in the 
country, make a part of this firſt portion. The ſtock that is laid 


out in a houſe, if it is to be the dwelling houſe of the proprietor, 
ceaſes from that moment to ſerve in the function of a capital, or to 
afford any revenue to its owner. A dwelling houſe, as ſuch, con- 
tributes nothing to the revenue of its inhabitant ; and though it 
is, no doubt, extremely uſeful to him, it is as his cloaths and 
houſhold furniture are uſeful to him, which, however, make a 
part of his expence, and not of his revenue. If it is to be lett to 
a tenant for rent, as the houſe itſelf can produce nothing, the 


tenant muſt always pay the rent out of ſome other revenue which 


he derives either from labour, or ſtock, or land. Thou gh a houſe, 

therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, and thereby ſerve 

in the function of a * to him, it cannot yield any to the 
| * 
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Re K publick, nor ſerve in the function of a capital to it, and the revenue 
— of the whole body of the people can never be in the ſmalleſt degree 
increaſed by it. Cloaths, and houſhold furniture, in the ſame 
manner, ſometimes yield a revenue, and thereby ſerve in the-func- 
tion of a capital to particular perſons. In countries where maſ- 
querades are common, it 1s a trade to lett out maſquerade dreſſes 
for a night. Upholſterers frequently lett furniture by the month 
or by the year. Undertakers lett the furniture of funerals by the 
day and by the week. Many people lett furniſhed houſes, and get 
a rent, not only for the uſe of the houſe, but for that of the fur- 
niture. The revenue, however, which is derived from ſuch things, 
mult always be ultimately drawn from ſome other ſource of reve- 
nue. Of all parts of the ſtock, either of an individual, or of a 
ſociety, reſerved for immediate conſumption, what is laid out in 
houſes is moſt ſlowly conſumed. A ſtock of cloaths may laſt 
ſeveral years: a ſtock of furniture half a century or a century: 
but a ſtock of houſes, well built and properly taken care of, may 
laſt many centuries. Though the period of their total conſump- 
tion, however, is more diſtant, they are ſtill as really a ſtock re- 
ſerved for immediate conſumption as either cloaths, or houſhold 
furniture. | 


Tur Second of the three portions into which the general ſtock 
of the ſociety divides itſelf, is the fixed capital; of which the cha- 
racteriſtick is, that it affords a revenue or profit without circulating 


or changing maſters. It conſiſts chiefly of the four following 
articles : 


| FixsT, of all uſeful machines and inſtruments of trade which 
facilitate and abridge labour: 


SECONDLY, of all thoſe profitable buildings which are the 
means of procuring a revenue, not only to their proprietor who 
letts 
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THiRDLY, of the improvements of land, of what has been 
profitably laid out in clearing, draining, encloſing, manuring, and 
reducing it into the condition moſt proper for tillage and culture. 
An improved farm may very juſtly be regarded in the ſame light 


as thoſe uſeful machines which facilitate and abridge labour, and 
by means of which, an equal circulating capital can afford a much 


greater revenue to its employer. An improved farm is equally 


advantageous and more durable than any of thoſe machines, fre- 


quently requiring no other repairs than the moſt profitable applica- 
tion of the farmer's capital employed in cultivating it : 


FouRTHLY, of the acquired and uſeful abilities of all the inha- 
bitants or members of the ſociety. The acquiſition of ſuch talents, 
by the maintenance of the acquirer during his education, ſtudy, or 
apprenticeſhip, always coſts a real expence, which 1s a capital 
fixed and realized, as it were, in his perſon. Thoſe talents, as 


they make a part of his fortune, fo do they hkewiſe of that of the 


ſociety to which he belongs. The improved dexterity of a work- 
man may be conſidered in the fame light as a machine or inſtru- 
ment of trade which facilitates and abridges labour, and which, 


though it coſts a certain expence, repays that expence with. a 


profit. 11 150 | P 


Taz Third and laſt of the three portions into which the general 
ſock of the ſociety naturally divides itſelf, is the circulating capital; 
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letts them for a rent, but to the perſon who poſſeſſes them and Cn HAP. 

pays that rent for them; ſuch as ſhops, warehouſes, workhouſes, . 
farmhouſes, with all their neceſſary buildings, ſtables, granaries, 
&c. Theſe are very different from mere dwelling houſes. They 


are a ſort of inſtruments of trade, and may be conſidered in the 
ſame light: 


Ty. 
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B DDE "of which the characteriſtick is, that it affords a revenue only by 
TP circulating or changing maſters. It is compoſed likewiſe 7 four 


parts: 


FirsT, of the money by means of which all the other three are 
circulated and diſtributed to their proper uſers and conſumers : 


SECONDLY; of the ſtock of proviſions which are in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the butcher, the grazier, the farmer, the corn-merchant, 


the brewer, &c. and from the ſale of which they expect to derive 
a profit : | 


 TriRDLy, of the materials, whether altogether rude, or more 
or leſs manufactured, of cloaths, furniture, and building, which 
are not yet made up into any of thoſe three ſhapes, but which 
remain in the hands of the growers, the manufacturers, the mercers 


and drapers, the timber-merchants, the carpenters and joiners, the 


brickmakers, &c. 


FouRTHLY, and laſtly, of the work which is made up and 
compleated, but which is ſtill in the hands of the merchant or 
manufacturer, and not yet diſpoſed of or diſtributed to the proper 
uſers and conſumers; ſuch as the finiſhed work which we fre- 


_ quently find ready made in the ſhops of the ſmith, the cabinet- 


maker, the goldſmith, the jeweller, the china-merchant, &c. The 
circulating capital conſiſts, in this manner, of the proviſions, ma- 
terials, and finiſhed work of all kinds that are in the hands of their 
reſpective dealers, and of the money that is neceſſary for circulating 


and diſtributing them to thoſe who are finally to uſe or to conſume 
them, 
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Evexy fixed capital is both originally derived from; and requires 


to be continually ſupported by a circulating capital. All uſeful 


machines and inſtruments of trade are originally derived from a 


circulating capital, which furniſhes the materials of which they are 
made, and the maintenance of the workmen who make them. 


They require too a _—_ of the ſame kind to TYP them in con- 
ſtant Tepaar. 


No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by means of a circu- 


lating capital. ' The moſt uſeful machines and inſtruments of trade 
will produce nothing without the circulating capital which affords 
the materials they are employed upon, and the maintenance of the 
workmen who employ them. Land, however improved, will 
yield no revenue without a circulating capital, which maintains the 
. who e and collect its an. 


To maintain and augment the ſtock which may be reſerved for 
immediate conſumption, is the ſole end and purpoſe both of the 
fixed and circulating capitals. It is this ſtock which feeds, cloaths, 
and lodges the people. Their riches or poverty depends upon the 
abundant or ſparing ſupplies whic ſe two capitals can afford to 
the ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption. 


So great a part of the circulating capital being continually with- 


drawn from it in order to be placed in the other two branches of 


the general ſtock of the ſociety, it mult in its turn require continual 
Vor. I, X x | ſupplies, 
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Or theſe four parts throe, proviſions, materials,” and fuidhed cher. 
work, are, either annually, or in a longer or ſhorter period, regu- 3 
larly withdrawn from it, and placed either in the fixed capital or 
U NCAA thp 
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B * OK ſupplies, without which it would ſoon ceaſe to exiſt, Theſe ſup- 
— plics are principally drawn from three ſources, the produce of land, 


of mines, and of fiſheries. Theſe afford continual ſupplies of pro- 
viſions and materials, of which part is afterwards wrought up into 
finiſhed work, and by which are replaced the proviſions, mate- 
rials, and finiſhed work continually withdrawn from the circulating 
capital. From mines too is drawn what is neceſſary for maintain- 
ing and augmenting that part of it which conſiſts in money. For 
though, in the ordinary courſe of buſineſs, this part is not, like 
the other three, neceſſarily withdrawn from it, in order to be placed 


in the other two branches of the general ſtock of the ſociety, it 


muſt, however, like all other things, be waſted and worn out at 
laſt, and ſometimes too be either loſt or ſent abroad, and muſt, 
therefore, require continual, though, no doubt, much ſmaller 
ſupplies. | " 


LanD; mines, and fiſheries; require all both a fixed and a cir- 
culating capital to cultivate them ; and their produce replaces with 
a profit, not only thoſe capitals, but all the others in the ſociety. 
Thus the farmer annually replaces to the manufacturer the provi- 
ſions which he had conſumed and the materials which he had 
wrought. up the year. before; and the manufacturer replaces to the 
farmer the finiſned work which he had waſted and worn out in the 
ſame time. This is the real exchange that is annually made between 
thoſe two orders of people, though it ſeldom happens that the rude 
produce of the one and the manufactured produce of the other, 
are directly bartered for one another ; becauſe it ſeldom happens 
that the farmer ſells his corn and his cattle, his flax and his wool, 


to the very fame perſon of whom he chuſes to purchaſe the cloaths, 


furniture, and inſtruments of trade which he wants. He ſells, 


therefore, his rude produce for money, with which he can purchaſe, 
wherever it is to be had, the manufactured produce he has occaſion 


for. 
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Tux produce of land, mines, and fiſheries, when their natural 
fertility 1s equal, 1s in proportion to the extent and proper appli- 


cation of the capitals. employed about them. When the capitals 


are equal and equally well TOI it is in proportion to their 
natural ferti wh 


Ix all countries where there is tolerable ſecurity, every man of 
common underſtanding will endeavour to employ whatever ſtock he 


can command in procuring either preſent enjoyment or future profit. 
If it is employed in procuring preſent enjoyment, it is a ſtock reſerved 
for immediate conſumption. If it is employed in procuring future 
profit, it muſt procure this profit either by ſtaying with him, or by 


going from him. In the one caſe it is a fixed, in the other it is a 


circulating capital. A man muſt be perfectly crazy who, where there 
is tolerable ſecurity, does not employ all the ſtock which he com- 


mands, whether it be his own or borrowed of other people, in 


ſome one or other of thoſe three ways. 


Ix thoſe unfortunate countries, indeed, where men are continually 
afraid of the violence of their ſuperiors, they frequently bury and 
conceal a great part of their ſtock, in order to have it always at hand 
to carry with them to ſome place of ſafety in caſe of their being 
threatened with any of thoſe diſaſters to which they conſider them- 
ſelves as at all times expoſed. This is ſaid to be a common practice 
in Turky, in Indoſtan, and, I believe, in moſt other governments 

| XX 2 of 
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for. Land even replaces, in part at leaſt, the capitals with which C 5A P. 
fiſheries and mines are cultivated, It is the produce of land 
which draws the fiſh from the waters; and it is the produce 


of the ſurface of the earth which extracts the minerals from its 
bowels. 
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B wy K of Afia. It ſeems to have been a common practice among our anceſ- 
[ ſors during the violence of the feudal government. Treaſure- trove 
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was in thoſe times conſidered as no contemptible part of the revenue 
of the greateſt ſovereigns in Europe. It conſiſted in ſuch treaſure as 
was found concealed in the earth, and to which no particular perſon 
could prove any right. This was regarded in thoſe times as ſo im- 
portant an object, that it was always conſidered: as belonging to the 


ſovereign, and neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, 


unleſs the right to it had been conveyed to the latter by an expreſs 
clauſe in his charter. It was put upon the ſame footing. with gold 
and ſilver mines, which, without a ſpecial clauſe in the charter, were 


never ſuppoſed to be comprehended in the general grant of the lands, 


though mines of lead, copper, tin, and coal were, as things of 
ſmaller conſequence. | 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Money confidered as a particular Branch of the general Stock 


of the Society, or of. the Expence of ee the National 
. 


| i has been ſhewn. in the firſt book, that tha gtice ofthe greater CHAP; 
part of commodities reſolves itſelf into three parts, of which 

one pays the wages of the labour, another the profits of the ſtock, — 
and a third the rent of the land which had been employed in pro- 

ducing and bringing them to market: that there are, indeed, ſome 
commodities of which the price is made up of two of thoſe parts 

only, the wages of labour, and the profits of ſtock: and a very 

few in which it conſiſts altogether in one, the wages of labour: 

but that the price of every commodity neceſſarily reſolves. itſelf into. 

ſome one or other or all of theſe three parts; every part of it which 

goes neither to rent nor to wages, being neger profit to ſome- 

body. 


Sixck this is the caſe, it has been obſerved, with regard to every 
particular commodity, taken ſeparately; it muſt be ſo with re- 
gard to all the commodities which compoſe the whole annual 
produce of the land and labour of every country, taken complexly. 
The whole price. or exchangeable value of that annual produce, 
maſt reſolve itſelf into the ſame three parts, and be pareelled out 
among the different inhabitants of the country, either as the 
wages of their labour, the Profits of their ſtock, or che rent of 
their land. 


Bu 
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Bur though the whole value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of every country, 1s thus divided among and conſtitutes 
a revenue to its different inhabitants, yet as in the rent of a pri- 
vate eſtate we diſtinguiſh between the groſs rent and the neat rent, 
ſo may we likewiſe in the revenue of all the inhabitants of a great 
<untry. 


Tux groſs rent of a "private eſtate comprehends whatever is paid 
by the farmer: the neat rent, what remains free to the landlord, 
after deducting the expence of management, of repairs, and all 
other neceſſary charges; or what, without hurting his eſtate, he 
can afford to place in his ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption, 
or to ſpend upon his table, equipage, the ornaments of. his houſe 
and furniture, his private enjoyments and amuſements. His real 


wealth is in proportion, not to his groſs, but to his neat rent, 


Tur groſs revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country, 
comprehends the whole annual produce of their land and labour : 
the neat revenue, what remains free to them after. deducting the 
expence of maintaining; firſt, their fixed; and, ſecondly, their 
circulating capital; or what, without encroaching upon their ca- 
pital, they can place in their ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption, or ſpend upon their ſubſiſtence, conveniencies and 
amuſements. Their real wealth too is in Fan not to their 
groſs, but to their neat revenue. 


Tur whole expence of maintaining the fixed capital, muſt evi- 
dently be excluded from the neat revenue of the ſociety. Neither 
the materials neceſſary for ſupporting their uſeful machines and 
inſtruments of trade, their profitable buildings, &c. nor the pro- 


duce of the labour neceſſary for faſhioning thoſe materials into the 


proper form, can ever make any part of it. The price of 


that labour may, indeed, make a part of it; as the workmen ſo 


N 
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employed may place the whole value of their wages in their ſtock dN TA P. 
| reſerved for immediate conſumption. But in other ſorts of — 


labour, both the price and the produce go to this ſtock, the price 
to that of the workmen, the produce to that of other people, 


whoſe ſubſiſtence, conveniencies, and amuſements, are augmented 
by the labour of thoſe workmen. 


Tux intention of the fixed capital is to increaſe the productive 
powers of labour, or to enable the ſame number of labourers to 
perform a much greater quantity of work. In a farm where all 
the neceſſary buildings, fences, drains, communications, &c. are 
in the moſt perfect good order, the ſame number of labourers and 
labouring cattle will raiſe a much greater produce, than in one 


of equal extent and equally good ground, but not furniſhed with 


equal conveniencies. In manufactures. the ſame number of hands 
aſſiſted with the beſt machinery, will work up a much greater 
quantity of goods than with more imperfect inſtruments of trade, 


The expence which is properly. laid out upon a fixed capital of 


any kind, is always repaid with great profit, and increaſes the an- 
nual produce by a much. greater value than that of the ſupport 


which ſuch improvements require. This ſupport, however, ſtill _ 
requires a certain portion of that produce. A certain quantity of 


materials, and the. labour of a certain number of workmen, both 


of which might have been immediately employed. to augment the 
food, cloathing,, and lodging, the ſubſiſtence. and conveniencies of 


the ſociety, are thus diverted. to another employment, highly ad- 
vantageous indeed, but ſtill. different from this one. It is upon 


this account that all fuch improvements in mechanicks, as enable 
the ſame number of workmen to perform- an equal quantity of 


work, with cheaper and ſimpler machinery than had been uſual: 
before, are. always regarded as advantageous. to every ſociety. A 


certain quantity. of materials, and the labour of a certain number 
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er of workmen, which had before been employed in ſupporting a 
RG more complex and expenſive machinery, can afterwards be ap- 
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plied to augment the quantity of work which that or any other 
machinery is uſeful only for performing. The undertaker of ſome 
great manufactory who employs a thouſand a-year in the main- 
tenance of his machinery, if he can reduce this expence to five 
hundred, will naturally employ the other five hundred in pur- 
chaſing an additional quantity of materials to be wrought up by 
an additional number of workmen. The quantity of that work, 
therefore, which his machinery was uſeful only for performing, 
will naturally be augmented, and with it all the advantage and 


conveniency which the ſociety can derive from that work. 


Tur expence of maintaining the fixed capital in a great country, 
may very properly be compared to that of repairs in a private eſtate. 
The expence of repairs may frequently be neceſſary for ſupporting 
the produce of the eſtate, and conſequently both the groſs and the 
neat rent of the landlord. When by a more proper direction, 
however, it can be diminiſhed without occaſioning any diminution 
of produce, the groſs rent remains at leaſt the ſame as before, and 
the neat rent is neceſſarily augmented. W 


Bur though the whole expence of maintaining the fixed capital 
is thus neceſſarily excluded from the neat revenue of the ſociety, 


it is not the ſame caſe with that of maintaining the circulating ca- 


pital. Of the four parts of which this latter capital is compoſed, 
money, proviſions, materials, and finifned work, the three laſt, 
it has already been obſerved, are regularly withdrawn from it, and 
placed either in the fixed capital of the ſociety, or in their ſtock 
referved for immediate conſumption. Whatever portion of thoſe 
conſumable goods is not employed in maintaining the former, 
goes all to the latter, and makes a part of the neat revenue of the 

ſociety. 
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ſociety. The maintenance of thoſe three parts of the circulating C 1 P. 
capital, therefore, withdr raws no portion of the annual produce — 


from the neat revenue of the ſociety, beſides what 1 Is neceſſary 1. 
in the fixed capital. 


Tur circulating capital of a ſociety. is in this reſpect different 
from that of an individual. That of an individual! is totally ex- 
cluded from making any part of his neat revenue, which muſt con- 
ſiſt altogether in his profits. But though the circulating capital 
of every individual, makes a part of that of the fociety to which 
he belongs, it is not upon that account totally excluded from 
making a part likewiſe of their neat revenue. Though the whole 
goods in a merchant's ſhop muſt by no means be placed in his 
own. ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption, they may in that 
of other people, who from a revenue derived from other funds, 
may regularly replace their value to him together with its profits, 


without occafioning any diminution either of his capital or of 
their's. 


Money, therefore, is the only part of the circulating capital 
of a ſociety of which the maintenance can. occaſion any diminution 
in their neat revenue.. 5 


Tur fixed capital, and that part of the circulating capital which 
conſiſts in money, ſo far as they affect the revenue of the ſociety, 
bear a very great reſemblance to one another. 


* 


FirsT, 2s: thoſe machines and inſtruments of trade, &c. re- 
quire a certain expence firſt to erect them and afterwards to ſupport 
them, both which expences, though they make a part of the grols,. 
are deductions from the neat revenue of the ſociety; ſo the ſtock. 
of money which circulates. in any country muſt require a certain. 

Wes. L.. 'Yy exxpence, 
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B A Q% expence, firſt to collect it, and afterwards to ſupport it, both which 
AE - a6 expences, though they, make a, part of the groſs, are, in the ſame 


manner, deductions from the neat revenue of the ſociety. A cer- 
tain quantity of very valuable materials, gold and ſilver, and of 


very curious labour, inſtead of augmenting the ſtock reſerved for 


immediate conſumption, the ſubſiſtence, conveniencies, and amuſe- 
ments of individuals, 1s employed 1 in ſupporting. that great but 
expenſive inſtrument of commerce, by means of which every indi- 
vidual in the ſociety has his ſubſiſtence, conveniencies, and amuſe- 
ments, regularly diſtributed to him in their proper proportions, 
* 475 0 
SECONDLY, as the machines and inſtruments of trade, &c. which 


\ compoſe the fixed capital either of an individual or of a ſociety, 


make no part either of the groſs or of the neat revenue of either; 
ſo money,. by means of which the whole revenue of the ſociety is 
regularly diſtributed among all its different members, makes itſelf 
no part of that revenue. The great wheel of circulation is alto- 
gether different from the goods which are circulated by means 
of it. The revenue of the ſociety conſiſts altogether in thoſe goods, 
and not in the wheel which circulates them. In computing either 
the groſs or the neat revenue of any ſociety, we muſt always, from 
their whole annual circulation of money and goods, deduct the 
whole value of the money, of which not a ſingle farthing can ever 
make any part of either. 


IT is the ambiguity of language only which can make this pro- 
poſition appear either doubtful or paradoxical. When properly 
explained and underſtood, it is almoſt ſelf-evident. 


Wuzn we talk of any particular ſum of money, we ſometimes 


mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it is compoſed; and 


ſometimes we include in our meaning ſome obſcure reference to 
: the 
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that the circulating money of England has been computed” at 


eighteen millions, we mean only to expreſs the amount of the 


metal pieces, which ſome writers have computed or rather have 


h ſuppoſed to circulate in that country. But when we ſay that a 


man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds a-year, we mean com- 
monly to expreſs not only the amount of the metal pieces which 
are annually paid to him, but the value of the goods which he can 
annually purchaſe or conſume. We mean commonly to aſcertain 
what 1s or ought to be his way of living, or the quantity and 


quality of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life in which he 


can with propriety indulge himſelf, 


Wurx, by any particular ſum of money, we mean not only to 


expreſs the amount of the metal pieces of which it is compoſed, 
but to include in its ſignification ſome obſcure reference to the 
goods which can be had in exchange for them, the wealth or re- 

venue which it in this caſe denotes, is equal only to one of the two 
values which are thus intimated ſomewhat ambiguouſly by the 
ſame word, and to the latter more properly than to the former, 
to the money's-worth more properly than to the money. 


Tuus if a guinea be the weekly penſion of a particular perſon, 
he can in the courſe of the week purchaſe with it a certain quantity 
of ſubſiſtence, convenieneies, and amuſements. In proportion as 


this quantity is great or ſmall, ſo are his real riches, his real weekly 


revenue. His weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to the 
guinea, and to what can be purchaſed with it, but only to one 
or other of thoſe two equal values; and to the latter more pro- 
perly than to the e to the Suinea en rather; ſoap to the: 
gvinea........ 1/4) | 
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the goods which can be had in exchange for it, or to the power of c 11 LA P. 
purchaſing which the poſſeſſion of it conveys. Thus when we ſay, Ig 
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Ir the penſion of ſuch a perſon was paid to him, not in gold, 
but in a weekly bill for a guinea, his revenue ſurely would not fo 
properly conſiſt in the piece of paper, as in what he could get for 
it. A guinea may be conſidered' as a bill for a certain quantity 
of necellaries and conveniencies upon all the tradeſmen in the 
neighbourhood. The revenue of the perſon to whom it is paid, 
does not ſo properly conſiſt in the piece of gold, as in what he can 
get for it, or in what he can exchange it for. If it could be ex- 
changed for nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of 
no more value than the moſt uſeleſs piece of paper, 


THouUGH the weekly, or yearly .revenue of all the different in- 
habitants of any country, in the ſame manner, may be, and in 


reality frequently is paid to them in money, their real riches, how- 


ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of them taken to- 
gether, muſt always be great or ſmall in proportion to the quan- 
tity of conſumable goods which they can all of them purchaſe with 
this money. The whole revenue of all of them taken together is 
evidently not equal to both the money and the conſumable goods ; 
but only to one or other of thoſe two values, and to the latter 
more properly than to the former. 


Troucn we frequently, therefore, expreſs a perſon's revenue 


by the metal pieces which are annually paid to him, it is becauſe 


the amount of thoſe pieces regulates the extent of his power of 
purchaſing, or the value of the goods which he can annually at- 
ford to conſume. We ſtill conſider his revenue as conſiſting in 
this power of purchaſing or conſuming, and not in the pieces 
which convey it. | 


Bur if this is ſufficiently evident even with regard to an indivi- 
dual, it is till more fo with regard to a ſociety. The amount of 
| the 
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the metal preces which are annually paid to an individual, 18 idem — HA p. 
preciſely equal to his reven ue, and is upon that account the ſhorteſt - 9 


and beſt expreſſion of its value. But the amount of the metal 
pieces which circulate in a ſociety, can never be equal to the re- 
venue of all its members. As the ſame guinea which pays the 
weekly penſion of one man to-day, may pay that of another to- 
morrow, and that of a third the day thereafter, the amount of the 


metal pieces which annually circulate in any country, muſt always 


be of much leſs value than the whole money penſions annually paid 
with them. But the power of purchaſing, the goods which can 
ſucceſſively be bought with the whole of thoſe money penſions as 
they are ſucceſſively paid, muſt always be preciſely of the ſame 


value with thoſe penſions; as muft likewiſe be the revenue of the 
different perſons to whom they are paid. That revenue, there- 


fore, cannot conſiſt in thoſe metal pieces, of which the amount is 
ſo much inferior to its value, but in the power of purchaſing, in 
the goods which can ſucceſſively be bought with them as they cir- 
culate from hand to hand. | 


Money, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, the great 


inſtrument of commerce, like all other inſtruments of trade, 


though it makes a part and a very valuable part of the capital, 
makes no part of the revenue of the ſociety to which it belongs: 
and though the metal pieces of which it is compoſed, in the courſe 
of their annual circulation, diſtribute to every man the revenue 
which properly belongs to him, they make themſelves no part of 


that revenue. 


THriRDLY, and laſtly, the machines and inſtruments of trade, 


&c. which compoſe the fixed capital, bear this further reſemblance 
to that part of the circulating capital which conſiſts in money; 


that as every ug. in the expence of erecting and ſupporting thoſe 
machines, 


— ' 
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B q 2 K machines, which does not diminiſh the productive powers of labour, 
A is an improvement of the neat revenue of the ſociety; ſo every ſaving 


in the expence of collecting and ſupporting that part of the cir- 


culating capital which conſiſts in CIS is an improvement of 
n the ſame kind. 


Ir is ſufficiently obvious, and it has- partly too war explained 
already, in what manner every ſaving in the expence of ſupporting 
the fixed capital is an improvement of the neat revenue of the 
ſociety. The whole capital of the undertaker of every work is neceſ- 
farily divided between his fixed and his circulating capital. While his 
whole capital remains the ſame, the ſmaller the one part, the greater 
muſt neceſlarily be the other. It is the circulating capital which 
furniſhes the materials and wages of labour, and puts induſtry into 
motion. Every ſaving, therefore, in the expence of maintaining 
the fixed capital, which does not diminiſh the productive powers 


of labour, muſt increaſe the fund which puts induſtry into motion, 


and conſequently the annual produce of land and labour, the real 
revenue of every ſociety. 


Tux ſubſtitution of paper in the room of gold and ſilver money, 
replaces a very expenſive inſtrument of commerce with one much 
leſs coſtly, and ſometimes equally convenient. Circulation comes 
to be carried on by a new wheel, which it coſts leſs both to erect 
and to maintain than the old one. But in what manner this opera- 
tion is performed, and in what 'manner it. tends to increaſe 
either the groſs or the neat revenue of the ſociety, is not 


altogether ſo obvious, and may therefore require ſome further 


explication. 


Trex are ſeveral different ſorts of paper money ; but the circu- 
lating notes of banks and bankers are the ſpecies which is beſt 
known, and which ſeems beſt adapted for this purpoſe, 
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Wurx the people of any particular country have ſuch con- GHAP. 
once in the fortune, probity, and prudence of a particular —— 


banker, as to believe that he is always ready to pay upon demand 
ſuch of his promiſſary notes as are likely to be at any time preſented 


to him; thoſe notes come to have the ſame currency as gold and 


ſilver money, from the confidence that ſuch wane can at any time 
be had for them. 


A PARTICULAR banker lends among; his cuſtomers his own 
promiſſary notes, to the extent, we ſhall fuppoſe, of a hundred 


thouſand pounds. As thoſe notes ſerve all the purpoſes of money, 
his debtors pay him the ſame intereſt as if he had lent them ſo much 
money. This intereſt is the ſource of his gain. Though ſome of 


thoſe notes are continually coming back upon him for payment, 
part of them continue to circulate for months and years together. 
Though he has generally in circulation, therefore, notes to the 
extent of a hundred thouſand pounds, twenty thouſand pounds in 
gold and filver may, frequently, be a ſufficient proviſion for an- 
ſwering occaſional demands. By this operation, therefore, twenty 
thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver perform all the functions which 
a hundred thouſand could otherwiſe have performed. The 
ſame exchanges may be made, the ſame quantity of conſumable 
goods may be circulated and diſtributed to their proper conſumers, 
by means of his promiſſary notes, to the value of a hundred thou- 


ſand pounds, as by an equal value of gold and filver money. Eighty 


thouſand pounds of gold and ſilver, therefore, can, in this manner, 
be ſpared from the circulation of the country ; and if different 
operations of the ſame kind, ſhould, at the ſame time, be carried 
on by many different banks and bankers, the whole circulation may 
thus be conducted with a fifth part only of the gold and filver which 
would otherwiſe have been requiſite, 


LET 


WY 
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BOOK Lzr us ſuppoſe, for example, that the whole circulating money 
w—— of ſome particular country amounted, at a particular time, to one 
million ſterling, that ſum being then ſufficient for cexculating the 
whole annual produce of their land and labour. Let us ſuppoſe. 
too, that ſome time thereafter, different banks and bankers iſſued 
promiſſary notes, payable to the bearer, to the extent of one 

million, reſerving in their different coffers two hundred thouſand 
pounds for anſwering occaſional demands. There would remain, 
therefore, in circulation, eight hundred thouſand: pounds in. gold: 
and filver, and a million of bank notes, or, eighteen. hundred 
thouſand pounds of paper and money together. But the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country had before required 
only one million to circulate and diſtribute it to its proper 
conſumers,. and that annual produce cannot be immediately aug- 
mented by thoſe operations of banking. One million, therefore, 
will be ſufficient to circulate it after them. The goods to be bought 
and ſold being preciſely the ſame as before, the ſame quantity of 
money will be ſufficient for buying and ſelling them. The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion, will 
remain preciſely the ſame as before. One million we have ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, is poured 
into it beyond. this ſum, cannot run in it, but muſt overflow. One 
million eight hundred thouſand pounds are poured into it. Eight 
hundred thouſand. pounds, therefore, muſt. overflow, that ſum 
being over and above what can be employed in the circulation of the 
country. But though this ſum cannot be employed at home, it is 
too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. It will, therefore, be ſent 
abroad, in order to ſeek that profitable employment which it 
cannot find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; becauſe at 
a diſtance from the banks which iſſue it, and from the country in 
which payment of it can be exacted by law, it will not be 
received in common payments. Gold and ſilver, therefore, to the 
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amount of eiglit hundred thouſand pounds will be ſent abroad, and CHA AP, 
the channel of home circulation will remain filled with a million — 


of paper, pied: of _ million of thoſe metals which filled it 
before. : | | 


Bur though ſo great a quantity of gold and filver is thus ſent 


abroad, we muſt not imagine that it is ſent abroad for nothing, or 


that its proprietors make a preſent of it to foreign nations. They 


will exchange it for foreign goods of ſome kind or another, in order 


to ſupply the conſumption either of ſome other IO country or 
of their own. 


le they employ it in purchaſing goods in one foreign country 
in order to ſupply the conſumption of another, or in what is called 


the carrying trade, whatever profit they make will be an addition to 
the neat revenue of their own country. It is like a new fund, created 
for carrying on a new trade; domeſtick buſineſs. being now tranſ- 


acted by paper, and the gold and ſilver being converted into a fund 
for this new trade. 


Ir they employ it in purchaſing foreign goods for home con- 
ſumption, they may either, firſt, purchaſe ſuch goods as are likely 
to be conſumed by idle people who produce nothing, ſuch as foreign 
wines, foreign filks, &c.; or, "ſecondly, they may purchaſe an 
additional ſtock of materials, tools, and proviſions, * in order to 
maintain and employ an additional number of induſtrious people, 
who re- produce, with a Pet. the value of their annual con- 
—— 5 


80 far as it is employed in the firſt way, it promotes prodigality, 
increaſes expence and conſumption without increaſing production, 


or eſtabliſhing any permanent fund for ſupporting that expence, | 


944 is in 1 every reſpect hurtful to the ſociety. 
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W So far as it is employed in the ſecond way, it promotes induftry ; 
A and though it increaſes the eonſumption of the ſotiety, it provides 
a permanent fund for ſupporting that conſumption, the people who 
conſume, re-producing, with a profit, the whole value of their 

annual conſumption. The groſs revenue of the ſociety, the annual 
produce of their land and labour, is increaſed by the whole value 

which the labour of thoſe workmen adds to the materials upon which 

they are employed; and their neat revenue by what remains of 


this value, after deducting what is GET for rs ebe the. 
tools and inſtruments of their trade. 


THAT the greater part of the gold and ſilver which, being forced 
abroad by thoſe operations of banking, is employed in purchaſing, 
foreign . goods for home conſumption, is and muſt be employed 
in purchaſing thoſe of this ſecond kind, ſeems, not only probable, 
but almoſt unavoidable. Though. ſome particular men may ſome- 
times increaſe their expence very. conſiderably though their revenue: 
does not increaſe at all, we may be aſſured that no claſs or order 
of men ever does ſo; becauſe, though the principles of common 
prudence do not always govern the conduct of every individual, 
they always influence that of the majority. of every claſs or order. 
But the revenue of idle people, conſidered as a. claſs or order, 
cannot, in the ſmalleſt degree, be increaſed by thoſe operations of 
banking. Their expence in general, therefore, cannot be. much: 
increaſed. by them, though that of a few. individuals among them 
may, and in reality ſometimes . is. The demand. of idle people, 
therefore, for foreign goods, being the ſame, or very nearly the 
ſame, as before, a very ſmall part of the money, which being forced 
abroad by thoſe operations of banking, is employed in purchaſing, 
foreign goods for home conſumption, is likely to be employed in 
purchaſing thoſe for their uſe, The greater part of it will naturally 
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be deſtined for the employment of induſtry fas of Mo _ CHAP. * 
tenance of idleneſs. * 
Warn we compute the quantity of -induſtry which che cin. 
culating capital of any ſociety can employ, we muſt always have | 
regard to. thoſe parts of it only, which conſiſt in proviſions, mate- + 


rials, and finiſhed work: the other, which conſiſts in money, and 
which ſerves only to circulate thoſe three, muſt always be deducted. 
In order to put induſtry into motion, three things are requiſite ; | 
materials to work upon, togls to work with, and the wages or Ko Y 
recompence for the ſake of which the work is done. Money is 1 
neither a material to work upon, nor a tool to work with ; and 

though the wages of the workman are commonly paid to him i in : ty 
money, his real revenue, like that of all other men, conſiſts, not in 


the money, but in the money's worth; not in the metal Ys. but * 
in har can be got for them. 


Taz quantity of induſtry which any capital can eraploy, muſt, 
evidently, be equal to the number of workmen whom it can ſupply 


with materials, tools, and a maintenance ſuitable to the. nature of 
the work. Money may be requifite for purchaſing the mate- 
rials and tools of the work, as well as the maintenance of the 
workmen. But the quantity of, induſtry which the whole capital 
can employ, is certainly not equal both to, the, money which pure 
chaſes, and to the materials, tools, and maintenance, which are 
purchaſed with it; but only to one or other of thoſe two values, | | | 
and to the latter more properly than to the former. - 


oe 
— 


the quantity of the materials, tools, and maintenance, which the e 4 

whole circulating capital can ſupphy, may be inggeaſed bycthe whole | 

value of _—_ ſibver which uſed 40-be employed in purchaſing 
| Z 2 2 them. 
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B 92 K them. The whole value of the great wheel of circulation and 
— diſtribution, is added to the goods which are circulated and 
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diſtributed by means of it. The operation, in ſome meaſure, re- 
ſembles that of the undertaker of ſome great work, who, in conſe- 
quence of ſome improvement in mechanicks, takes down his old 
machinery, and adds the difference between its price and that of 
the new to his circulating capital, to the fund from which he fur 
niſhes materials and wages to his workmen. 


Wrar is the proportion which the circulating money of any: 
country bears to the whole value of the annual produce circulated 
by means of it, it is, perhaps, impoſſible to determine. It has 
been computed by different authors at a fifth, at a tenth; at a 


twentieth, and at a thirtioth part of that value. But how ſmall 


ſoever the proportion which the circulating money may bear 


to the whole value of the annual produce, as but a part, and fre- 


quently but a ſmall part, of that produce, is ever deſtined for the: 
maintenance of induſtry, it muſt always bear a very conſiderable 


proportion to that part. When, therefore, by the ſubſtitution of 


paper, the gold and ſilver neceſſary for circulation is reduced to, 
perhaps, a fifth part of the former quantity, if the value of only 
the greater part of the other four-fifths be added to the funds which 
are deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, it muſt make a very 
conſiderable addition to the quantity of that induſtry; and, con- 


ſequently, to the value- of the annual Jug of land and 
labour. 


Ax operation of this kind has, within theſe five and twenty or. 


thirty years, been. performed i in Scotland, by the erection of new 
banking companies in almoſt every conſiderable town, and even in 


ſome country villages. The effects of it have been preciſely thoſe 


above deſcribed. The buſineſs of the country is almoſt entirely 


carried 
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cried on by means of the paper of thoſe different bank g ins 1 
companies, with which purchaſes and payments of all 3 5 5 


are commonly made. Silver very fe ſeldom appears, except in the 


change of a twenty ſhillirigs bank note, and gold ſtill felde omer. 
But though the conduct of all thoſe different companies has not 
been unexceptionable, and has accordingly required an act of 
parliament to regulate it; the country, notwithſtanding, bas 
evidently derived great benefit from their trade. 1 have a it 
aſſerted, that the trade of the city of Glaſgow doubled in about 


fifteen years after the firſt erection of the banks there; and that the 
trade of Scotland has more than quadrupled ſince the firſt erection 
of the two publick banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, called. 
The Bank of Scotland, was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 
Royal Bank, by royal charter im 


169 5, the other, called The 
1527. Whether the trade, either of Scotlanck in general, or of 
the city of Glaſgow in particular, has really iricreaſet in ſo greut 


a proportion, during ſo ſhort a period, I do not pretend to. 
know. If either of them has increaſed in this proportion, it ſeems 


to be an effect too great to be accounted for by the ſole operation 
of this cauſe. That the trade and induſtry of Scotland, however, 
have increaſed very confderably during this period, and tllad 
the banks have e a good deal to this” increaſe, cannot 
be doubted. 


THz "ee of the ſilver money which eee 
before the union, in 170%, and which immethately after it was 
brought into the bank of Scotland iti orter to be re>coined;\ 
amounted to 41 t. A il. rosl gd: ſterling: | Nor account has been 
got of the gold coin; but it appears from the antient accounts of 
the mint of Scotlandz that the value: of the gold: annually coined? 
ſomewhat exceeded that of tlie ſilver.®.: There were a good man- 
people too upon this occaſion, who, from a diffidenee of res 

.. See Rudiman's R. to Anderſon's Diplomata, &. Scotiz.- 


Vol. I. 2. 2 3. payments, 


B go K payment, did not being their ſilver into the bank of Scotland ; and 

| — there was, beſides, ſome Engliſh coin, which was not called 
in. The whole value of the gold and filver, therefore, which 
circulated in Scotland before the union, cannot be eſtimated: at 


annual produce of its land and aer have 9 been 


vancing money upon them before they are due, that the greater 
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leſs than a million ſterling. It ſeems to have conſtituted almoſt 
the whole circulation of that country ; for though the circulation 
of the bank of Scotland, which had then no rival, was con- 
ſiderable, it ſeems to have made but a very ſmall part of the 
whole. In the preſent times the whole circulation of Scotland 
cannot be eſtimated at leſs than two millions, of which that part 
which conſiſts in gold and ſilver, moſt probably, does not amount 
to half a million. But though the circulating gold and ſilver of 
Scotland have ſuffered ſo great a diminution during this period, 
its real riches and proſperity do not appear to have ſuffered any. 
Its agriculture, manufactures, and trade, on the contrary, the 


augmented. 
Ir is chiefly by diſcounting bills of exchange, that is, by ad- 


part, of banks and bankers iſſue their promiſſory notes. They 
deduct always, upon whatever ſum they advance, the legal 
intereſt till the bill ſhall become due. The payment of the 
bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value of 
what had been advanced, together with a clear profit of the 
intereſt. The banker who advances. to the merchant whoſe 
bill he diſcounts, not gold and filver, but his own promiſſory 
notes, has the advantage of being able to .diſcount to a greater 
amount, by the whole value of his promiſſory notes, which he 
finds by experience, are commonly in circulation. He is thereby 
enabled to make his Wr "_ of intereſt on . much a 
larger ſum. | 5 , =o De Cut 
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panies were eſtabliſhed; and thoſe companies would have had but 
tle trade, had they confined: their buſineſs to the diſcounting of 
bills of exchange. They invented, therefore, another method of 
iſſuing their promiſſary notes; by granting, what they called, caſh 
accounts, that is, by giving credit to the extent of a oertain ſum, 
(two-or three thouſand pounds, for example), to any individual 
who could proeure two perſons of undoubted credit and good landed 
aeſtate to become ſurety for him, that whatever money ſhould be 
advanced. to him, within the ſum for which the credit had been 
given, ſhould be repaid upon demand; together with the legal 
intereſt. Credits of this kind are, I believe, commonly granted by 
m bankers in all or toons ow of che world. "ut tho: 


ny AR are, fo fie as I ben Naehe them, ag Haves. 
perhaps, been the principal cauſe, both of the great trade of thoſe 
companies, and of the benefit which: the 2 8 77 has Fre ern 
from it. 


Wuoxvxx has a credit of this kind with one of thoſe companies, 
and borrows a thouſand pounds upon it, for example, may repay 
this ſum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty pounds at a time, the 
company diſcounting a proportionable part af the intereſt of the 
great ſum from the day on which each of thoſe ſmall ſums is paid 
in, till the whole be in this manner repaid. All merchants, there 
fore, and almoſt all men of buſineſs, find it convenient to keep 
ſuch caſh accounts with them, and are thereby intereſted to pro- 
mote the trade of thoſe companies, by readily receiving their notes 


have any influence to do the ſame. The banks, when their cuſtomers = 
N to them for money, generally advance it to them in their own 


promiſſary 


in all payments, and by encouraging all thoſe with whom they 


* 
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Tu commerce of Scotland, which at preſent is not: very Anand; EHAP. 
was ſtill more inconſiderable when the two firſt banking; com- . 
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0 
B 9⁰ K promiſſary notes. Theſe the merchants pay away tonths manu- 
3 facturers for gobds, the manufacturers to the farmers for mate- 


rials and pròviſions, the farmers to their landlords for rent, the 
landlords repay hem to the merchants for the conveniencies and 


luxuries with Which they ſupply them, and the merchants again 
return them to the banks in order to balance their caſſi accounts, 


or to replace what they may have borrowed of them; and thus 


aAlmoſt the whole money buſineſs of the country - is tranſacted 


by means of them. Hence, the great trade of thoſe companies. 


By means of thoſe caſh accounts every mierchant can, without 
imprudence, carry on a greater trade than he otherwiſe could do. 
If there are two merchants, one in London, and the other in 
Edinburgh, who employ equal ſtocks in the ſame branch of trade, 


the Edinburgh merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade, and give employment to a greater number of people 


than the London merchant. The London merchant muſt always 
keep by him a conſiderable ſum of money, either in his own 
coffers, or in thoſe of his banker, who gives him no intereſt for 
it, in order to anſwer the demands continually coming upon 
him for payment of the goods which he purchaſes upon credit. Let 
the ordinary amount of this ſum be ſuppoſed five hundred pounds. 
The value of the goods in his warehouſe muſt always be leſs by 
five hundred pounds than it would have been, had he not been 
obliged to keep, ſuch a ſum unemployed. Let us ſuppoſe that 
he generally diſpoſes of his whole ſtock upon hand, or of 
goods to the value of his whole ſtock upon hand, once in the 
year. By being obliged to keep ſo great a ſum unemployed, he 
muſt ſell i in a year = hundred pounds worth leſs goods than he 
might otherwiſe have done. His annual profits muſt be leſs by 


all that he could have made by the ſale of five hundred pounds 


worth more goods; and the number of people employed in pre- 


* his "_ for the market, muſt be leſs by all thoſe that 
five 
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five hundred pounds more ſtock cout have etnptoyed, The ener. 
merchant in Edinburgh, on che other hatid, keeps no money = 
unemployed for anſweritig ſuch occaſional demands. When they | 
actually come upon him, he ſatisfies them from his caſh account 
with the bank, and gradually replaces the fum borrowed with the 
money or paper which cornes in from the 6ccafional fates of his © 
goods. With the ſame ſtock, therefore, he tan, without imprudence, 
have at -all times in his warehouſe a larger quantity. of goods 
than the London merchant; and can thereby both make a greater 
profit himſelf, and give conſtant employment to a greater number 
of induſtrious people who prepare thoſt goods for the market. 
Hence the great benefit which the country has derived from this 
trade, Bot: F 


THE facility of diſcounting bills of exchange, it may be thought 
indeed, gives the En gliſh "merchants a cohveniency | ine 
to the caſh accounts of the Seotch merchants. But the Scotch 
merchants, it muſt be remembered, tan diſtount their bills of ex- 
change as eaſily as the Engliſh merchants; and have, beſides, the 
additional conveniency-of their caſh accounts. | 
Tur whole paper money. of every kind which can eaſily circu- 
late in any country never can exceed the value of the gold and 
ſilver, of which it ſupplies the place, or which (the commerce 
being ſuppoſed the ſame) would circulate there, if there was no 
paper money. If twertty ſhilling notes, for example, are the 
loweſt paper money current in Scotland, the whole of that eur- 
rency which can eaſily circulate there cannot exceed the fum 
of gold and filver, which would de necellary for tratifacting 
the annual exchanges of twenty ſhillings value arid upwards 
viſually tranſacted within that country. Should the Circiitating 
paper at any time exceed that ſum, as the exceſs could neither 
Vox. I. 3 A 1 
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B QQ K be ſent abroad nor be employed in the circulation of the country, it 
— muſt immediately return upon the banks to be exchanged for 


gold and ſilver. Many people would immediately perceive that 
they had more of this paper than was neceſſary for tranſacting 


their buſineſs at home, and as they could not ſend it abroad, 


they would immediately demand payment of it from the banks. 
When this ſuperfluous paper was converted into gold and ſilver, 
they could eaſily find a uſe for it by ſending it abroad; but they 
could find none while it remained in the ſhape of paper. There 
would immediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to the 
whole extent of this ſuperfluous paper, and, if they ſhowed any 
difficulty or backwardneſs in payment, to a much greater extent; 
the alarm, which this would occaſion, neceſſarily increaſing the 
run, ; 


Over and above the expences which are common to every 


branch of trade; ſuch as the expence of houſe- rent, the wages 


of ſervants, clerks, accountants, &c.; the expences peculiar to a 

bank conſiſt chiefly in two articles: Firſt, in the expence of keep- 
ing at all times in its coffers, for anſwering the occaſional demands 
of the holders of its notes, a large ſum of money, of which it 
loſes the intereſt.: And, ſecondly, in the expence of repleniſhing 


thoſe coffers as faſt as they are em ptied * anſwering ſuch occa- 


ſional demands. 


A BANKING. company. which iſſues more paper than can be 


employed in the circulation of the country, and of which the 


exceſs is continually returning upon them for payment, ought to 
increaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver, which they keep at all 
times in their coffers, not only in proportion to this exceſſive 
increaſe of their circulation, but in a much greater proportion; 


their notes returning upon them much faſter than in proportion 


4. | i to 
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to the exceſs of their quantity. Such a company, therefore, ITO 

ought to increaſe the firſt article of their expence, not only in —— 
proportion to this forced increaſe of their buſineſs, but in a . 


GT gy . 


Tux coffers of ſuch a company too, though they ought to 
be filled much fuller, yet muſt empty themſelves much faſter than 
if their buſineſs was confined within more reaſonable bounds, and 
muſt require, not only a more violent, but a more conſtant and 
uninterrupted exertion of expence in order to repleniſh them. 
The coin too, which is thus continually drawn in ſuch large 
quantities from their coffers, cannot be employed in the circula- 
tion of the country. It comes in place of a paper which is over 
and above what can be employed in that circulation, and is there- 
fore, over and above what can be employed in it too. But as 
that coin will not be allowed to lie idle, it Mmuſt, in one ſhape 
or another, be ſent abroad, in order to find that profitable employ- 
ment which it cannot find at home; and this continual exportation 
of gold and ſilver, by enhancing the difficulty, muſt neceſſarily 
enhance ſtill further the expence of the bank, in finding new 
gold and ſilver in order to repleniſh thoſe coffers, which empty 
themſelves ſo very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, muſt, 
in proportion to this forced increaſe of their buſineſs, increaſe | 
the ſecond article of their expence ſtill more than the veſt, 


LET us ſuppoſe that Au the paper of a particular bank, which the 
circulation of the country can eaſily abſorb and employ, amounts 
exactly to forty thouſand pounds; and that for anſwering occaſional 
demands, this bank is obliged to keep at all times in its coffers ten 
thouſand. pounds in gold and filver. Should this bank attempt 
to circulate forty- four thouſand pounds, the four thouſand pounds 
which are over and above what the circulation can eaſily abſorb 

34 5 and 


26% 
gon and employ, will return upom it almoſt as faſt as they. are idued. 
3 For anſwering occaſional demands, therefore, this bank ought to 
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keep at all times in its coffers, nat eleven thauſand pounds only, 
but fourteen thouſand pounds. It will thus gain nothing by 


*] intereſt of the four thouſand pounds exceſſive circulation; 


and it will Joſe the whole expence of continually, collecting four 
thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver which will be. continually 
going out of its caffers. as faſt as they are brought into them, 


Hap every particular banking company always. underſtood and 
attended to its own particular intereſt, the circulation never 


could have been overſtocked with paper money. But every par- 


ticular banking company has not always underſtood ar attended 
to its own particular intereſt, and the circulation has us | 
been overſtocked with Paper mann. 


Bx ieing d. too A a | quinalty pape of which the exceſs 
was continually returning, in order to be exchanged for gold and 
ſilver, the bank of England was for many years together obliged to 
coin gold to the extent of between eight hundred thouſand pounds 
and a million a year; or at an average, about eight hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds. For this great coinage, the bank (in conſe- 
quence of the worn and degraded ſtate into which the gold coin 
had fallen a few years ago) was frequently obliged to purchaſe gold 
bullion at the high price of four pounds an ounce, which it 
ſoon after iſſued in coin at 31. 178. 10d. an ounce, loſing in 
this manner between two and a half and three per cent. upon 
the coinage of ſo very large a ſum. Though the bank there- 
fore paid no feignorage, though the government was properly 
at the expence of the coinage, this liberality of government 
did not prevent I. the expence of the bank. 


* 
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Tur Scotch banks, in conſtquence of an exceſs of the fame > g AP, 
kind, were. all obliged to employ conſtantly agents at London 3 
to collect money for them, at an expence which was ſeldom below 
one and a half or two per cent. This money was ſent down 
by the waggon, and inſured by the carriers at an additional expence 
of three quarters per cent. or fifteen, ſhillings on the hundred 
pounds. Thoſe agents were not always able to repleniſh the 
coffers of their employers ſo faſt as they were emptied. In this 
caſe the reſource of the banks was, to draw upon their correſpon- 
dents in London hills of exchange to the extent of the ſum which 
they wanted. When thoſe correfpondents afterwards drew upon 
them far the payment of this ſum, together with the intereſt, 
and a commiſſion, ſome of thoſe banks, from the diſtreſs into 
which their exceſſive circulation had thrown them, had ſometimes 
no other means of ſatisfying this draught but by drawing a 
ſecond ſett of bills either upon the ſame, or upon ſome. other 

- correſpondents in London; and the fame ſum, or rather bills for 
the ſame ſum, would in this manner make ſometimes more than 
two or three journies ; the debtor, bank, paying always the in- 
tereſt and commiſſion upon the whole accumulated fum. Even . 
' thoſe Scotch banks which never diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
extream imprudence, were ſometimes obliged to employ this ruinous 
reſource. ; | 


Tur gold coin which was paid out either by the bank of 
England, or by the Scotch banks, in exchange for that part of 
their paper which was over and above what could be employed 
in the circulation of the country, being likewiſe over and above 
what could be employed in that circulation, was ſometimes ſent : 
abroad in the ſhape of coin, ſometimes melted down and ſent 
abroad in the ſhape of bullion, and ſometimes melted: down and 


ſold to the bank of England at the high price of four pounds 
. an 
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BOO K an ounce. It was the neweſt, the heavieſt, and the beſt pieces 
only which were carefully picked out of the whole coin, and either 


ſent abroad or melted down. At home, and while they remained 
in the ſhape of coin, thoſe heavy pieces were of no more value 
than the light : But they were of more value abroad, or when melted 
down into. bullion, at home. The bank of England, notwithſtanding 


their great annual coinage, found to their aſtoniſhment, that 


there was every year the ſame ſcarcity of coin as there had been 


the year before; and that notwithſtanding | the great quantity 
of good and new coin which was every year iſſued from the 
bank, the ſtate of the coin, inſtead of growing better and better, 
became every year worſe and worſe, Every year they found 
themſelves under the neceſſity of coining_ nearly the ſame quantity 
of gold as they had coined the year before, and from the con- 
tinual riſe in the price of gold bullion, in conſequence of the 


.continual wearing and clipping of the coin, the expence of this 


great annual coinage became every year greater and greater. The 
bank of England, it 1s to. be obſerved, by ſupplying its own 
coffers with coin, 1s indirectly obliged to ſupply the whole kingdom, 
into which coin 1s continually flowing from thoſe coffers in a 
great variety of ways. Whatever coin therefore was wanted 
to ſupport this exceſſive circulation both of Scotch and Engliſh paper 
money, whatever vacuities this exceflive circulation occaſioned in 


the neceſſary coin of the kingdom, the bank of England was 


obliged to ſupply them. The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all 


of them very dearly for their own imprudence and. inattention. 


But the bank of England paid very dearly, not only for its own 


imprudence, but for the much greater imprudence of almoſt all 
the Scotch banks. : 


Tux over trading of ſome bold rojatitcits 4 in both parts of 
the united kingdom, was the onginal cauſe of this exceſſive cir- 


culation of paper money. 


WHAT 
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to keep by him unemployed, and in ready money for anſwering 
occaſional demands. If the paper money which the bank advances 
never - exceeds this value, it can never exceed the value of the 
gold and filver, which would neceſſarily cireulate in the country 


if there was no paper money; it can never exceed the quan- 
_ tity which the evan) of bay cou preg can gn, Ar N 1 1 


2 1 


* a bank A to a merchant a oh kill of exchangs 


Jay by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and which, as ſoon 


as it becomes due, is really paid by that debtor ; it only advances 


to him a part of the value which he would; otherwiſe be obliged 
to keep by him. unemployed, and in ready money for anſwer- 
ing occaſional demands. The payment of the bill, when it 
becomes due, replaces to the bank the value of what it had 
advanced, together with the intereſt. The coffers of the bank, ſo 
far as its dealings are confined. to ſuch cuſtomers, reſemble a 


water pond, from which, though a ſtream is continually; running 


out, yet another is continually running in, fully equal to that 
which runs out; ſo that, without any further care or attention, 
the pond keeps always equally, or very near equally full. Little or 


ſuch a bank. 


no expence can ever be OY for nnen ihe coffers of uk 


A MERCHANT, without over-trading,. may frequently have 


occaſion for a ſum of ready money, even when he has no bills to 
diſcount. When a bank, beſides diſcounting. his bulls, advances. 
him likewiſe upon ſuch occaſions, ſuch ſums upon his caſh account, 
and accepts of a piece- meal repayment as the money comes in 
Vor. I. N 3A 4 from. 
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War a bank can with propriety advance to a merchant or nar. 
undertaker of any kind, is not, either the whole capital with 9 
which he trades, or even any conſiderable part of that capital: 6 
but that part of it only, which he would otherwiſe be obliged 
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u iK from the occaſional fale of his goods, upon the cafy;terms of the 
— banking companies of Scotland; it diſpenſes him entirely from 
the neceſtity of keeping any part of his ſtock by kim unemployed. 
and in ready money for anſwering occaſional demande. When 
ſuch demands actually come upon him, he can anſwer them ſuf- 
ficiently from his caſh account. The bank, however, in deal- 
ing with ſuch cuſtomers, ought to obſerve with great attention, 
whether in the courſe of ſome ſhort period (of four, five, ſix, 
or eight months, for example) the ſum of the. repayments which 
it commonly receives from them, is, or is not, fully equal to 
that of the advances which it commonly makes to them. If, 
within the courſe of ſuch ſhort Periods, the ſum of the re- 
payments from certain cuſtomers is, upon moſt occaſions, fully 
equal to that of the advances, it may fafely continue to deal 
with ſuch cuſtomers. Though the ſtream which is in this cafe 
continually running out from its coffers may be very large, that 
which is continually running into them muſt be at leaſt equally 
large; fo that without any further care or attention thoſe coffers 
are likely to be always equally or very near equally full; and ſcarce 
ever to require any extraordinary expence to repleniſi them. If, 
on the contrary, the ſum of the repayments from certain other 
cuſtomers falls commonly very much ſhort of the advances which 
it makes to them, it cannot with any ſafety continue to deal 
with ſuch cuſtomers, at leaſt if they continue to deal with it 
in this manner. The ftream which is in this caſe continually 
w_— running out from its coffers is neceſſarily much larger than that 
which is continually running in; ſo that, unleſs they are reple- 
niſhed by ſome great and continual effort of exgpence, thoſe 
coffers muſt rn be exhauſted At ehe. 


Tax 1 companies of Scotland, ta were for 
2 lang time very careful to require — and regular repay- 
ments 
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ments from all their cuſtomers, and did not care to deal with CHAP, | 


any perſon, whatever might be his fortune or credit, who did . 


not make, what they called, frequent and regular operations 
with them. By this attention, beſides ſaving almoſt entirely 


the extraordinary expence of repleniſhing their e mm "_O_ 


two other very conſiderable CT. 


bak 


Fine, 1 Gs attention they were eriabled 4 to ade: ſand 
tolerable judgement concerning the thriving or declining cir- 


cumſtances of their debtors, without being obliged to look out. 


for any other evidence beſides what their owns books afforded 
them; men being for the moſt part either regular or irregular 


in their repayments, according as their circumſtances: are either 


thriving or declining. A private man who lends out his money 
to perhaps half a dozen or. a dozen of debtors, may, either by 
himſelf or his agents, obſerve: and enquire both eonſtantly and 
carefully into the conduct and. ſituation of each of them. But 


different people, and of which the attention is continually oecu - 


pied by objects of a very different kind, can have no reguls 


information concerning the conduct and circumſtances of ' : the 
_ part of its debtors beyond what its own bock afford 
In requiring frequent and regular re- payments from all 


a cuſtomers, the banking A" 1 an ns nnn 
hy ago ys iti, 12h | 


KY HI by ke attention 62370 fecured ae wenn 
che poſſibility of iſſuing more paper money than vrhat the cir- 
culation of the country could eaſily abſorb and employ. When 
they obſerved that within moderate periods of time the re- pay- 
ments of a particular cuſtomer were upon moſt occaſions fully 
equal to the advances which they had made to him, they might 


2 banking company, which lends money to perhaps five hundred 


Nor. I. | . on | be 
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{FQOE be aſſured that the paper money which they had advanced to him, 


fr... BY had not at any time exceeded the quantity of gold. and. filver 


which he would otherwiſe have been obliged to keep. by him 


for anſwering occaſional demands ; and that conſequently the paper 
money which they had circulated by his means had not at any 
time exceeded the quantity .of gold and filver which would have 
circulated in the country, had there been no paper money. The 
frequency, - regularity and amount of his re- payments would 
ſufficiently demonſtrate that the amount of their advances had 
at no time exceeded - that part of his capital which he would 
otherwiſe have been obliged to keep by him unemployed, and 
in ready money for anſwering occaſional demands; that is, 
for the purpoſe of keeping the reſt of his capital in conſtant 
employment. It is this part of his capital only which, within 
moderate periods of time, is continually returning to every dealer 
in the ſhape of money, whether paper or coin, and continually 


going from him in the ſame ſhape. If the advances of the bank 
had commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the ordinary 


amount of his re-payments could not, within _moderate periods 
of time, have equalled the ordinary amount "of its advances. 
The ſtream which, by means of his dealings, was continually 
running into the coffers of the bank, could not have been equal 
to the ſtream which, by means of the ſame dealings, was con- 
tinually running out. The advances of the bank paper, by exceed= 
ing the quantity of gold and filver which; had there been no 


| ſuch advances, he would have been obliged to keep by him for 


anſwering occaſional demands, might ſoon come to exceed the whole 
quantity of gold and ſilver which (the commerce being ſuppoſed the 
ſame) would have circulated in the country had there been no Nr 
money; and conſequently to exceed the quantity which the cir- 
culation of the country could eaſily abſorb and employ ; ; and the 
excels of this paper money, would immediately have returned upon 

the: 


7 
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the bank in order to be exchanged for gold and filver;” This ſecond 6 
advantage, though equally real, was not perhaps ſo well under ſtoo( 


. 9891, hm mne n, 1 
8 ti 45090 bs FE 


"Wai N, Party by the conveniency of diſcornting bills, ail 
partly by that of caſh accounts; the creditable” traders" of any 
country can be diſpenſed from tlie neceſſity of keeping any part 
of their ſtock by them, unemployed and in ready money, for 
anſwering occaſional demands, they can reaſonably expect no 
further aſſiſtance from banks and bankers, who, when they have 
gone thus far, cannot, conſiſtently with their bwn intereſt and 


ſafety, go farther. / A bank cannot, conſiſtentiy with its o-] n 


intereſt, advance to a trader the whole or even the greater part 


of the circulatin; 8 capital with which he trades ; becauſe; though 


that capital is continually returning to him in the ſhape of money, 
and going from him in the fame ſhape, yet the whole of the re- 
turns is too diſtant” from the whole of the out-goings, and the 
ſum of his repayments could not equal the ſum of its advances 


within ſuch moderate periods of time as ſuit the conveniency of 


a bank. Still leſs could a bank afford to advance him any con- 


ſiderable part of his fixed capital; of the capital which the un- 


dertaker of an iron forge, for example, employs in erecting his 
forge and ſmelting-houſe, his work-houſes and warehouſes, the 


dwelling houſes of his workmen, &c. ; of the capital which the 


undertaker of a mine - employs in ſinking his ſhafts, in erecting 
engines for drawing out the water, in making roads and waggon= 
ways, &c.;; of the capital which'the perſon who undertakes to improve 


land employs in clearing, draining, encloling, manuring and 


ploughing waſte and uncultivated fields, in building farm-houſes, 


with all their neceſſary appendages of ſtables, granaries, cc. 
The returns of the fixed capital are in almoſt all caſes much 


lower * a of the circulatingenpital; and ſuch expences, 
3B2 "28" Oven © 
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BOOK even when laid out with the greateſt prudence and judgement, 
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Very ſeldom return to the undertaker till after a period of many 


years, a period by far too diſtant to ſuit the convenienty of 2 


bank. Traders and other undertakers may, no doubt, with 
great propriety, carry on a very conſiderable part of their projects 
with borrowed, money, In juſtice to their creditors, however, their 
own capital ought, in this caſe, to be ſufficient to enſure, if I 
may ſay ſa, the capital of thoſe creditors ; or to render it ex- 
treamly improbable that thoſe creditors ſhould incur any loſs, even 
though the ſucceſs of the project ſhould fall very much ſhort of 
the expectation, of. the projectors, | Even with this precaution 
too, the money which is borrowed, and which it is meant ſhould 
not be repaid till after a period of ſeveral yeats, ought not to 
be borrowed of a bank, but ought to be borrowed upon bond 
or mortgage, of ſuch: private people as propoſe to live upon the 
intere of their money, without taking the trouble themſelves 
to employ. the capital; and who are upon that account willing 
to lend that capital to fuch people of good credit as are likely to 
keep it for ſeveral years. A bank, indeed, which lends its money 
without the expence of ſtampt paper, or of attornies fees for 
drawing bonds and mortgages, and which accepts of repayment 
upon the eaſy terms of the banking companies of Scotland; 
would, no doubt, be a very convenient creditor to fuch traders 
and undertakers. But ſuch traders and undertakers would, e. 
be moſt inconvenient debtors ta ſuch a bank. 


IT is now more than * and twenty years ſince the paper 
money iſſued by the different banking companies of Scotland 
was fully equal, or rather was ſomewhat more than fully equal 
to what the circulation of the country could eaſiby abſarb and 
employ. Thoſe companies, therefore, had ſo long ago given 
all the aſſiſtance to the traders a other undertakens of . * 

4 whac 


of 
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1 to give. „They had even done fortiewhat, Gy 
more. They had over-traded a kttle, and had brought upon 
ſelves that loſs, or at leaſt that diminution of profit, which in 

this particular buſineſs never fails to attend the ſmalleſt degree 


of over-trading. Thoſe traders and other undertakers, having got *** 


o much aſſiſtance from banks and bankers, wiſhed to get ſtil 
more. The banks, they ſeem to have thought, © could extend 
their credits to whatever ſam might be wanted, withoat' ineurring 
any other expence beſides that of a few reams of paper. They! 
complained of the contrafted views and daſtardly ſpirit of the 
directors of thoſe . banks, - which did not, they faid, extend their 
credits in proportion to the extenſion of the trade of the coun- | 
try; meaning, no doubt, by the extenſion of that trade; the 
extenſion of their own projects beyond what they could carry 
on, either with their own capital, or with what they had credit 
to borrow of private people in the uſual way of bond or mort“! 
gage. The banks, they ſeem to have thought, were in honoùr 
bound to ſupply the deficiency, and to provide them with all 
the capital which they wanted to trade with. The banks, how- 
ever, were of a different opinion, and upon "their refuſing to 


extend their credits, ſome of "thoſe traders had recout{e''to n © 


expedient which, for a time, ſerved their purpoſe; though at a 
much greater expence, yet as effectually as the utmoſt extenſion 
of bank credits could have done. This expedient was no other 
than the well-known ſhift of drawing and re-drawing ; the ſhift 
to which - unfortunate traders have ſometimes recourſe when they 


are upon the brink of bankruptcy. The pradtice of | raifing 7 
money in this manner had been long known in England, and A's 
during the courſe. of the late war, when the high profits 6 


trade afforded a great temptstzon to over-trading, ig faid to have 5 
hee carried on to a very sreak exten From England it Wa 
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BOOK brought into Scotland, where, in proportion to the very limited 
3 commerce, and to the very moderate capital of the country, it 

was ſoon carried on to a much . extent than it ever wah 
hoeggin. Ga * N 1 5 


_ * 
of * - 
28 4 1 


_ Db made of N and Aung i is ſo well 5 
to all men of buſineſs, that it may perhaps be thought unneceſſary 
to give any account of it. But as this book may come into 
the hands of many people, who are not men of buſineſs, and 
as the effects of this practice upon the banking trade are not 
perhaps generally underſtood even by men of buſineſs them- 
ſelves, I ſhall endeavour to explain it as diſtinctly as I can. 


Tux cuſtoms of merchants, which were eſtabliſhed when the 
barbarous laws of Europe did not enforce the performance of 
their contracts, and which during the courſe of the two laſt centuries 

have been adopted into the laws of all European nations, have 

given ſuch extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange, that 

money is more readily advanced upon them, than upon any other 

ſpecies of obligation; eſpecially when they are made payable within 

ſo ſhort a period as two or three months after their date. If when 

"A tte bill becomes due, the acceptor does not pay it as ſoon as it 
is preſented, he becomes from that moment a bankrupt. The 

bill is proteſted, and returns upon the drawer, who, if he does not 
immediately pay it, becomes likewiſe a bankrupt. If. before it 

came to the © perſon- who preſents it to the acceptor for pay- 
ment, it had paſſed through the hands of ſeveral other perſons, 
who had ſucceſlively advanced to one another the contents of it 
*- _ either in money or goods, and who, to expreſs that each of them 
1 had in his turn received thoſe contents, had all of them in their 
order endorſed, that is, written their names upon the back of 


the bil each endorſer becomes in bis turn liable to the owner 
of 


” 
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of the bill for thoſe contents; and if he falls to 
too from that moment a bankrupt. 
ceptor, and endorſers of the bill ſhould, all of thein; be mak 
of doubtful credit; yet ſtill the ſhortneſs of the date gives ſome 
ſecurity to the owner of the bill. Though all of them may be 
very likely to become bankrupts ; it is a chance if they all become 
ſo in ſo ſhort a time, | The houſe is crazy, ſays a weary traveller 
to himſelf, and will not ſtand very long; but it is a chance if 
it falls to-night, and I will mne. FN to {leep in it. 
— | 


London owes nothing to A in Edinburgh; but he agrees to accept 


fall redraw upon A in Edinburgh, for the ſame. ſum, together 
with the intereſt and a commiſſion, another bill, payable likewiſe 
two months after date. B accordingly, before the expiration of 
the firſt: two months, re-draws this bill: upon A in Edinburgh; 
who again, before the expiration of the ſecond two months, 
draws a ſecond bill upon B in London, payable likewiſe two 


months, B in London re-draws upon A in Edinburgh an- 
other bill, payable alſo two months after date. This practice 
has. ſometimes gone on, not only for ſeveral months, but fox 
ſeveral years together, the bill always returning upon A. in 


year, and the commiſſion was never leſs than one half per cent. 
on each draught, This. commiſſion being repeated more than 
ſix times in the year, whatever money A might raiſe by this ex- 


0 ; * hy 


LY; 


to pay he bone CHAP. 


in wad Ai in Edinburgh! we ſhall ape a a bill upon | 
B in London, payable two months after date. In reality B in 


of A's bill, upon condition that before the term of payment he 


months after date; and before the expiration of. the third two | 


Edinburgh, with the accumulated intereſt and . commiſſion - of 
all the former bills. The intereſt. was. five per. cent. in the 


pedicnt. muſt neceſſarily have coſt him ſomething more than eight 
4. * Per A 


5 * 
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PROT per eent. in the year, and ſometimes a great deal more; when 
— either the price of the commiſſion happened to niſe, or when 
he was obliged to pay compound intereſt upan the intereſt and 
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commiſſion of former bills. This practice was called be 
money by circulation. | it * i 


In a country where the ordinary profits of ſtock in the 
greater part of mercantile projects are ſuppoſed to run between 
ſix and ten per cent.; it muſt have been a very fortunate ſpe- 
culation of which the returns could not only repay the enor- 
mous expence at which the money was thus borrowed for car- 
rying it on; but afford, beſides, a good ſurplus profit to the pro- 
jector. Many vaſt and extenſive projects, however, were under- 
taken, and for ſeveral years carned on without any other fund to 
ſupport them befides what was raiſed at this enormous expence. 
The projectors, no doubt, had in their ' golden dreams the moſt 
diſtinct viſion of this great profit. Upon their awaking, however, 
either at the end of their projects, or when they were no longer 
alls to carry them on, they very ſeldom, 1 dale, had the good 
n, to find it. | | 1 © 


Taz bills which A in e drew upon B in London, he 
regularly diſcounted two months before they were due with ſome 
bank er banker 1 in Edinburgh; and the bills which B in London 
re- drew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly diſcounted either 
with the bank of England, or with ſome. other bankers in Lon- 
don. Whatever was advanced upon ſuek cireulating bills was, in 
Edinburgh, advanced in the paper of the Seoteh banks, and in 
London, when they were diſcounted at the bank of England, in 
the paper of that bank. Though the bills upon which this paper 
had been advanced, were all of them repaid: in their turn as ſoon 
as they became due; yet the value which had been really ad- 

vanced 
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vanced upon the firſt bill, was never really returned to the banks 
which advanced it; becauſe before each bill became due, another 
bill was always drawn to ſomewhat a greater amount than the bill 
which was ſoon to be paid; and the diſcounting of this other bill 
was eſſentially neceſſary towards the payment of that which was 
ſoon to be due. This payment, therefore, was altogether fictiti 
ous. The ſtream, which by means of thoſe circulating bills of 
exchange, had once been made to run out from the coffers of the 


banks, was never n by any ſtream which really run into 


nas 


Tus paper which was iſſued upon thoſe circulating bills of 
exchange, amounted, upon many occaſions, to the whole fund 


deſtined for carrying on ſome vaſt and extenſive project of agri- 
culture, commerce, or manufactures; and not merely to that 
part of it which, had there been no paper money, the projector 


. would have been obliged to keep by him, unemployed and. in ready 


money, for anſwering occaſional demands. The greater part of 
this paper was, confequently, over and above the value of the 
gold and filver which would have circulated in the country, had 
there been no paper money. It was over and above, therefore; 
what: the circulation of the country could cafily abſorb and em- 
. ploy, and, upon that account, immediately returned upon the 
banks in order to be exchanged for gold and-ſilver, which they 

were to find as they could. It was à capital which thoſe 
- projettors had very artfully contrived to draw from thoſe banks, 
not only without their knowledge or deliberate conſent, but for 
ſome time, perhaps, without their having ang e, 
| pogo er Bowes . Sense 53 07 


"Warn two people, who are abe Won and Kanigg 
upon one another, diſcount cheir bins always with the fame banker, 
Vol. I 3 3 C : he 
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B OO K he muſt immediately diſcover what they are about, and ſee clearly 
Wy that they are trading, not with any capital of their own, but with 


the capital which he advances to them. But this- diſcovery is not al- 
together ſo eaſy when they diſcount their bills ſometimes with one 
banker, and ſometimes with another, and when the ſame two per- 
ſons do not conſtantly draw and re-draw upon one another, but 
occaſionally run the round of a great circle of projectors, who find 
it for their intereſt to aſſiſt one another in this method of raiſing 
money, and to render it, upon that account, as difficult as poſ- 
ſible to diſtinguiſh between a real and a fictitious bill of exchange; 
between a bill drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a 
bill for which there was properly no real creditor but tlie bank 
which diſcounted it ; nor any real debtor. but the projector who 
made uſe of the money. When a banker had even made this 
diſcovery, he might ſometimes make it too late, and might find 
that he had already diſcounted the bills of thoſe projectors to fo 
great an extent, that by refuſing to diſcount any more, he would 
neceſſarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, 
might perhaps ruin himſelf. For his own intereſt ' and ſafety, 
therefore, he might find it neceſſary, in this very perilous ſituation, 
to go on for ſome time, endeavouring, however, to withdraw 
gradually, and upon that account making every day greater and 
greater difficulties about diſcounting, in order to force thoſe projec- 
tors by degrees to have recourſe, either to other bankers, or to 
other methods of raiſing money; ſo as that he himſelf might, as 

ſoon as poſſible, get out of the circle. The difficulties, accordin gly, 
which the bank of England, which the principal bankers in 
London, and which even the more prudent Scotch banks began, 
after a certain time, and when all of them had already gone too 
far, to make about diſcounting, not only alarmed, but enraged 


in the higheſt degree thoſe projectors. Their own diſtreſs, of 


which this prudent and . reſerve of the banks, was, no 
FE | doubt, 
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doubt, the immediate occaſion, they called the diſtreſs of the coun- * Ys A P. 

try and this diſtreſs of the country, they ſaid, was altogether — 

owing to the ignorance, puſillanimity, and bad conduct of the | 

banks, which did not give a ſufficiently liberal aid to the { pirited 

undertakings of thoſe who exerted themſelves in order to beautify, 

improve, and enrich the country. It was the duty of the banks, e 

they ſeemed to think, to lend for as long a time, and to as great 

an extent as they might wiſh to borrow.. The banks, however, 

by refuſing in this manner to give more credit to thoſe to whom. * 

they had already given a great deal too much, took the only method 
by which it was now poſſible to fave either their own credit, or the 

publick credit a Win 


In the midit of this clamour anddiftrek, : a new . was adv 
bliſhed i in Scotland for the expreſs purpoſe of relieving the diſtreſs 
of the country. The defign was generous; but the execution 
was imprudent, and the nature and cauſes of - the: diſtreſs which it 
meant to relieve, were not, perhaps, well underſtood. This bank 
was more liberal than any other had ever been, both in granting 
caſn accounts, and in diſcounting bills of exchange. With regard 
to the latter, it ſeems to have made ſcarce any diſtinction between 
real and circulating bills, but to have diſcounted all equally. It 
was the avowed principle of this bank to advance, upon any rea- 
ſonable ſecurity, the whole capital which was to be employed in 
improvements of which the returns are the moſt ſlow and diſtant; 
ſuch as the improvements of land. To promote ſuch improvements 9 
was even ſaid to be the chief of the publick ſpirited purpoſes for 

which it was inſtituted. By its liberality in granting caſh accounts; 
and in diſcounting bilis of CHART it; no doubt, iſſued great 
quantities of its bank - notes. thoſe bank notes being, the 
greater part of them, over and above what the circulation of the 


e could eaſily abſorb and employ, returned upon it, in 


Ky 
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BOOK order to be exchanged for gold and filver, as faſt as they were 
— iſſued. Its coffers were never well filled. The capital which had 


been fubferibed to this bank at two different ſubſcriptions, amounted 
to one hundred and fixty thouſind pounds, of which erghty per 
cent. only was paid up. This fam ought to have been paid in 
at feverał different inſtallments. A great part of the proprietors, 
when they paid in their firſt inftallment; opened a caſh account 
with the bank; and the directors, thinking themfelves obfiged to 


treat their own proprietors with the ſame liberality with which they 


treated all other men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this 
caſh account what they paid in upon all thar fabfequent inſtalt- 
ments. Such payments, therefore, only put into one coffer, what had 
the moment before been taken out of another. But had the coffers of 


this bank been filled ever fo well, its excefiive erculation muſt 


have emptied: them faſter than they could have been: repleniſhed 
by any other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing upon Lon= 
don, and when the bill became: due, paying it, tagether with 
intereſt and commiſſion, by another draught upon the ſame place. 
Its coffers having been filled ſo very ill, it is ſaid to have been 
driven to this reſource within a very few months after it began to 
do buſineſs. The eſtates of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth ſeveral millions, and: by their fubſeription to the original 
bond or contract of the bank, were really pledged for anſwering 


all its engagements. By means of the great credit which ſo great 
a pledge neceſſarily, gave it, it was, notwithſtanding its too liberal 


conduct, enabled to carry on buſineſs: for more than two years. 
When it was obliged! to ſtop it had in the circulation about 
two hundred thouſand pounds in bank- notes. In: order to ſup» 


port the circulation oß thoſe. notes, which were continmally return 
ing upon it as faſt as they were iſſued, it had: been conſtantly 


in the practice of drawing bills of exchange upon London, of 


which. the number and value were continually. increafing;. and, 


& £5 when 
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ther it ſtopt, amounted to upwartls of thc Venäred thoutmd ou 
pounds. This bank, therefore, had, in Retle mers man 6e 
courſe of two years, advanced to different people apwards ef 
eight hundred thoufamd poumds at five per cent. Upon the two 
hundred thouſand pounds which it circulated it bafik-tiotes; this 
five per cent. might, perhaps, be conſidered as cle gain, without 
any other deduction beſides. the etpener of management. But 
upon upwards. of fix hundred thouſand pouhds, for Whiek it we 
continually drawing bills of exchange upon Londog, KN was Paying. 
in the way of intereſt and commiſſion, upwards of eight per 


cent, and was conſequently loſing more than ra 85 cent. 20 
I eee, 


10 


s epa this bark ae to ee ele 3 
oppoſite to thoſe which were intended by the Particular perſons  * 
who planned and directed it. They ſeem to have intended to ſup- 
port the ſpirited undevrakings;” for as fuck they ebhfdered mem, 
which were at that time carrying em in different parts of the- co. 
try; and at the ſame time, by drawing the whole bafkirrg Buſinefs 
to themſelves, to ſupplant all the other Set e Banks; particulrly 
thoſe eſtabliſned at Edinburgh, whoſe baelkwardneſs in diwounting 
bills of exchange had give ſome offenco: * This bank, no deube, 
gave ſome temporary relief to thoſd projectort and enabled term 
to carry om their projects for about two years longer thin they 
could | otherwiſe have dons; But it thereby only enabled them to 
get ſo much deeper into debt, fo that When fum came it felt fo 
much the heavier both upon them and! upore Meir creditors, Phe 
aperations of this bank, therefore inſtead 6f relieving, im reality 
ageravated: in the long-run the diſtreſs wich thoſt projeAtors Had 
brought both up tHemſtives and upon their country. Tt would have 
been mucli better for themſelves; their credſtors arid tlixtr country, 
had the greater part of then Beeti: obiget to ſtop /o years ſooner! 


than 
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B 0 Ns K than they actually did. The temporary relief, however, which 


tis bank afforded to thoſe projectors, proved a real and permanent 


relief to the other Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating bills 
of exchange, which thoſe other banks had become ſo backward in 
diſcounting, had recourſe to this new bank, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms. Thoſe other banks, therefore, were 
enabled to get very eaſily out of that fatal circle, from which they 
could not otherwiſe have diſengaged themſelves without incurring 
a conſiderable loſs, and perhaps too even ſome degree of diſ- 


Ix the long-run; therefore, the operations of this bank increaſed 
the real diſtreſs of the country which it meant to relieve; and 


effectually relieved from a very great diſtreſs thoſe rivals whom it 
meant to | wpplant, 


Ar the firſt ſetting out of this bank, it was s the opinion of ſome 


: people, that how faſt ſoever its coffers might be emptied, it might 


eaſily repleniſh them by raiſing money upon the ſecurities of thoſe 


to whom it had advanced its paper. Experience, I believe, ſoon 


convinced them that this method of raiſing money was by much 
too flow to anſwer their purpoſe; and that coffers Which originally 
were ſo ill filled, and which emptied themſelves ſo very faſt, could 
be repleniſhed by no other expedient but the ruinous one of drawing 
bills upon London, and when they became due, paying them by 

other draughts upon the ſame place with accumulated intereſt and 
commiſſion. But though they had been able by this method to 
raiſe money as faſt as they wanted it; yet inſtead of making a 
profit, they muſt have ſuffered a loſs by every ſuch operation; ſo 


that in the long- run they muſt have ruined themſelves as a mer- 


cantile company, though, perhaps, not ſo ſoon as by the more 


e Px actice 1 drapying and re- drawing. They could ſtill 


have 
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have made nothing by the intereſt of the paper, which, being over CHAP: 
and above what the circulation of the country 'could abſorb and 2 


employ, returned upon them, in order to be exchanged for gold 
and ſilver, as faſt as they iſſued it; and for the payment of which 
they were themſelves continually obliged to borrow money. On 
the contrary, the whole expence of this borrowing, of employing 
agents to look out for people who had money to lend, of nego- 
eiating with thoſe people, and of drawing the proper bond or aſſign- 
ment, muſt have fallen upon them, and have been ſo much clear 
toſs upon the balance of their accounts. The project of repleniſh- 


ing their coffers in this manner may be compared to that of a man 


who had a water-pond from which a ſtream, was continually 


running out, and into which no ſtream was continually running, 


but who propoſed to keep it always equally full by employing a 
number of people to go continually with buckets to a. well at ſome 
mules diſtance 1 in order to bring water to ag it. 165 butt on 


Boa T thou, this operation had proved, not 9567 practiecable, 
but profitable to the bank as a mercantile company; yet the 
country could have derived no benefit from it; but, on the con- 


trary, muſt have ſuffered a very conſiderable loſs by it. This ope- 


ration could not augment in the ſmalleſt degree the quantity of 
money to be lent. It could only have erected this bank into 
a ſort of general loan office for the whole country. Thoſe 


who wanted to borrow, muſt have applied to this bank, inſtead of 
applying to the private perſons who had lent it their money. But 
a bank which lends money, perhaps, to five hundred different 
people, the greater part of · whom its directors can know very little 


about, is not likely to be more judicious in the choice of its 
debtors, than a private perſon who lends out his money among 


a few people whom he knows; and in whoſe ſober and frugal 
conduct he thinks he has good reaſon to confide. The debtors 
of fuch a bank, as that whoſe conduct I have been giving ſome 


account. 


* 


10 account of, wars likely, the greater part of them, to be ehime- 
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. rical projectors, the drawers and re-drawers of circulating bills 


of exchange, who would employ the money in extravagant under- 


takings, which, with all the aſſiſtance that could be given them, 


they would probably never be able to complete, and which, if 

they ſhould be compleated, would never repay the expence which - 
they had really coſt, would never afford a fund capable of main- 
taining a quantity of labour equal to that which had been em- 
ployed about them. The ſober and frugal debtors of private 
perſons, on the contrary, would be more hkely to employ the 
money borrowed in ſober undertakings which were proportioned 
to their capitals, and which, though they might have leſs of 
the grand and the marvellous, would have more of the folid 
and the profitable, which would repay with a large profit hat- 
euer had been laid out upon them, and which would thus afford 
a fund capable of maintaining a much greater quantity of labour 
than that which had been employed about them. The ſucceſs 
of this operation, therefore, without encreaſing in the {ſmalleſt 
degree the capital of the country, would only have transferred a 


great part of it from prudent and 1 to > imprutient and 
| unprofitable undertakin 88. 


Trar the induſtry of .ootend awd far want t of money 
to employ it, was the opinion of the famous Mr. Law. By eſta- 
bliſhing a bank of à particular kind, Which, he ſeems to have 
waagined,; might iſſue paper ta the amount / of the whale value 
of all the lands in the country, he propoſed to remedy. this want of 
money. The parliament af Scotland, when he firſt propoſed his 
project, did not think proper to, adapt it. It was afterwards 


adopted, with, ſame. variations, by the duke of Orleans, at that 


time xegent of France. The idea of the poſſibility of multiplying 
Paper manqj to almoſt any extent, was the real foundation of what 


is, neee the moſt e project both 
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er banking and ſtock-jobbing that, perhaps, che world ever ſaw. 0 * 4 * 
The different operations of this. ſcheme are explained ſo fully, ſo 
clearly, and with ſo much order and diſtinctneſs, by Mr. F f 
Verney, in his Examination of the Political Reflections upon 
Commerce and Finances of Mr. Du Tot, that I ſhall not give 
any account of them. The principles upon which it was founded 
are explained by Mr. Law himſelf, in a diſcourſe concerning money - 
and'trade, which he publiſhed i in Scotland when he firſt propoſed 
bis project. The splendid, but viſionary ideas which are ſet forth 
in that and ſome other works upon the ſame principles, ſtill con- 
tinue to make an impreſſion upon many people, and have, perhaps, 
in part, contributed to that exceſs of bankin g, which, has of late 
been complained of both in Scotland and i in other places. ; 8 


Tun bank of England 1s the greateſt bank of circulation 1 in 
Europe. It was incorporated, in purſuance of an act of parlia- 
ment, by a charter under the great ſeal, dated the 27th July, 1694. 
It at that time advanced to government the ſum of one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ; or for 96,0001. a year intereſt, at the rate of eight 
per cent., and 40001. a year for the expence of managements The 
credit of the new government, eſtabliſhed: by the revolution, we 
may believe, muſt have been very low, when it was bl ged to | 
borrow at ſo high an intereſt. 


In 1697 1 the bank was Tord to enlarge its capital Rock Ly an 
engraftment of 1,001, 1711. 10s. Its whole capital ſtock, there- 
fore, amounted at this time to 2, 20t, 171 I. 108. This engraft- 
ment is {aid to have been for the ſupport of publick credit. In 1696 
tallies had been at forty, and fifty, and ſixty per cent. diſcount, 
and bank notes at twenty per cent.. During the great recoinage of 
the ſilver, which was going on at this time, the bank had thought 
proper to diſcontinue the payment of 1 its notes, which 7 
| oecaſioned their diſcredit. 

we by Give. James Poſtlethwaite's Hiſtory of the Publick nb page 301. 
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Ih pur ſuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the bank advanced and 


paid into the exchequer, the ſum of 400, o l.; making in 


good as that of private perſons, fince it could borrow at fix pet 


alt the ſum of 1,600,0001, which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity of 96,0001. intereſt and 40001. for expenee of 
management. In 1708, therefore, the credit of government was as 


cent. intereft, the common legal and market rate of thoſe times. In 
purſuance of the fame act, the bank cancelled exchequer bills to 
the amount of 1,77 5,0271. 178. 10:4: at fix per cent. intereſt; 
and was at the fame time allowed to take in fubſcriptions for 


| doubling its capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of the bank 
amounted to 4.402, 34 31.; and it had advanced to government 


the ſum of 3, 37 5-027 J. 17s. 10d. 


By a call of fifteen per cent. in 1709, there was paid in and 
made ſtock 656, 204 J. 18. 9 d.; and by another of ten per cent. 
in 1710, 501, 448 J. 128. 11d. In conſequence of thoſe two 


calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted to 5, 5 597995 I. 145. 8 d. 


Ix purſuance of the 8th George I. c. xxi. the bank purchaſed 
of the South Sea Company, ſtock to the amount of 4, ooo, ooo l.; 

and in 1722, in conſequence of the ſubſcriptions which it had 
taken in for enabling it to make this purchaſe, its capital ſtock was 


increaſed by 3, 400, ooo I. At this time, therefore, the bank had 
advanced to the publick 9.37 5,027 1. 178. 104d. and its capital 


ſtock amounted only to 8,959, 995 J. 14s. 8d. It was upon this 
occaſion that the ſum which the bank had advanced to the publick, 
and for which it received intereſt, began firſt to exceed its capital ſtock, 
or the ſum for which it paid a dividend to the proprietors of bank: 
ſtock ; or, in other words, that the bank began to have an undi- 
vided capital, over and above its divided one. It has continued to- 


| Have an undivided capital of the ſame kind ever ſince. . In 1746 


the bank had, upon different occaſions, advanced to the pub- 
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lick 10 ,686;800 L and its divided capitalhad been refed bydilirent ONAT.. 
calls and ſubſcriptions to 49,780,009). The Kate of thoſe two — 


Ams has continued to be the ſame ever ſince. In purſuanee of the 
4th of George III. c. zg. the bank agreed to pay to government far 
the xenewal of its charter, 140, ooo. without intereſt or xepayment. 
n therefore, did not increaſe either of thoſe 4wo been. 


* Tur divided of the bank has. varied, according tothe variations 


in the rate of the jntereſt which it has, at different times, received 


for the money it had advanced to the publick, as well as according 
to other circumſtances, This rate of intereſt has gradually 
been reduced from eight to three per cent. For ſame an 
paſt thie bank dividend has beep at five and a half Per gent. 


Tun ſtability of the bank of England is equal to that of the 
Britiſh government. All that it has advanced to the publick muſt 
be loſt before its creditors can ſuſtain any loſs. No other 
banking company in England can be eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, or can conſiſt of more than ſix members. It acts, not only 
as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of ſtate. It receives and 
pays the greater part of the annuities which are due to the creditors 


of the publick, it circulates exchequer bills, and it advances to 


government the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, which 


are frequently not paid up till ſome years thereafter, In thofe dif- 


ferent operations, its duty to the publick may ſometimes have 
obliged it, without any fault of its directors, to overſtock the cir- 


culation with paper money. It likewiſe diſcounts merchants bills, 
and has, upon ſeveral different occaſions, ſupported the credit of the 
principal houſes, not only of England, but of Hamburgh and 


Holland. Upon one occaſion it is ſaid to have advanced for this pur- 


Poſe, in one week, about 1 600, O00 l. a great part of it in bullion. 
I do not, however, pretend to. warrant either the greatneſs of the 


ſum, or the:ſhortnefs of the time. Upon other occaſions, this great 
company has been reduced to the neceſſity of paying in a xpences. 
| 3 D 2 Ir 
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Ir is not by augmenting the capital of the country, but by 
rendering a greater part of that capital active and productive 


than would otherwiſe be ſo, that the moſt judicious operations 
of banking can increaſe the induſtry of the country. That part 
of his capital which a dealer is obliged to keep by him unem- 
ployed, and in ready money for anſwering occaſional demands, 


is ſo much dead ſtock, which, ſo long as it remains in this ſitu- 


ation, produces nothing either to him or to his country. The 


judicious operations of banking, enable him to convert this dead 
ſtock into active and productive ſtock ; into materials to work 


upon, into tools to work with, and into proviſions and ſub- 
fiſtence to work for; into ſtock which produces ſomething both 


to him and to his country. The gold and filver money which 


circulates 1 in any country, and by means of which, the produce 
of its land and Jabour is annually circulated and diſtributed to 
the proper conſumers, is, in the. fame manner as the ready money 
of the dealer, all dead ſtock. It is a very valuable part of the 


capital of the country, which produces nothing to the country. 
The judicious operations of banking, by ſubſtituting paper in the 
room of a great part of this gold and ſilver, enables the country 
to convert a great part of this dead ſtock into active and produc- 
tive ſtock ; into ſtock which produces ſomething. to the country. 


The gold and filver money which-. circulates in. any country 


may very properly be compared to. a highway, which, while it 


circulates and carries to market all the graſs and corn of the 


country, produces itſelf not a ſingle pile of either. The judi- 


cious operations of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed 
ſo violent a metaphor, a ſort of waggon-way through the air; 
enable the country to convert, as it were, a great part of its 


highways into good paſtures and corn fields, and thereby to in- 
creaſe very conſiderably the annual produce of its land and labour. 


The commerce and induſtry of the country, however, it muſt be 


acknowledged, thou gh they may be ſomewhat augmented, cannot 


3 be 


— 
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be altogether ſo ſecure, when they are thus, as it were, ſuſpended ena P. 


about upon the ſolid ground of gold and ſibver. Over and abobe 
the accidents to which they are expoſed from the: unſkilfulneſs of 
the conductors of this paper money, they are liable to ſeveral others, 
| renn n of thoſe conductors vari — 
hw 103269) 121) 16 ine 1074 Nl 1 lang 

ff FALCON 26241 | 1 l 1625 | . 
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poſſeſMon- of the capital, and conſequently of that treaſure which. 


| ſupported the credit of the paper money, would occaſion; a much 
greater confuſion 1 in a country where the whole circulation was 


carried on by paper, than in one where the greater part of it was 


carried on by gold and ſilver. The -uſual inſtrument of commerce 
having loſt its value, no enchanges could be made but either by 


money, the prince would not have where withal either to pay his 


troops, or to furniſn his magazines; and the ſtate of the country 
would be much more irretrievable than if the greater part of its 
circulation had conſiſted in gold and filyer, - A prince, anxious to 
maintain his dominions at all times 1 in the fate in which he can 
Moſt eaſily defend them, ought, upon this account, to guard, not 
only againſt that exceſſive multiplication of paper money which 
ruins the very banks which iſſue it; but even againſt that multi- 
plication of it, which enables them to fill the e part of tlie 
circulation of the country with ; it. Nen 


4 , . F * 
. 9 f * - "2 * 5 
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Tx circulation of every country may be candied as aivided 
into two different branches ; the circulation of the dealers with one 
another, and the circulation between the dealers and the conſumers, 
Though the ſamè pieces of money, whether paper or metal, may 
be employed fometimes i in the one cireulation and ſometimes in the 
ur yet as both are * going on at the ſame time. each 
requires 


* 


* 


upon the Dædalian wings of paper money, as when they trave .- 
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BODE requizes a certain iſtack af money af ane kind or another, to .cavry 
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it on. The value of the gonds riteulatad betumen the diffarent 


dealers, never can exdeed the H. of thoſe aratiated betmeen the 
dealers and the conſumers; whatever is bought hy the dealers, 
being ultimately deſtined to de fold to the conſumers. The cireu- 
lation between the dealers, as it is carried on by wholeſale, requires 
generally a pretty large ſum for every particular tranſaction. That 
between the dealers and the conſumers, on the contrary, as it is 
generally carried on by retail, frequemtly requires but very fmall 
ones, a ſhilling, or even a halfpenny, being often ſufficient. But 
ſmall ſums oirculate much faſter than large ones. A Shilling changes 
maſters more frequently than 4 guinea, and a halfpenny more 
frequently than a ſhilling. "Though the annual purchaſes - of all 
tho conſumers, therefore, are at leaſt equal in value to thoſe of all 
the dealers, they can generally be tranſacedd wich a much qmaller 


quantity of money; the ſame pieces, by a more rapid eireulatien, 


ſerving as the inftrament of _— more a meer f the one _ 
than of the other. 1 i | "x [{{f1 15k ©7 N 20 0I 1! 
PAPER money may 1 ſo regulated, . as either to confine itſelf 
very much to the circulation between the different dealers, or to 
extend itſelf likewiſe to a great part of that between the dealers 
and the conſumers. Where no bank notes are circulated under ten 
pounds value, as in London, paper money confines itſelf very much 
to the circulation between the dealers. When a ten pound bank 
note comes into the hands of a conſumer, he is s generally obliged to 
change it at the firſt ſhop where he has occaſion to purchaſe five 


ſhillings worth of goods, ſo that it often returns into the hands of 


a dealer, before the conſumer has ſpent the fortieth part of the 
money. Where bank notes are iſſued for ſo ſmall ſums as twenty 
ſhillings, as in Scotland, paper money extends itſelf to a conſiderable 


Part of che · circulation between dealers and eonſumeras. Before the 


4 of 1 which put a ſtap to 50 circulation of ten and 
4 | five 
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ve ſhilling notes; it filled à ſtill priate part of that circulation, CHAR. 
In the cutreneies of North America, paper was commonly iſſud 


for ſo mall a ſum as a ſhilling; and filled" almoſt the whole of 
chat eireulation In ſome paper currencies of Yorkfhure, it was 
Wer- eee e eee 2 n dent: 

34 > A P | 'T IC SITE 
user the king of ben notes PW dach ey mall ſarts is 
altowed and commonly prackiſed, many rnean people dre both 
enabled and encouraged to become bankers. A perſon whoſe pro- 
miſſory note for five pounds, * even for twenty ſhillings, would 
be rejected by every body, will get it to be received without ſcruple 
whet! it is iſſued for fo 3 m as a ſixpence. - But the frequent 


bankruptcies to which ſuch beggarty bankers muſt be liable, may 
occafion a very confiderable inconveniency, and ſometimes even 4 


very great ren to many poor people WO had received their | 
1 n a * | ** „iini 199 01 Air Dal 
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17 were better, petty PR us and notes were ie t in any 
part of the kingdom for a ſmaller ſum than five pounds. Paper 
money would then, probably, confine itſelf, in every part of the 
kingdoni, | to the circulation between the different dealers, as much 
as it does at preſent i in London, where. no. bank notes are iſſued 
under ten pounds value ; "five pounds bein g. in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, a ſum which, though 1 it will purchaſe, perhaps, little 
mote than wg quantity of goods, f is as much conſidered, and 
is as ſeldom ſpent all at once, as ten wand are e the ee 
P N of London, 


: 1 a + 43 
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fte enten Hot 

* paper — it 1s to. be, obſerved, 18 ronjen march of con 
Ened to the circulation \ between. dealers and dealers, as at London, 
there is always plenty of gold and ſilver. Where it extends itſelf to 
- a conſiderable part of the circulation between dealers and conſumers, 
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9 K as in Scotland, and ſtill more in North America, it baniſhes gold 
3 and ſilver almoſt entirely from the country ; almoſt, all the, ordinary 


tranſactions of its interior commerce being thus carried on by 


paper. The ſuppreſſion of ten and five (ſhilling bank notes, ſome - 
what relieved the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver in Scotland; and the 
ſuppreſſion of twenty ſhilling notes, would probably relieve it ſtill 
more. Thoſe metals are ſaid to have become more abundant in 
America, ſince the ſuppreſſion of ſome of their paper currencies. 
They are ſaid, likewiſe, to have been more abundant before the 
inſtitution of thoſe currencies. ebf Sun 1619101 
nor on paper moor: ſhould be pretty much conſined to the 
circulation between dealers and dealers, yet banks and bankers 
might ill be able to give nearly. the ſame aſſiſtance to the induſtry 
and commerce of the country, as they had done when paper money 
filled almoſt the whole circulation. The ready money which a dealer 
is obliged to keep by him, for anſwering occaſional demands, is 
deſtined altogether for the circulation between himſelf and other 
dealers, of whom he buys goods. He has no occaſion to keep 
any by him for the circulation between himſelf and the conſumers, 


who are his cuſtomers, and who bring ready money to him, inſtead 


of taking any from him. Though no paper money, therefore, was 
allowed to be iſſued, but for ſuch ſums as would confine it pretty 


much to the circulation between dealers and dealers; yet partly by 


diſcounting real bills of exchange, and partly by lending upon 
caſh accounts, banks and bankers might ſtill be able to relieve 
the greater part of thoſe dealers from the neceſſity of keeping any 
conſiderable part of their ſtock by them, unemployed and in ready 
money, for anſwering occaſional demands. They might ſtill be 
able to give the utmoſt aſſiſtance which Wen and bankers Gale 
ow | ir pane ge to r or Fey kind. ae 
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great or ſmall, when they themſelves are willing to receive them]; or, 


to reſtrain a banker from iffuing ſuch notes, when all His neighboufs 


are willing to accept of them, is a manifeſt violation of that natural 
liberty which it is the proper buſineſs of law; not to infringe, but to 
ſapport. Such regulations may, no doubt; be confidered às d. 
ſome reſpect a violation of natural liberty. But thoſe éxertiens bf 
the natural liberty of a feiv individuals, which might endanger the 
ſecurity of the whole ſociety, are, and ought to be, reſtrairied by 
the laws of all governments; of the moſt free, as well as of the 
moſt deſpotical. The obligation of building party walls, in order 


To diſtinin private people, it, may be ſaid, froth receiving in CHUA 
payment the prortiſfary notes of 'a banker, for any ſum whether 


to prevent the communication of fire, is a violation of natural 


liberty, exactly of the fame kind with the regulations of the hears. 
trade which are © here M0 OI 


AvAavth money confining f in bank ies, ITY By gp e of 
undoubted eredit, payable upon demand without any condition; and 
in fact always readily paid as foon as preſented; is, in every 
reſpect, equal in value to gold and filver money; ſince gold and 
filver money ean at any time be had for it. Whatever is either 
bought or fold for filth paper, muft neceſſarily be baum. or fold 
as cheap as it could have been for e and ſilver, 


Tur inen of paper money, it pas been dad. by augmenting 
the quantity, and conſequently! diminiſning the value of the whole 
currency, neceſſarily augments the money price of commoqities. 
But as the quantity of gold and filyer, which is taken from the 
currency, is always equal to the quantity of paper which is added 
to it, paper money does not neceſſarily ĩnereaſe the quantity of the 
Whole currency. From: the beginning of the laſt century to the 
preſent times, Provifions never were cheaper in Scotland than in 

Vor. I. 3 E ov 17593 
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BOOK 1759, though, from the circulation of ten and five ſhilling bank 
3 notes, there was then more paper money in the country than at 


preſent. The proportion between the price of proviſions in Scot- 


land and that in England, is the ſame now as before the great 


multiplication of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, upon 
moſt occaſions, fully as cheap in England as in France; though 
there is a great deal of paper money in England, and ſcarce any in 
France. In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume publiſhed his 
Political diſcourſes, and ſoon after the great multiplication of 
paper money in Scotland, there was a very ſenſible riſe in the price 
of proviſions, owing, probably, to the badneſs of the ſeaſons, and. 

not to the multiplication of paper money. 


Ir would be otherwiſe, indeed, with a paper money conſiſting - 
in promiſſary notes, of which the immediate payment depended, . 


in any reſpect, either upon the good will of thoſe who iſſued them; 


or upon a condition which the holder of the notes might not always 
have it in his power to fulfil; or of which the payment was nat 

exigible till after a certain number of years, and which in the mean- 

time bore no intereſt, Such a- paper money would, no doubt, fall: 
more or leſs below the value of gold and ſilver, according as the 

difficulty or uncertainty of obtaining immediate payment was 
ſuppoſed to be greater or leſs; or according to the greater or leſs 
diſtance of time at which payment was exigible. 


Some years ago the different banking companies of Scotland 


were in the practice of inſerting into their bank notes, what they 


called an Optional Clauſe, by which they promiſed payment to the 


| bearer, either as ſoon- as the note ſhould be preſented; or, in the 


option of the directors, ſix months after ſuch preſentment, together 
with the legal intereſt for the ſaid ſix months. The directors of 


ſome of thoſe- banks ſometimes took . of this optional 


45 clauſe, 
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_ clauſe, arid ſometimes threatened- thoſe who demanded gold and CH LA P. 


ſilver in exchange for a conſiderable number of their notes, that * 


they would take advantage of it, unleſs ſuch demanders would 
content themſelves with a part of what they demanded. The 


promiſſary notes of thoſe banking companies conſtituted at that 
time the far greater part of the currency of Scotland, which this 


uncertainty of payment neceſſarily degraded below the value of 


gold and ſilver money. During the continuance of this abuſe, 
(which prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the ex- 


change between London and Carliſle was at par, that between 


London and Dumfries would ſometimes be four per cent. againſt 


Dumfries, though this town is not thirty miles diſtant from 
Carliſle. But at Carliſle, bills were paid in gold and filver ; whereas 


at Dumfries they were paid in Scotch bank notes, and the uncer- 
tainty of getting thoſe bank notes exchanged for gold and filver 


coin had thus degraded them four per cent. below the value of that 
coin. The ſame act of parliament which ſuppreſſed ten and five 


ſhilling bank notes, ſuppreſſed likewiſe this optional clauſe, and 


thereby reſtored the exchange between England and Scotland to its 


natural rate, or to what the cure of trade and remittances mi ke 


happen to make it. 


In the paper currencies of Yorkſhire, the payment of ſo ſmall a 
ſum as a ſixpence ſometimes depended upon the condition that the 
holder of the note ſhould bring the change of a guinea to the perſon 
who iſſued it; a condition, which the holders of ſuch notes might 
frequently find it very difficult to fulfil, and which muſt have degraded 
this currency below the value of gold and filver money. An act of 


parliament, accordingly, declared all ſuch clauſes unlawful, and 


ſuppreſſed, in the ſame manner as in Scotland, all promiſſary notes, 
payable to the bearer, under twenty ſhillings value. 


CSF: Sys Tux 
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BO 90K - Trz, paye!; currencies of North America conſiſted, not in bank 
◻◻ notes payable to the bearer on demand, but in æ government paper, 


of vrhich the payment was not exigible till ſeveral: years after it was: 
iſſued: And though the colony governments paid:no intereſt to the 
holders, of this paper, they declared it to be, and in fact rendered 
it, a legal, tender of payment for the full value for: which it was 
ifſued, But allowing; the colony ſecurity to be perfectly good, a 
hundred pounds payable fifteen years hence, for example, in a 
country, where intereſt is at ſix. per, cent. is worth little more than 
forty pounds ready money. To oblige a creditor, therefore; to accept 
of this as full pay ment for a debt of a hundred pounds actually paid 
down, in ready money, was an act of ſuch violent injuſtice, as has. 
ſcarce, perhaps, been attempted by the government of any other 
country which pretended to be free. It bears the evident marks of 
having originally been, what the honeſt and downright Doctor 
Nouglaſ aſſures us ĩt was, a ſcheme of fraudulent debtors to cheat 
their creditors. The government of, Penſylvania, indeed, pretended, 
upon their firſt emiſſion of paper money in 1722, to render their 
paper of equal value with gold and ſilver, by enacting penalties 
againſt all thoſe who, made any difference in the price of their goods 


when they ſold them for a colony paper, and when they ſold them for 


gold and ſilver; a regulation equally tyrannical, but much leſs 
effectual than that which it was meant to ſupport. A poſitive law ; 
may render a ſhilling a, legal tender for a guinea. becauſe it may 
direct the courts of juſtice to diſcharge. the debtor who has made 
that tender, But no poſitive law. can oblige a perſon who ſells, goods, 
and who, is at liberty to ſell, or not to. ſell, as he pleaſes, to accept 
of a ſhilling as equivalent to a guinea in the price of them. Not- 
withſtanding any regulation of this kind, it appeared by the courſe 
of exchange with Great Britain, that a hundred. pounds ſterling 
was occaſionally conſidered as equivalent, in ſome of the colonies, 
to a hundred and thirty pounds, and in others to ſo great a ſum as 

eleven 
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eleven hundred counts. curreney this difference in tlie value C 5 a P. 
arifing from the difference in tlie quantity) of paper emitted 


in the different colonies, and in the diſtance and pbalty 
of the term of its final MR Af and redempton. ph. 


No law, therefote, could be more dle than the an of par- 
liament, ſo unjuſtly complained of in the colonies, which' declared 


that no paper currency to be emitted there 1 m time W ang n 
be a r Ws of n ls 


PENSYLVANIA was always more moderate in its” emiflions' of 
paper money than any other of our colonies. Its paper curreney 
accordingly is ſaid never to have ſunk below tlie value of the gold and 

ſilver which was current in the colony before the firſt emiſſion of its 
paper money. Before that emiſſion, the colony had raiſed te de- 
nomination of its coin, and had, by act of aſſembly, ordered five 
ſhillings: ſterling to paſs. in the colony for ſix and three- 
pence, and afterwards for ſix and eight - pence. A pound colony 
currency, therefore, even when that currency was gold and 
ſilver, was more than thirty per cent. below the value of a pound 
ſterling; and when that currency was turned into paper, if was 
ſeldom much more than thirty per cent. below that value. The. 
pretence for raiſing the denomination of the coin, was to prevent 
the exportation of gold and ſilver, by making equal quantities of thoſe 
metals paſs for greater ſums in the colony than they did in the mother 
country. It was found, however, that the price of all goods from 
the mother country roſe exactly in proportibn as they raiſed the 
denomination of their Lal, ſo Gat their gold and ſilver were exported. 
as Faſt : as ever. 


Tur paper of each colony being received in the parent of the 


Fe taxes, for the full value for which it had been iſſued, 
7 it 
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LOO I neceſſarily derived from this uſe ſome additional value, over and 
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4—— above what it would have had, from the real or ſuppoſed diſtance 


of the term of its final diſcharge and redemption. 'This additional 


value was greater or leſs, according as the quantity of paper iſſued 
was more or leſs above what could be employed in the payment of 
the taxes of the particular colony which iſſued it. It was in all the 


colonies very much above what could be employed in this manner. 


A PRINCE, who ſhould enact that a certain proportion of his 
taxes ſhould be paid in a paper money of a certain kind, might 
thereby give a certain value to this paper money ; even though the 
term of its final diſcharge and redemption ſhould depend altogether 
upon the will of the prince. If the bank which iſſued this paper was 


careful to keep the quantity of it always ſomewhat below what could 


eaſily be employed in this manner, the demand for it might be ſuch as 


to make it even bear a premium, or ſell for ſomewhat more in the 
-market than the quantity of gold or filver currency for which it was 
iſſued. Some people account in this manner for what is called the 
Agio of the bank of Amſterdam, or for the ſuperiority of bank 
money over current money ; though this bank money, as they 


pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at the will of the owner, 


The greater part of foreign bills of exchange muſt be paid in bank 


money, that is, by a transfer in the books of the bank; and the 


directors of the bank, they alledge, are careful to keep the whole 
quantity of bank money always below what this uſe occaſions a 
demand for. It is upon this account, they ſay, that bank money 
ſells for a premium, or bears an agio of four or five per cent. 
above the ſame nominal ſum of the gold and filver currency of the 
country. This account of the bank of Amſterdam, however, I 


have reaſon to believe, is altogether chimerical. 


4 | 
A PAPER 
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" & PAPER currency which falls below the value of gold and CHAP. 
filver coin, does not thereby ſink; the value of gold and five.” — 


or occaſion equal quantities of thoſe metals to exchange for 
a ſmaller quantity of goods of any other kind. The propor- 


tion between the value of gold and ſilver and that of goods 
of any other kind, depends in all caſes, not upon the nature 
or quantity of any particular paper money, which may be current 
in any particular country, but upon the richneſs or poverty of 


the mines, which happen at any particular time to ſupply the 
great market of the. commercial world with thoſe metals. It 


depends upon the proportion between the quantity of labour 


which is neceſſary. in order to bring a certain quantity of 


gold. and filver to market, and that which is neceſſary, in 


order to bring thither a certain quantity of any other ſort of. 


Soods. 5 

Ir bankers are reſtrained from iſſuing any circulating bank: 
notes, or notes payable to the bearer, for leſs than a certain: 
ſam; and if they are ſubjected to the obligation of an im 
mediate and unconditional payment of ſuch bank notes as: 
ſoon as preſented, their trade may, with ſafety to the publick, 
be rendered in all other reſpects perfectly free. The late 
multiplication of banking companies in both parts of the 
united kingdom, an event by which many people have been 
much alarmed; inſtead of diminiſhing,. increaſes the ſecurity 
of the publick. It obliges all of them to be more circum- 
ſpe&t in their conduct, and, by not extending their currency 
beyond its due proportion to their caſh; to guard themſelves: 
againſt thoſe malicious runs, which the rivalſhip of ſo many 
competitors is always ready to bring upon them. It reſtrains 
the circulation of each particular company within a narrower 
circle, and reduces their circulating notes to a ſmaller number. 


By; 
7 
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B A* By dwiding the whole circulation into a greater number of 
—— TO the failure of any one company, an accident which, in 
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the courſe of things, muſt ſometimes happen, becomes of leſs 
conſequence to the publick. This free competition too obliges 
all bankers to be more liberal in their dealings with their 
cuſtomers, leſt their rivals ſhould carry them away. In 


general, if any branch of trade, or any diviſion of labour, be 
advantageous to the publick, the freer and more general the 


competition, it will always be the more ſo. 


CH A P.M. 


Of * Accumulation of Capital, or of productive ind. unpro- 
duftive Labour. 


H E RE is one ſort of labour which adds to the value of the 
ſubject upon which it is beſtowed : There is another which 
has. no ſuch. effect. The former, as it produces a value, may be 
called productive; ; the latter unproductive * labour. Thus the 


labour of a manufacturer adds generally to the value of the materials 


which he works upon, that of his own maintenance, and of his 
maſter's profit. I he labour of a menial ſervant, on the contrary, 
adds to the value of nothing. Though the manufacturef has his 
wages advanced to him by his maſter, he, in reality, coſts him no 
expence, the value of thoſe wages being generally reſtored, together 
with a profit, i in the improved value of the ſubje& upon which his 


labour is beſtowed. But the maintenance of a menial ſervant never 
is reſtored. - A man grows rich by employing a multitude of ma- 
nufacturers: He grows poor, by maintaining a multitude of 


menial ſervants, The labour of the latter, however, has its value, 


* Some French authors of great n and ingenuity have uſed thoſe words in a 


different ſenſe. In the laſt chapter of the fourth book, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow that 
their ſenſe is an improper one. 


and 
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and deſerves its reward as well as that of the former. But thalnboured CHAP. 
the manufacturer fixes and realizes itſelf in ſome particular fubject or — 

vendible commodity, which laſts for ſome time at leaſt after 

that labour is paſt. It is, as it were, a certain quantity of labour 


ſtocked and ſtored up to be employed, if neceſſary, upon ſome other 
occaſion. That ſubject, or what is the ſame thing, the price of 


that ſubject, can afterwards, if neceſſary, put into motion a quan- 
tity of labour equal to that which had originally produced it. The 
labour of the menial ſervant, on the contrary, does not fix or 
realize itſelf in any particular ſubject or vendible commodity. His 
ſervices generally periſh in the very inſtant of their performance, 

and ſeldom leave any trace or value behind them, for which an 
_—_— r of ſervice could afterwards be n. 


Tur loben of ſome of the moſt reſpectable orders in the ſociety 
is, like that of menial ſervants, unproductive of any value, and does 
not fix or realize itſelf in any permanent ſubject, or 'vendible 
commodity, which endures after that labour is paſt, and for 
which an equal quantity of labour could afterwards be procured. 
The ſovereign, for example, with all the officers both of juſtice 
and war who ſerve under him, the whole army and navy, are 
unproductive labourers. They are the ſervants of the publick, 
and are maintained by a part of the annual produce of the induſtry, 
of other people. Their ſervice, how honourable, how uſeful, or 
how neceſſary ſoever, produces nothing for which an equal quantity 
of ſervice. can afterwards be procured. The protection, ſecurity, 
and defence of the commonwealth, the effect of their labour this 
year, will not purchaſe its protection, ſecurity, and defence, for 9 
the year to come. In the ſame claſs muſt be ranked, ſome BS, 
both of the graveſt and moſt important, and ſome of the moſt 
frivolous profeſſions: churchmen, lawyers, - phyſicians, men 
of letters of all kinds; players, buffoons, muſicians, opera- 

Vor. I. BEES lingers» ( 
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SQAR. ſingers, opera- dancers, &c. The labour. of the meaneſt of theſe 
3 has a certain value, regulated by the very ſame principles which 


regulate that of every other fort of labour; and that of the nobleſt 
and moſt uſeful, produces nothing which could afterwards pur- 
chaſe or procure an equal quantity of labour. Like the decla- 
mation of the actor, the harangue of the orator, or the tune of 


the muſician, the work of all of them n the very inſtant 


of its * 


BoTn productive and unproductive labourers, and thoſe who 
do not labour at all, are all equally maintained by the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country. This produce, how 
great ſoever, can never be infinite, but muſt have certain limits. 
According, therefore, as a ſmaller or greater proportion of it is in 
any one year employed in maintaining unproductive hands, the 
more in the one caſe and the leſs in the other will remain for the 
productive, and the next year's produce will be greater or ſmaller 
accordingly; the whole annual produce, if we except the ſponta- 
neous productions of the earth, being the effect of productive la- 


Tnovcn the whole annual produce of the land and labour of 
every country, is, no doubt, ultimately deſtined for ſupplying the 
conſumption of its inhabitants, and for procuring a revenue to them; 
yet when it firſt comes either from the ground, or from the hands 
of the productive labourers, it naturally divides itſelf into two 
parts. One of them, and frequently the largeſt, is, in the firſt 


place, deſtined for replacing a capital, or for renewing the pro- 


viſions, materials, and finiſhed work, which had been withdrawn 
from a capital; the other for conſtituting a revenue either to the 
owner of this capital, as the profit of his ſtock ; or to ſome other 
perſon, as the rent of his land. Thus, of the produce of land, 

F 1 | one 
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one part replaces the capital of the farmer; che other pays his E AP, 
profit and the rent of the landlord; and thus conſtitutes a revenue —.— 


both to the owner of this capital, as the profits of his ſtock ; and 


to ſome other perſon, as the rent of his land. Of the produce of 


a great manufacture, in the ſame manner, one part, and that 
always the largeſt, replaces the capital of the undertaker of the 
work; the other pays his profit, and thus conſtitutes a revenue to 
the owner of this e | 


Tur part of the annual produce of the land and labour of any 
country which replaces a capital, never is immediately employed 
to maintain any but productive hands. It pays the wages of pro- 


ductive labour only. That which is immediately deſtined for con- 


ſtituting a revenue either as profit or as rent, may maintain in- 
differently either productive or unproductive n. 


An part of his ſtock a man employs as a capital, he 


always expects is to be replaced to him with a profit. He employs 
it, . therefore, in maintaining productive hands only; and after 


having ſerved in the function of a capital to him, it conſtitutes 


a revenue to them. Whenever he employs any part of it in main- 
taining unproductive hands of any kind, that part is, from that 
moment, withdrawn from his capital, and bee in his ſtoclt re- 


ſerved for Immediate Jn rs vp 5 


Urheber . and thoſe who do not abour at att, 


are all maintained by revenue; either, firſt, by that part of the 


annual produce which is originally deſtined for conſtituting a re- 
venue to ſome particular perſons, either as the rent of land or as 
the profits of ſtock; or, ſecondly, by that part which, though 
originally deſtined for replacing a capital and for maintaining pro- 


ductive labourers only, yet when it comes into their hands, what- 
3 F 2 ever 
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B 9 K ever part of it is over and above their neceſſary ſubſiſtence, may 
＋◻ be employed in maintaining indifferently either productive or un- 
productive hands. Thus, not only the great landlord or the rich 
merchant, but even the common workman, if his wages are con- 
ſiderable, may maintain a menial ſervant; or he may ſometimes 

go to a play or a puppet-ſhow, and ſo contribute his ſhare towards 
maintaining one ſet. of unproductive labourers; or he may pay 

ſome taxes, and thus help to maintain another. ſet, more honours . 

able and uſeful, indeed, but equally unproductive. No part of 

the annual produce, however, which had been originally deſtined : 

to replace a capital, is ever directed towards maintaining unpro- 

ductive hands, till after it has put into motion its full comple- 

ment of productive labour, or. all that it could put into motion 

in the way in which it was employed. The workman muſt have 

earned his wages by work done, before he can employ any part of 

them in this manner. That part too is generally but a ſmall one. 

It is his ſpare revenue only, of which productive labourers have 

ſeldom a great deal. They generally have ſome, however; and 

in the payment of taxes the greatneſs of their number may com- 

penſate, in ſome meaſure, the. ſmallneſs of their contribution. 

The rent of land and the profits of ſtock are every where, there- 
fore, the principal ſources from which unproductive hands derive 
their ſubſiſtence. Theſe are the two ſorts of revenue of which the 

owners have generally moſt to ſpare. They might both maintain 
indifferently either productive or unproductive hands. They ſeem, . 
however, to have ſome predilection for the latter. The expencę of 
a great lord feeds generally more idle than induſtrious people. 

The rich merchant, though with his capital he maintains indu- 
ſtrious people only, yet by his expence, that is, by the employ- 
ment of his revenue, he feeds commonly the oy. ſame ſort as the 
great. lord... 5 


THE 
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bs Tur prop6iticn therefore, betwebn''the productive and anpro- C 1 P. 
ductive hands, depends very much iti every eountry upon the pro- —— 
portion between that part of the annual produce, which, as ſoon 
as it comes either from the groùmd or from the hands of the pro- 
ditive labourers, is deſtined for replaeing a capital, and that which 
is deſtined for conſtituting a revenue, either as rent, or as profit. 
This proportion is very r PANS hs what- it is in youu: | 
countries, Bit i EF IO TY | 
Tus, at preſent, in the'opuſent countries of Eutope; a'very large, 
frequently the largeſt portion of the produce of che land, is deſtined for 
replacing the capital of the rich and independant farmer; the other 
for paying his profits, and the rent of the landlord; But antiently, 
during the prevalency of the feudal government, a very ſmall portion 
of the produce was ſufficient to replace the capital employed in cul» 
tivation. It conſiſted commonly in a few wretched cattle, main« 
tained altogether by the ſpontaneous produce of uncultivated land, 
and which might, therefore, be conſidered as a part of that ſponta- 
neous produce: It generally too belonged to the landlord, and was 
by him advanced to the occupiers of the land. All the reſt of the 
produce properly belonged to him too, either as rent for his land, 
or as profit upon this-paultry capital. The occupies of land were 
generally bondmen, whoſe perſons and effects were equally his pro- 
perty. Thoſe who were not bondmen were tenants at will, and 
though the rent which they paid was often nominally little more 
than a quit- rent, it really amounted to the whole produce of the 
land. Their lord could at all times command their labour in 
peace, and their ſervice in war. Though they lived at a diſtance 
from his houſe, they were equally dependant upon him as his re- 
tainers who lived in it. But the whole produce of the land un- 
doubtedly belongs to him, who can diſpoſe of the labour and ſer - 
vice of all thoſe whom it maintains. In the preſent ſtate of watts = 


* 
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BOOK the ſhare of the landlord ſeldom exceeds a third, ſometimes not a 
L—— fourth part of the whale produce of the land. The rent of land, 
however, in all the improved parts of the country, has been tripled 
and quadrupled ſince thoſe antient times; and this third or fourth 
part of the annual produce Is, it ſeems, three or four times greater 


than the whole had been before. In the progreſs of improvement, 


rent, though it increaſes in proportion to the extent, diminiſhes in 


proportion to the produce of the land. 


Ix the opulent countries of Europe, great Capitals are at preſent 


employed in trade and manufactures. In the ancient ſtate, the 


little trade that was ſtirring, and the few homely and coarſe 
manufactures that were carried on, required but very ſmall ca- 
pitals. Theſe, however, muſt have yielded very large profits. The 
rate of intereſt, was no where leſs than; ten per cent. and their 
profits muſt have been ſufficient to afford this great intereſt. At 
preſent the rate of intereſt, in the improved parts of Europe, is 
no where higher than ſix per cent. and in ſome of the moſt im- 
proved it is ſo low as four, three, and two per cent. Though 
that part of the revenue of the inhabitants which is derived from the 
profits of ſtoek is always much greater in rich than in poor coun- 


tries, it is becauſe. the ſtock is much greater: in r e to the 


ſtock the I are genera] * much lar 
| „ener 
nur age of the nn Tu Wet ahrizifore; which, as PI 
as it comes either from the ground or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, is deſtined for replacing a capital, is 'not only 
mach greater in rich than in poor countries, but bears a much 
greater proportion to that which is immediately deſtinèd for con- 
ſtituting a revenue either as rent or as profit. The funds deſtined 
for the maintenance of productive labour, are not only much 


greater in the former than in the latter, but bear a much greater 


7 ; proportion 
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propbrtion to thoſs which, though th maß be employed to man- 
tain either productiye or unproductive ever have 2 a4 


paris ure yr the eter: e 


(3744 | yt 


Tom: proportion e 4 t different Raw, is acbb e 
mines in every country the general character df tlie inhabitants as 
to induſtry or idleneſs. We are more induſtrious than our fore- 
fathers; becauſe in the preſent times the funds deſtined for the 
maintenance of induſtry, are much greater in proportion to 
thoſe” which are likely to be employed in tlie maintenance of 
idlenefs,' than they were two of three centuries ago. Our an- 
ceſtors were idle for want of a ſufficient encouragement to in- 
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duſtry. It is better, ſays the proverb, to play for nothing, than to 


work for nothing. In niercantile and manufacturing towns, where 
the inferior ranks of people are chiefly maintained by the employ- 
ment of capital, they are in general induſtrious, ſober, and thriv- 
ing; as in many Engliſh, and in moſt Dutch towns. In thoſe 
towns which are principally ſupported by the conftant or occaſional 
reſidence of a court, and in which the inferior ranks of people are 
chiefly maintained by the ſpending of revenue, they are in general 
idle, diſſolute, and poor; as at Rome, Verſailles, Compiegne, 
and Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bourdeaux, there 1s 
little trade or induſtry in any of the parliament towns of France; 
and the inferior ranks of people being chiefly maintained by the 
expence of the members of the courts of juſtice, and of thoſe who 


come to plead before them, are in general idle and poor. The 


great trade of Rouen and Bourdeaux ſeems to be altogether the 


effect of their ſituation, Rouen is neceſſarily the entrep6t of al- 


moſt all the goods which are brought either from foreign coun- 


tries, or from the maritime provinces of France, for the conſump- 
tion of the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux is in the fame manner 
the entrepot of the wines which grow upon the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, and of the rivers which run into it, one of the richeſt wine 

countries 
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B 3 K countries in the world, and which ſeems to produce the wine 
— :fitteſt for exportation, or beſt ſuited to the taſte of foreign nations. 
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Such advantageous ſituations neceſſarily attract a great capital by 
the great employment which they afford it; and the employment 
of this capital is the cauſe of the induſtry of thoſe two cities. In 
the other parliament towns of France, very little more capital ſeems 
to be employed than what is neceſſary for ſupplying their own 
conſumption; that is, little more than the ſmalleſt capital which can 
be employed in them. The ſame thing may be ſaid of Paris, 
Madrid, and Vienna. Of , thoſe three cities, Paris is by far the 
moſt induſtrious; but Paris itſelf is the principal market of all the 
manufactures eſtabliſhed at Paris, and its own conſumption 1 15. the 
principal object of all the trade which it carries on. London, 
Liſbon, -and Copenhagen, ar e, perhaps, the only three cities in 

Europe, which are both the conſtant reſidence of a court, and can 
at the ſame time be conſidered as trading cities, or as cities which 
trade not only for their own conſumption, but for that of other 
cities and countries. The ſituation. of all the three is extremely 
advantageous, and naturally fits them to be the entrepòts of a great 
part of the goods deſtined for the conſumption of diſtant places. 
In a city where a great revenue is ſpent, to employ with advantage 
a capital for any other purpoſe than for ſupplying the conſumption 
of that city, is probably more difficult than in one in which the 
inferior ranks of people have no other maintenance but what they 
derive from the employment of ſuch a capital. The idleneſs of the 
greater part. of the people who are maintained by the expence of 
revenue, corrupts, it is probable, the induſtry of thoſe who ought 
to be maintained by the employment of capital, and renders it leſs 


advantageous to employ a capital there than in other places. 


There was little trade or induſtry in Edinburgh before the union. 
When the Scotch parliament was no longer to be aſſembled in it, 
when it ceaſed to be the neceſſary refidence of the Principal nobility 

4. ; and 
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and gentry of Scotland, it became a city of ſome trade and induſtry. CHAP. 
It ftill continues, however, to be the reſidence. of the principal 2 


courts of juſtice in Scotland, of the boards of cuſtoms and exciſe, 
dc. A conſiderable revenue, therefore, ſtill continues to be ſpent 

in it. In trade and induſtry it is much inferior to Glaſgow, of 
which the inhabitants are chiefly maintained hy the employment of 
capital. The inhabitants of a large village, it has ſometimes been 
obſerved, after having made conſiderable progreſs in manufactures, 
have become idle and poor, in conſequence of a great lord's "ROW g 
taken up his reſidence in their e e | 


Tu E proportion between. capital and revenue, therefore, ſeems 
every where to regulate the proportion between induſtry and 
idleneſs. Wherever capital predominates, induſtry prevails: Where- 
ever revenue, | idleneſs. Every increaſe or diminution of capital, 
therefore, naturally tends to increaſe or diminiſh the real quantity of 
induſtry, the number of productive hands, and conſequently the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the land and labour 


of the country, the real wealth and revenue of all its inhabi- 
tants. | 


CAPITALS are SI by en and diminiſhed by pro- 
di gelity and miſconduct. | | 


| Warn a perſon ſaves from his revenue he adds to his 
capital, and either employs it himſelf in maintaining an additional 
number of productive hands, or enables ſome other perſon to do ſo, 
by lending it to him for an intereſt, that is, for a ſhare of the 
profits. As the capital of an individual can be increaſed only 
by what he faves from his annual revenue or his annual gains, 
fo the capital of a ſociety, which is the ſame with that of all the 
r i930. N individuals 
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individuals who compoſe i well can be increaſed only in che fame 
manner. Py | 


cindy and not induſtry is the immediate caufe of the 
increaſe. of capital. Induſtry, indeed, provides the fabjet which 
parfimony accumulates. But whatever induſtry might acquire, 
if parſimony did not fave and ſtore up, the capital would never 
be the greater. 


Pars1Mony, by increaſi ng the fund which is deſtined for the 


maintenance of productive hands, tends to increaſe the number 


of thoſe hands whoſe labour adds to/ the value of the ſubject 
upon which it is beſtowed. It tends therefore to increaſe the 


exchangeable value of the annual produce of the land and labour 


of the country. It puts into motion an additional quantity of 
induſtry, which gives an additional value to the annual produce. 


Wuar is annually ſaved is as regularly conſumed as what is 
annually ſpent, and nearly in the ſame time too; but it is con- 
ſumed by a different ſett of people. That portion of his re- 
venue which a rich man annually ſpends, is in moſt caſes con- 
ſumed by idle gueſts, and menial ſervants, who leave nothing 
behind them in return for their conſumption. That portion 
which he annually ſaves, as for the fake of the profit it is im- 
mediately employed as a capital, is conſumed in the fame manner, 
and nearly in the ſame time too, but by a different ſett of people, 
by labourers, manufacturers, and artificers, who re-produce with. 
a profit the value of their annual conſumption. His revenue, 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, is paid him in money. Had he ſpent the 


whole, the food, cloathing, and lodging which the wliole could 


have purchaſed, would have been diſtributed among the former 
ſett of people. By ſaving a * of it, as that part is for the 
7 3 ſake 
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ſake of the profit immediately employed as a capital either by © FA? 


| himſelf or by ſome other perſon, the food, cloathing, and lodging, 
which may be purchaſed with it, are neceſſarily reſerved for the latter. 
The ten! is the ny: but the conſumers are different. 


By what a frugal man neatly ſaves, he not "Gals affords 
maintenance to an additional number of productive hands, for 
that or the enſuing year, but, like the founder of a publick 
workhouſe, he eſtabliſnes as it were a perpetual fund for the 
maintenance of an equal number in All times to come. The 


perpetual allotment and deſtination of this fund, indeed, is not 


always guarded by any poſitive law, by any truſt- right or deed of 


— 


mortmain. It is always guarded, however, by a very powerful 


principle, the plain and evident intereſt of every individual to whom 


any ſhare of it ſhall ever belong. No part of it can ever after- 


wards be employed to maintain any but productive hands, without 
an evident loſs to the perſon who thus perverts it from its proper 
deſtination. 


Tux prodigal perverts it in this manner, By not confining 
his expence within his income, he encroaches upon his capital. 
Like him who perverts the revenues of ſome pious foundation 
to profane purpoſes, he pays the wages of idleneſs with thoſe 
funds which the frugality of his forefathers had, as it were, con- 
ſecrated to the maintenance of induſtry. By diminiſhing the 
funds deſtined for the employment of productive labour, he 
neceſſarily diminiſhes, ſo far as depends upon him, the quantity 
of that labour which adds a value to the ſubject upon which it 
is beſtowed, and, conſequently, the value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the whole country, the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants. If the prodigality of ſome was 
not ae by the frugality of others, the conduct of every 
| 3G2 | moo 
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399 * prodigal, by feeding the idle with the bread of the induſtrious, 
WE. tends not only to beggar himſelf, but to impoveriſh his country. 


. inſtead of one, 


Tnovon the expence of the prodignt ſhould be altogether i in 
home-made and no part of it in foreign commodities, its effect 


upon the productive funds of the ſociety would ſtill be the ſame. 
Every year there would ſtill be a certain quantity of food and 
cloathing, which ought to have maintained productive, employed 
in maintaining unproductive hands. Every year, therefore, there 


would ſtill be ſome diminution in what would otherwiſe have 


been the value of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country. 


Tris expence, it may be ſaid indeed, not bilog in foreign 
goods, and not occaſioning any exportation of gold and ſilver, 
the ſame quantity of money would remain in the country as 
before. But if the quantity of food and cloathing, which were 
thus conſumed by unproductive, had been diſtributed among 
productive hands, they would have reproduced, together with a 
profit, the full value of their conſumption. The ſame quantity of 
money would in this caſe equally have remained in the country, 
and there would beſides have been a reproduction of an equal 
value of conſumable goods. There would have been two values 


Tux ſame quantity of money beſides cannot long remain in 


any country, in which the value of the annual produce diminiſhes. 


The ſole uſe of money is to circulate conſumable goods. By 
means of it, proviſions, materials, and finiſned work, are bought 
and ſold, and diſtributed to their proper conſumers. The quantity 
of money, therefore, which can be annually employed in any 
country muſt be determined by the value of the conſumable goods 
annually circulated within it, Theſe muſt conſiſt either in the 


immediate 
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immediate produce of the land and labour of the country itſelf, CH 3 * 
or in ſomething which had been purchaſed with ſome part of thai 


produce. Their value, therefore, muſt diminiſh as the value of 


that produce diminiſhes, and along with it the quantity of money | 


which can be employed in circulating them. But the money 
which by this annual diminution of produce is annually thrown 
out of domeſtick circulation will not be allowed to lie idle. The 


intereſt of whoever poſſeſſes it, requires that it ſnould be employed. 


But having no employment at home, it will, in ſpite of all laws 
and prohibitions, be ſent abroad, and employed in purchaſing 
conſumable goods which may be of ſome uſe at home. Its annual 
exportation will in this manner continue for ſome time to add 


ſomething to the annual conſumption of the country beyond the 


value of its own annual produce. What in the days of its proſ- 
perity had been ſaved from that annual produce, and employed 
in purchaſing gold and filver, will contribute for ſome little time 
to ſupport: its conſumption. in adverſity, The exportation of gold 
and ſilver is, in this caſe, not the cauſe, but the effect of its declen- 


ſion, and may even for ſome little time alleviate the mulery, of wad 
declenſion. 


THE ms of money, on the contrary, muſt in every 
country naturally increaſe. as the value of the annual produce 
Increaſes. The value of the conſumable goods annually circulated. 
within the ſociety being greater, will require a greater quantity 
of money to circulate them. A part of the increaſed produce, 
therefore, will naturally be employed in purchaſing, wherever it 


is to be had, the additional quantity of gold and filyer neceſſary 


for circulating the reſt. The increaſe of thoſe metals will in this 
caſe be the effect, not the cauſe, of the publick proſperity. Gold 
and ſilver are purchaſed every where in the ſame. manner. The 

oon, cloathing, and lodging, the revenue and maintenance of 


— — 
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B 0 & K all thoſe whoſe lobour or ſtock is employed in bringing them from 
— the mine to the market, is the price paid for them in Peru as 
well as in England. The country which has this price to pay, 
will never be long without the quantity of thoſe metals which it 


has occaſion for; and no country will ever long retain a rd 
which it has no occaſion for. 


WHATEVER, kin, we may imagine the real wealth and 
revenue of a country to conſiſt in, whether in the value of the 
annual produce of its land and labour, as plain reaſon ſeems to 
dictate; or in the quantity of the precious metals which circulate 
within it, as vulgar prejudices ſuppoſe ; in either view of the 
matter, every prodigal appears to be a r enn and every 
frugal man a publick benefactor. | | 


Tux eſſects of miſconduct are often the fame as thoſe of pro- 
digality. Every injudicious and unſucceſsful project in agricul- 
ture, mines, fiſheries, trade, or manufactures, tends in the fame 
manner to diminiſh the funds deſtined for the maintenance of 
productive labour. In every ſuch project, though the capital is 
conſumed by productive hands only, yet, as by the injudicious 
manner in which they are employed, they do not reproduce the 
full value of their conſumption, there muſt always be ſome dimi- 


nution m what would otherwiſe have been the productive * of 
the ſociety, 


IT can ſeldom happen, indeed, that the circumſtances of a 
great nation can be much affected either by the prodigality or 
miſcondu& of individuals; the profuſion or imprudence of ſome 
being always more than compintens bs the fr ogality and } goon 
conduct of others. 5 | 


WIT 
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expence, is the paſſion for preſent enjoyment ; which, though ſome- 
times violent and very difficult to be reſtrained, is in general only 
momentary and occafional. But the principle which prompts to 
ſave, is the defire of bettering our condition, a deſire which. 
though gerrerally calm and di ſpaſſionate, comes with us from the 
womb, and never leaves us till we go into the grave. In the 
whole interval which feparates thoſe two moments, there is ſearce 


conpleatly fatisfied with his ſituation, as to be without any 


tation of fortune is the means by which the greater part of men 
moſt vulgar and the moſt obvious; and the moſt likely way of 


what they acquire, either regularly and annually, or upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions. Though the principle of expence, there- 
fore, prevails in almoſt all men upon ſome occaſions, and in 
ſome men upon almoſt all occaſions, yet in the greater part of 
men, taking the whole courſe of their life at an average, the 


dominate * *** 


ceſsful undertakings is every where much greater than that of 
injudicious and unfaccefsfut ones. After all our complaints of 
the frequency of bankruptcies, che unhappy men who fall into- 
this misfortune make but a very ſmall part of the whole number 
engaged: i in trade, and all other forts of buſineſs; not much more 
perhaps than one in a thouſand: Bankruptcy; is perhaps the- 


man. he greater part of men, therefore, ate ſuffleiently care- 
55 | 1 5 777: $110 


perhaps a fingle inftant in which any man is ſo perfectiy and 


with of. alteration: or improvement of any kind. An augmen- | 


propoſe and wiſh to better their condition. It is the means the: | 


principle of frugality ſeems not only to Pan ea to _—__ 


Wr regard to miſconduct, the number of prudent and ſuc- 


greateſt and moſt humihating calamity which can beful an innocent 


Wr regard te profuſion, the principle, which prompts to EHAP. 


HI. 


— 


augmenting their fortune, is to fave and accumulate ſome part of - - 
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BOOK ful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as ſome do not 
avoid the gallows. | 194 
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GREAT nations are never impoveriſhed by private, though they 
Tometimes are by publick prodigality and miſcondut. The whole, 
or almoſt the whole publick revenue, is in moſt countries employed 
in maintaining unproductive hands. Such are the people who 
compoſe a numerous and ſplendid court, a great eccleſiaſtical eſtab- 
liſhment, great fleets and armies, who in time of peace produce 
nothing, and in time of war acquire nothing which can compenſate 
the expence of maintaining them, even while the war laſts. Such 


people, as they themſelves produce nothing, are all maintained 


by the produce of other men's labour. When multiplied, there- 
fore, to an unneceſſary number, they may in a particular year 
conſume ſo great a ſhare of this produce, as not to leave a ſuf- 
ficiency for maintaining the productive labourers, who ſhould re- 
produce it next year. The next year's produce, therefore, will 
be leſs than that of the foregoing, and if the ſame diſorder ſhould 
continue, that of the third year will be ſtill leſs than that of 
the ſecond. Thoſe unproductive hands, who ſhould be main- 
tained by a part only of the ſpare revenue of the people, may 


conſume ſo great a ſhare of their whole revenue, and thereby 


oblige ſo great a number to encroach upon their capitals, upon 


the funds deſtined for the maintenance of productive labour, that 


all the frugality and good conduct of individuals may not be able 
to. compenſate the waſte and degradation of produce occaſioned by 


U 


this violent and forced encroachment. 


Tuls frugality and good conduct, however, is upon moſt oc- 
caſions, it appears from experience, ſufficient to compenſate, not 
only the private prodigality and miſcondu& of individuals, but 
the publick extravagance of government. The uniform, conſtant, 
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and uninterrupted effort of every man to better his ah. 
the principle from which publick and 
opulence is originally derived, is frequently powerful enough to 
maintain the natural progreſs of things towards improvement, in 

ſpite both of the extravagance of government, and of the greateſt 
errors of adminiſtration; Like the unknown principle of animal 
life, it frequently reſtores health and vigour to the vonſtitution, in 


ſpite, not only of the diſeaſe, but of the abſurd preſcriptions of 


the doctor. 


Taz annual produce of the land and labour of any nation can 
be increafed in its value by no other means, but by increaſing either 


the number of its productive labourers, or the productive powers 


of thoſe labourers who had before been employed. The number 
of its productive labourers, it is evident, can never be much 


1 


C HA P. 


national, as well as privat 


increaſed, but in conſequence of an increaſe of capital, or of the 


funds deſtined for maintaining them. The productive powers of 
the ſame number of labourers cannot be increaſed, but in con- 
ſequence either of ſome addition and improvement to thoſe machines 
and inſtruments which facilitate and abridge labour; or of a more 
proper diviſion and diſtribution of employment. In either cafe 
an adlditional capital is almoſt always required. It is by means 
of an additional capital only that the undertaker of any work can 
either provide his workmen with better machinery, or make a more 

proper diſtribution of employment among them. When the work 

to be done conſiſts of a number of parts, to keep every man con- 
ſtantly employed in one way, requires a much greater capital than 
where every man is occaſionally employed in every different part 
of the work. When we compare, therefore, the ſtate of a nation 
at two different periods, and find, chat the annual produce of its 


land and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at the former, 


that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures more nume- 
VOL. 1. 3 H rous 
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BOOK rous and more flouriſhing, and its trade more extenſive, we may 
A be aſſured that its capital muſt have increaſed during the interval 


between thoſe two periods, and that more muſt have been added to 
it by the good conduct of ſome, than had been taken from it either 
by the private miſconduct of others, or by the publick extravagance 
of- government. But we ſhall find this to have been the caſe of 
almoſt all nations, in all tolerably quiet and peaceable times, even 
of thoſe who have not enjoyed the moſt prudent and parſimonious 
governments. To form a right judgement of it, indeed, we muſt 
compare the ſtate of the country at periods ſomewhat diſtant from, 
one another. The progreſs 1 is frequently ſo gradual; that, at near 
periods, the improvement. is. not only not ſenſible, but from the 
declenſion either of certain branches of induſtry, or of certain 
diſtricts of the country, things which ſometimes happen though the 
country in general is in great proſperity; there frequently 


ariſes a ſuſpicion, that the riches and induſtry - of the whole 


are decaying. 


Tux annual produce of the land and labour of England, for 
example, is certainly much greater than it was, a little more than 
a century ago, at the reſtoration of Charles II. Though at 


preſent, few people, I believe, doubt of this, yet during this 


period, five years have ſeldom paſſed away in which ſome book 
or pamphlet has not been publiſhed, written too with ſuch abilities 
as to gain ſome authority with the publick, and pretending to 
demonſtrate that the wealth of the nation was faſt declining, that 
the country was depopulated, agriculture neglected, manufactures 
decaying, and trade undone. Nor have theſe publications been 
all party pamphlets, the wretched offspring of falſhood and venality. 
Many of them have been written by very candid and very intelligent 


people; who wrote nothing but what they believed, and for no. 
other reaſon BY becauſe they believed 3 


Tux 
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Tux annual produce of the land and labour of England again, CHA P. 
was certainly much greater at the reſtoration, than we can ſuppoſe 8 


it to have been about an hundred years before, at the acceſſion of 
Elizabeth. At this period too, we have, all reaſon to believe, the 
country was much more advanced in improvement, than it had been 


about a century before, towards the cloſe of the diſſenſions between 


the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. 


Even then it was, probably, 


in a better condition than it had been at the Norman conqueſt, and 


at the Norman conqueſt, than during the confuſion of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. Even at this early period, it was certainly a more 


improved country than at the invaſion of Julius Czfar, when its 


mhabitants were nearly - in the fame ſtate with the We in 


Noth America. | 


wa each of thoſe periods, however, there was not only much private 


md publick profuſion, many expenſive and unneceſſary wars, great 
perverſion. of the annual produce from maintaining productive to 
maintain unproductive hands; but ſometimes, in the confuſion 
of civil diſcord, ſuch abſolute waſte and deſtruction of ſtock, as 
might be ſuppoſed, not only to retard, as it certainly did, the 
natural accumulation of riches, but to have left the country, at the 
end of the period, poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the 
happieſt and moſt fortunate period of them all, that which has 


paſſed ſince the reſtoration, how many diſorders and misfortunes 


have occurred, which, could they have been foreſeen, not only the 
impoveriſhment, but the total ruin of the country would have been 


expected from them? The fire and the plague of London, the two 


Dutch wars, the diſorders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, 
the four expenſive French wars of 1688, 1701, 1742, and 1756, 
together with the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. In the courſe of 


; Hs » other 


the four French wars, the nation has contracted more than a 
hundred and forty five millions of debt, over and above all the 
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SOUL other extraordinary annual expence which they occaſioned, ſo that 
AG. FI the whole cannot be computed at lefs than two hundred millions. 


So great a ſhare of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, has, fince the revolution, been employed upon 
different occaſions, in maintaining an extraordinary number of un- 
productive hands. But had not thoſe wars given this particular 
direction to fo large a capital, the greater part of it would naturally 
have been employed in maintaining productive hands, whoſe labour 
would have replaced, with a profit, the whole value of their 
conſumption. The value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, would have been conſiderably increaſed 
by it every year, and every year's increaſe would have augmented 
ſtill more that of the next year. More houſes would have been 
built, more lands would have been 1mproved, and thoſe which had 
been improved before would have been better cultivated, more 
manufactures would have been eftabliſhed, and thoſe which had 


been eſtabliſhed before would have been more extended; and to 
what height the real wealth and revenue of the country might, by 
this time, have been raiſed, it is not perhaps very eafy even to 


Bur though the profuſion of government muſt, undoubtedly, 
have retarded the natural progreſs of England towards wealth and 
improvement, it has not been able to ſtop it. The annual produce 
of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, much greater at preſent 
than it was either at the reſtoration or at the revolution. The 
capital, therefore, annually employed in cultivating this land, and 
in maintaining this labour, muſt likewiſe be much greater. In the 
midft of all the exactions of government, this capital has been 
ſilently and gradually accumulated. by the private frugality and 
good conduct of individuals, by their univerſal, continual, and 


| uninterrupted: effort to better their own condition, It is this effort, 
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all former times, and which, it is to be hoped, will do ſo in all 
future times. England, however, as it has never been blefſed with 
a very parſimonious government, fo parſimony has at no time been 
the characteriſtical virtue of its inhabitants. It is the higheſt im- 
pertinence and preſumption, therefore, in kings and miniſters, ta 


pretend to watch over the œcοο of private people, and to 


reſtram their expence either by ſumptuary laws, or by prohibiting 
the importation of foreign luxuries. | They are themſelves always, 
and without any exception, the greateſt ſpendthrifts in the ſociety. 


Let them look well after their own expence,: and they may ſafely | 


truſt private people with theirs. If their own extravagance does not 
ruin the ſtate, gry nde i perl | | 


hd: bügel flnincandhs} Hand psy Müde de poblick 


capital, fo the conduct of thoſe, whoſe expence juſt equals cheir | 


revenue, without either accumulating or encroaching, neither 
| increaſes nor diminiſhes 'it. Some modes of expenee, however, 
ſeem to contribute more to the growth of publick opulence 
than others. 


Tux revenue of an individual may be ſpent, either in things 
which are conſumed immediately, and in which one day's expence 
can neither alleviate nor ſupport that of another; or it may be 
ſpent in things more durable, which can therefore be accumulated, 
and in which every day's expence may, as he chuſes, either alleviate, 

or ſupport and heighten the effect of that of the following day. 
A man of fortune, for example, may either ſpend his revenue 
in a profuſe and ſumptuous table, and in maintaining a great number 
of meniat ſervants, and a multitude of dogs and horfes; or con- 
tenting 


protected by law and allowed by liberty to exert itſelf in the G 
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nb 
manner that is | moſt advantageous, - which has maintained the- 


progreſs of England towards opulence and improvement in almoſt 


B oo K tenting himſelf with a frugal table and few attendants, he may lay 
— out the greater part of it in adorning his houſe or his country villa, 
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in uſeful or ornamental buildings, in uſeful or ornamental furniture, 
in collecting books, ſtatues, pictures; or in things more frivolous, 
jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of different kinds; or, what 
is moſt trifling of all, in amaſſing a great wardrobe of fine clothes, 
like the favourite and miniſter of a great prince who died a few 
years ago. Were two men of equal fortune to ſpend their revenue, 
the one chiefly in the one way, the other in the other, the magni- 
ficence of the perſon whoſe expence had been chiefly in durable 
commodities, would be continually increaſing, every day's expence 
contributing ſomething to ſupport and heighten the effect of that 
of the following day: That of the other, on the contrary, would 
be no greater at the end of the period than at the beginning. The 
former too would, at the end of the period, be the richer man of 
the two. He would have a ſtock of goods of ſome kind or other, 
which, though it might not be worth all that it coſt, would always 
be worth ſomething. No trace or veſtige of the expence of the 
latter would remain, and the effects of ten or twenty years pro- 
fuſion would be as compleatly annihilated as if Pn had never 
exiſted. 


op PÞ 
6.4 


As the one mode of expence is more favourable than the other 
to the opulence of an individual, fo is it likewiſe to that of a nation. 
The houſes, the furniture, the cloathing of the rich, in a little 
time, become uſeful to the inferior and middling ranks of people. 
They are able to purchaſe them when their ſuperiors grow weary of 
them, and the general accommodation of the whole people is thus 
gradually improved, when this mode of expence becomes univerſal 
among men of fortune. In countries which have long been rich, 
you will' frequently find the inferior ranks of people in poſſeſſion 
both of houſes and furniture n good and entire, but of 

which 
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which neither the one could have been built, nor the other have 
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been made for their uſe. What was formerly a ſeat of the family 3 


of Seymour, is now an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage 


bed of James the Iſt of Great Britain, which his Queen brought 


with her from Denmark, as a preſent fit for a ſovereign to make 
to a ſovereign, was, a few years ago, the ornament iof an alehouſe 


at Dunfermline. In ſome ancient cities, which either have been long 
ſtationary, or have gone ſomewhat to decay, you will ſometimes 


ſcarce find a ſingle houſe which could have been built for its preſent 
inhabitants. If you go into thoſe houſes too, you will frequently find 


many excellent, though antiquated pieces of furniture, which are ſtill 


very fit for uſe, and which could as little have been made for them. 
Noble palaces, magnificent villas, great collections of books, ſtatues, 


pictures, and other curioſities, are frequently both an ornament 
and an honour, not only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 


country to which they belong. Verſailles is an ornament and an 


honour to France, Stowe and Wilton to England. Italy ſtill 
continues to command ſome ſort of veneration by the number of 


monuments of this kind which it poſſeſſes, though the wealth which 


produced them has decayed, and the genius which planned them 


ſeems to be e perhaps; from not RN tlie Oe 
employment. Jy 


Tux expence too, which is laid out in durable commodities, 
is favourable, not only to accumulation, but to frugality. If a 


perſon ſhould at any time exceed in it, he can eaſily reform 
without expoſing himſelf to the cenſure of the publick. To reduce 


very much the number of his ſervants, to reform bis table from 
great profuſion to great frugality, to lay down his equipage after he 
has once ſet it up, are changes which cannot eſcape the obſervation 
of his neighbours, and which are ſuppoſed to imply ſome ac- 
Eknowled gement of preceding bad 0 uct, Hows therefore, of thoſe 


4 1 who 
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B 0.0 K who have once been 99 a as to launch out too 
fur into this ' fort of expence, have afterwards. the courage 


has, at any time, been at too great an expence in building, 


expence; and when a perſon ſtops ſhort, he appears to do 


ſatisfied his fancy. | F 


| hoſpitality. Of two or three hundred weight of proviſions, which 


employed in ſetting to work, maſons, carpenters, upholſterers, 


have been diſtributed among a till greater number of people, 


exchangeable value: of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country. | 


or benbu 1 than the other. * a man of fortune 
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to reform, till ruin and bankruptcy oblige them. But if a perſon 


in furniture, in books or pictures, no imprudence can be in- 
ferred from his changing his conduct. Theſe are things in which 
farther expence is frequently rendered unneceſſary by former 


ſo, not becauſe he has exceeded his fortune, but becauſe he has 


Tur expence, beſides, that is laid out in durable com- 
modities, gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater number 
of. people, than that which is employed in the moft profuſe 


may ſometimes be ſerved up at a great feſtival, one-half, perhaps, 
is thrown to the dunghill, and there is always a great deal waſted 
and abuſed. But if the expence of this entertamment had been 


mechanicks, a quantity of proviſions, of equal value, would 


who would have bought them in penny-worths . and pound 
weights, and not have loſt or thrown away. a ſingle ounce 
of them. In the one way, beſides, this expence maintains pro- 
ductive, in the other nnen hands. In the one way, 
therefore, it increaſes, in the other, it does not increaſe, the 


1 worry nt, ee by all this be adit to mean, 
that tlie one fpecies of expence always bhetokens a more liberal 


ſpends 
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ſpends his revenue chiefly in hoſpitality, he ſhares the greater & Uf AP. 
part of it with his friends and | companions; but when he — 8 


employs it in purchaſing ſuch durable commodities, he often 
ſpends the whole upon his own perſon, and gives nothing, 
to any body without an equivalent. The latter ſpecies of ex- 
pence, therefore, eſpecially when directed towards frivolous 


trinkets, gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only a 'trifling, but 
a baſe and falfiſh diſpoſition. All that 1 mean is, that the 
one ſort of expence, as it always occaſions ſome accumu« 
lation of valuable commodities, as it is more favourable to 
ptivate frugality, and, conſequently, to the increaſe of the 


publick capital, and as it maintains productive, gather than 
unproductive hands, conduces oat Sas amy 


growth 1 . 


objects, the htthe ornaments of dreſs and furniture, jewels, 
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it is to be reſtored to him, and that in the mean time the bor- 


value with a profit. He can, in this caſe,” both reſtore the capital 


ployed in both theſe ways, but in the former much more frequently 
| ſoon beruined, and he who lends to him will generally have occaſion 
therefore, is in all caſes, where groſs uſury is out of the queſtion, 


the other; yet, from the regard that all men have for their own | 
intereſt, we may be aſſured, that it cannot happen fo very fre- 
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5 E ant which is lent at intereſts 18 ee e as 
a capital by the lender. He expects that in due time 


rower is to pay him a certain annual rent for the uſe of it. The 
borrower may uſe it either as a capital, or as a ſtock reſerved for 
immediate conſumption. If he uſes it as a capital, he employs it 
ini the maintenance of productive labourers, who reproduce the 


and pay the intereſt without alienating or encroaching upon any 
other ſource of revenue. If he uſes it as a ſtock reſerved for im- 
mediate conſumption, he acts the part of a prodigal, and diſſipates 
in the maintenance of the idle, what was deſtined for the ſupport 
of the induſtrious. He can, in this caſe, neither reſtore the capital 
nor pay the intereſt, without either alienating or encroaching upon 
ſome other ſource of revenue, ſuch as the property or the rent 


of land. 

Taz ſtock which is lent at intereſt, is, no doubt, occaſionally em- 
than in the latter. The man who borrows in order to ſpend will 
to repent of his folly. To borrow or to lend for ſuch a purpoſe, 
contrary to the intereſt of both parties; and though it no 


doubt happens ſometimes that people do both the one and 


quently as we are ſometimes apt to imagine. Aſk any rich man 
| of 
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eftcopmenrnradunts, 00; d of the two ſorts aß people he has eng pa 
lent the: greater part of his: ſtock, to thoſe Who, he thinks, will — 


emploꝝ it profitably, or to thoſe who will ſpendiit idly, and he will 
laugh at you for Propoſing the queſtion. Even among borrowers, 
therefore, not the people in the world moſt famous for frugality, 
the number of the frugal and induſtrious _ ae * 
eps bn 3 DN ot: % abtun 


mn . J | 
4 . pf _ ” " 4 
s 3 " 31 | 3 : 4300 l 4 4 . * ** * 


Tur only FA to whom lock i is ee lent, Wen weir 
being expected to make any very profitable uſe of it, are country 
gentlemen who borrow upon mortgage. Even they ſcarce ever 
borrow merely to ſpend. What they borrow, one may ſay, is 
commonly ſpent before they borrow it. They have generally con— 
ſumed ſo great a quantity of goods, advanced to them upon credit 
by ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, that they find it neceſſary. to borrow: 
at intereſt in order to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces the 
capitals of thoſe ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, which the country gen- 
Hemen could not have replaced from the rents of their eſtates. It: 
15-not. properly borrowed in order to be ſpent, but in ben to 
Parese a Kn which had Deen ao ng before. 


” g $30 


 ALMosT all loans at intereſt” are made in money, either of 
paper, or of gold and ſilver. But what the borrower really wants, 
and what the lender really ſupplies him with, is, not the money, 
but the money's worth, or the goods which it can purchaſe, 
If he wants it as a ſtock for immediate conſumption, it is thoſe : 

goods only which he can place in that ſtock. If he wants it as ; 
a: capital for employing induſtry, it 1s from thoſe goods only that 
the induſtrious can be furniſhed with the tools, materials, and 
maintenance, neceſſary for carrying on their work. By means of 
the loan, the lender, as it were, aſſigns to the borrower his right 
to a certain portion of the annual produce of the land and labour a 
Wor * country, to be employed as the borrower pleaſes. | 


1 I 2. THe: 


—— — - — — 
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Tee quantity of Rock, therefore, or, as it is commonly ex- 


preſſed, of money which can be lent. at intereft in any country. 


is not regulated by the value of the money, whether paper or 
coin, which ſerves as the inſtrument of the different loans 
made in that country, but by the value of that part of the 
annual produce which, as ſoon as it comes either from the 
ground, or from the hands of the productive labourers; is deſtined 
not only for replacing a capital, but ſuch a capital as the owner 
does not care to be at the trouble of employing himſelf. As fach 

capitals are commonly lent out and paid back in money, they 
conſtitute what is called the monied intereſt, It is diſtinct, not 
only from the landed, but from the trading and manufacturing 
intereſts, as in theſe laft the o ners themſelves employ their own 
capitals, Even in the monied intereſt, however, the money is, 
as it were, but the deed of aſſignment, which conveys from one 
hand to another thoſe capitals which the owners do not care to 
employ themſelves. Theſe capitals may be greater in almaſt any 
proportion, than the amount of the money which ſerves as the 
urſtrument of their conveyance ; the ſarae pieces of money ſuc- 
ceſſively ſerving for many different loans, as well as for many 
different purchaſes. A, for example, lends to W a thouſand 
pounds, with which W immediately purchaſes of B a thouſand 
pounds worth of goods. B having no occaſion for the money 
himſelf,” lends the identical pieces to X, with which X immediately 


| purchaſes of C another thouſand pounds worth of goods. C in the 


ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, lends them to V, who 
again purchaſes goods with them of D. In this manner the fame 
pieces, either of coin, or of paper, may, in the courſe of a few 
days, ferve as the inſtrument of three different loans, and of three 
different purchaſes, each of which i is, in value, equal to the whole 
amount of thoſe pieces. What the three monied men A, B. and 
C, aſſign to the three borrowers, W, X, Y, is e power of 


making thoſe purchaſes. In this power conſiſt both the value and 
the 
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equal to the value of the goods which can be .purchaſed with ita 


and is three times greater than that of the money with which the 


purchaſes are made. Thoſe loans, however, may be all perfectly 
well fecured, the goods purchaſed by the different debtors being 


ſo employed, as, in due time, to bring back, with à profit,” an 
equal value either of coin or of paper. And as the fame pieces of 
money can thus ſerve as the inſtrument of different loaus to 
three, or, for the ſame reafon, to thirty times their value, 
ſo they may een ſerye as . 
en . 


"x : 74 1 \ 


A carrTar lent at intereſt may, in this manner; be conſidered 


as an aſſignment from the lender to the borrower of a certain 
conſiderable portion of the annual produce z upon condition that the 
borrower in return ſhall, during the continuance of the loan, armugily 
aſſign to the lender a ſmaller portion, called the intereſt ; and at the 
end of it a portion equally confiderable with that which had 
originally been aſſigned to him, called the repayment. Though 
money, either coin or paper, ferves generally as the deed. of 
alfſignment both to the ſmaller, and to the more confiderable 
portion, it is itfelf altogether 91 er is __— 
* 


In gooprelek a8 that ſhure of the annual baus ch, us 
Don as it comes either from the grotind, or from the hands ol the 
productive labourers, is deftined for replacing a eapitul, inereaſts 
in any country, what is called the monied irtereſt naturally 
increaſes with it. The increaſe of thoſe particular capitals from 
which the owners wiſh to derive a revenue, without being at 
the trouble of employing them themſelves, naturally accompanies | 
the general inereaſe beans 1: ar in ather words, as \fhock 


£0 7 D tutti increaſes; 
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B 90 K increaſes, the quantity of ſtock to be lent at intereſt grows ne 
| ny 1 and greater. 21 11 7 


As the quantity of ſtock to be lent at intereſt increaſes, the in- 
tereſt, or the price which muſt be paid for the uſe of that ſtock, 
' neceſſarily diminiſhes, not only from thoſe general cauſes which 
make the market price of things commonly diminiſh as their quan- 
tity increaſes, but from other cauſes which are peculiar to this 
particular caſe. As capitals increaſe in any country, the profits 
which can be made by employing them neceſſarily diminiſh, It 
becomes gradually more and more difficult to find within the coun- 
try a profitable method of employing any new capital. There 
ariſes in conſequence a competition between different. capitals, . the - 
owner of one endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of that employment 
which is occupied by another. But upon moſt occaſions he can 
hope to. juſtle that other out of this employment, by no other 
means but by dealing upon more reaſonable terms. He muſt not: 
only ſell what he deals in ſomewhat cheaper, but in order ta get it. 
to ſell, he muſt ſometimes too buy it dearer.. The demand for pro- 
ductive labour, by the increaſe of: the funds which are deſtined 
for maintaining it, grows.every day greater and greater. Labourers 
eaſily find employment, but the owners of. capitals find. it difficult 
to get labourers to employ. Their competition raiſes the wages 
of labour, and ſinks the profits of ſtock But when the profits 
which can be made by the uſe of a capital are in this manner di- 
miniſhed as it were at both ends, the price which can be paid for 
the uſe of it, that is the rate of intereſt, muſt neceſſarily be. di-- 
miniſhed with. them. 


Mx. Locke, Nir- Law, and Mr. Monteſquiou, as well as many 
other writers, ſeem to have imagined that the increaſe of the 


quantity of gold and ſilver, in conſequence of the diſcovery of 
4: the. 
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the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, was the real cauſe of the lowering & on 1. . 
the rate of intereſt through the greater part of Europe. Thoſe — 


metals, they ſay, having become of leſs value themſelves, the uſe 
of any particular portion of them neceſſarily became of leſs value 


too, and conſequently the price which could be paid for it. This 


notion, which at firſt ſight” ſeems ſo plauſible, has been ſo fully 
expoſed by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing more about it. The following very ſhort and plain argu- 


ment, however, may ſerve to explain more ine the fallacy 
which ſeems to have muſled thoſe One 


7 


| * 


Brrokr e the diſcovery of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, ten per cent. 


ſeems to have been the common rate of intereſt through the greater 
part of Europe. It has ſince that time in different countries ſunk 


to ſix, five, four, and three per cent. Let us ſuppoſe that in every 


particular country the value of ſilver has ſunk preciſely in the ſame 


proportion as the rate of intereſt; and that in thoſe countries, for 


example, where intereſt has been reduced from ten to five per 


. 


cent. the ſame quantity of ſilver can now purchaſe juſt half the 
quantity of goods which it could have purchaſed before. This 


ſuppoſition will not, I believe, be found any where agreeable to 


the truth, but it is the moſt favourable to the opinion which we 
are going to examine; and even upon this ſuppoſition it is utterly 
impoſſible that the lowering of the value of filver could have the 
ſmalleſt tendency to lower the rate of intereſt, If a hundred 


pounds are in thoſe countries now of no more value than fifty 


pounds were then, ten pounds muſt now be of no more value than 
five pounds were then. Whatever were the cauſes which lowered 
the value of the capital, the ſame muſt neceſſarily have lowered 
that of the intereſt, and exactly in the ſame proportion. The pro- 
portion between the value of tlie capital and that of the intereſt, 
muſt have remained the ſame, though the rate had never been 
| altered, 
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202 K Altered. By altering the rate, on the contrary, the proportion 
wy between thoſe two values is neceſſarily altered, If a hundred 


| labourer. When that is increaſed, therefore, his wages appear 


pounds now ure worth no more than fifty were then, five pounds 
now cw be worth no more than two pounds ten ſhillings were 
then. By reducing the rate of intereſt, therefore, from ten to 


; Nee noh= pre uſe of a capital, which is fappoſed to 


be equal to one-half of its former value, an intereſt which is * 
to one-fourth only of the value of the former intereſt, 


Anv increaſe in the quantity of filver, white that of the com- 
modities circulated by means of it remained the ſame, could have 
no other effect than to diminiſh the value of that metal, The no- 
minal value of all forts of goods would be greater, but their real 
value would be preciſely the fame as before. They would be ex- 
changed for a greater number of pieces of filver; but the quantity 
of labour which they could command, the number of people whom 


they could maintain and employ, would be previſely the ſame. 
The capital of the country would be the ſame, though a greater 


number of pieces might be requiſite for conveying any equal 
partion of it from one hand to another. The deeds of aſſignment, 


like the conveyances of a verboſe attorney, would de more cum- 
berſome, but the thing aſſigned would be preciſely the ſame as 


before, and could produce only the ſame effects. The funds for 
maintaining productive labour being the ſame, the demand for it 
would be the ſame. Its price or wages, therefore, though no- 
minally greater, would really be the ſame. They would be paid 


in a greater number of pieces of filver; but they would purchaſe 


only the ſame quantity of goods. The profits of ſtock would be 
the ſame both nominally and really. The wages of labour ate 
commonly computed by the quantity of ſilver which is paid to the 


greater than 
before. 


to be increaſed, though they may fometinies be no 


before. But the profits of ſtock are not computed by the num- 2 AP. 

ber of pieces of ſilver with which they are paid, but by the pro- 

portion which thoſe pieces bear to the hole capital employed. 1 

Thus in A particular country five ſhillings a week are ſaid to be 

the common wages of labour, and ten per cent. the common 

profits of ſtock. But the whole capital of the country being the 

ſame as before, the competition between the different capitals of 

individuals into which it was divided would likewiſe be the ſame. 

They would all trade with the ſame advantages and diſadvantages. 

The common proportion between capital and profit, therefore, 

would be the ſame, and conſequently the common intereſt of mo- 

ney; what can commonly be given for the uſe of money being 

neceſſarily regulated . what can nme, 15 _— 20 the uſe 

a it. 49 
"Any incres in e quantity of — day 

within the country, while that of the money which circulated 

them remained the ſame, would, on the contrary, produce many 

other important effects, belides that of raiſin g the value of che 

money. The capital of the country, though it migiit nomin ally 

be the ſame, would really be augmented. It might continue to be 

expreſſed by the ſame quantity of money, but it would command a 4 

greater quantity of labour. The quantity of productive labour 
which it could maintain and employ would be increaſed, and con- 
ſequently the demand for that labour. Its wages would naturally 


K They might 


riſe with the demand, and yet might appear to ſink. 
be paid with a ſmaller quantity of money, but that ſmal ler qulantity 
might” purchaſe a greater quantity of goods than a greater had 
done before. The Profits of ſtock wotild be diminiſhed both really 
and in appearance. The whole capital of the edantry being aug- 
- mented, the competition betwern the different capitals of Which 
it wis compoſed, "Would naturally b8'Sugmented along with E „ * 
N Vo. „ 3 K | The 

| .. 3 * a vt > 4 
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BOOK The owners of thoſe particular capitals would be obliged to content 

— themſelves with a ſmaller proportion of the produce of that labour 
which their reſpective capitals employed. The intereſt of money, 
keeping pace always with the profits of ſtock, might, in this man- 
ner, be greatly diminiſhed, though the value of money, or the 
— of —_ whack any e ſum could e was 


| i fond countries the intereſt of money has boen prohibited by 
® EEE: law. But as ſomething can every where be made by the uſe of 
| money, ſomething ought every where to be paid for the uſe of it. 
This regulation, inſtead of preventing, has been found from expe- 
rience to. increaſe the evil of uſury; the debtor being obliged to 
| pay, not only for the uſe of the money, but for the riſk which his 
creditor runs by accepting a compenſation for that uſe. He is 


C | | qbliged, nen hangs from the 


In n * intereſt is nenflinted, the law, in onler to 
prevent the extortion of uſury, generally fixes the higheſt rate 
which can be taken without incurring a penalty. This rate ought 
dAlways to be ſomewhat: above the loweſt market price; or the price 

which is commonly paid for the uſe of money by thoſe who can 

give the moſt undoubted ſeenrity. If this legal rate ſhould be fixed 
below. the loweſt market rate, the effects of this fixation muſt be 
nearly the ſame as thoſe. of a total prohibition of intereſt, The 
creditor will not lend his money for leſs, than the uſe of it is worth, 
and the debtor muſt pay him for the riſk which he runs by ac- 
cepting the full value of that uſe. If it is ved preciſely at the 
loweſt, market price, it ruin with honeſt people, who: reſpect the 
laws of their country, the, credit gf all thoſe who cannot give the 


+. very, beſt ſecurity, and obliges them to have recourſe to exorbitant 
| of | * © 7 ofarers. 
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good ſecurity at four and fout and 4 Half, che Preſent IO 
TINA is, dne r e o Nie aof 


1 


Tis legit rate; if 1s bo be obſerved; though Wee nn 7 


what above, ought not to be much abbve the lowreſt market rate. 
If the legal rate of intereſt in Gteat Britain, for example, Was 

. fixed fo high as eight or ten per cent. the greater part of the money 
which was to be lent, would be lerrt to prodigals and to ectors, 
who alone would be N 0 to give" this” high inteteft. Sobet 
peopte, Who will give for the” ufe of money no mord than a part 


of what they are likely to make by the afe of it, would not 1 


into the competition. A great part of the capital of the country 
would thus be kept out of the hamds which were moſt likely to make 
a profitable and advantageous uſe of it,” and thrown "init the 
which were moſt Hkely to wiſte and deſtroy it.” Where” ths kept 
rate of intereſt, on the contrary, is fixed but à very firtte above ths 
loweſt” market rate, ſober people are mhivenſally preferrett, as bor 
rowers, to prodigals and projectors. The perſört he lenids 
money gets nearly as tweli intereft from the” former as he dares to 
take from the Tatter, and his money is much fafef fr the Hands Gt 
the one ſett of people than in thoſe Cr the other. A great part of 
the capital of the country is thus thrown into the hands in which 
it 18 moſt likely to be leres with nne 1 


9 14 * *. 
+ 1 


in 


175 law can „ os common rate of intereſt below the 


loweſt ordinary mark te at the time when that law is made. Not- 


"2 
withſtanding the edict of 766, by which the French king attempted * 


to reduce the rate of intereſt from five to four per cent 


* ba 


continued to be lent ! in France at gg, per cent.; the | being. i. 
evaded it in ſeveral different ways. Ll 1 
* 3K2 Tun 
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uſtifers; In u country, ſuch 4s Great Briten bete none) is 9 0 R 
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Tux ordinary market price of land, it is to be obſerved, depends 


| PE. ry every where upon the ordinary market rate of intereſt. The per- 


ſon who has Aa capital from which he wiſhes- to derive: a revenue, 
without taking the trouble to employ it himſelf, deliberates whether 


he ſhould buy land with it, or lend it out at intereſt. The ſu perior 
ſecurity of land, together with ſome other advantages which al- 


moſt every v where attend upon this ſpecies of property, will generally 
diſpoſe him. to content himſelf with a ſmaller- revenue from land, 
than what he might have by lending out his money at intereſt. 
Theſe adyantages are ſufficient to compenſate a certain differ- 
ence of revenue; but they will com penſate a certain difference 
only; and if the rent of land ſhould fall ſhort of the intereſt of 
money by a greater difference, nobody would buy land, which 
would ſoon reduce its ordinary price. On the contrary, if the 


advantages ſhould much more than compenſate the difference, 


every body would buy land, which again would ſoon raiſe its ordi- 
nary price. When intereſt was at ten per cent. land Was com- 
monly ſold for ten and twelve years purchaſe. As intereſt ſunk 


to ſix, five, and four per cent. the price of land roſe to twenty, 


five and. twenty, and thirty years purchaſe. The market rate of 
intereſt is higher in France than in England; and the common 
price of land is lower. In England it commonly ſells at thirty ; in 
France at twenty years ae / 
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o n 
of the Aﬀerent Employment of Copies,” 107 n 


H 0 UG H all capitals are deſtined for the maintenance of CHAP, 
productive labour only, yet the quantity of that labour, Mh CRP: | 
which equal capitals are capable of putting into motion, varies 
extreamly according to the diverſity of their employment; as does 
likewiſe the value which that employment adds to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country. , 


4 


A CAPITAL may be employed in four different ways: either, 
firſt, in procuring the rude produce annually required for the uſe 
and conſ umption of the ſocie 7 or, ſecondly, i in manufacturing 
and preparing that rude produ for immediate uſe and conſump- 
tion; or, thirdly, in tranſporting either the rude or manufactured 
produce from the places where they abound to thoſe where they 
are wanted; or, laſtly, in dividing particular portions of either 
into ſuch ſmall parcels as ſuit the occaſional demands of thoſe who 

want them. In the firft way are employed the capitals of all thoſe: , 
who undertake the improvement or cultivation of lands, mines, 
or fiſheries; in the ſecond, thoſe of all maſter manufacturers; 
in the third, thoſe of all wholeſale merchants; and in the | | 
fourth, thoſe of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive that a. | 1 
capital ſhould be employed in any way which may not be claſſed - {.* "> 
3 ſome one or other of t oſe four, Us. 1 8 Wy 

28S © 2h 

k of thoſe y methods of emplazing w capital. i 18 ellantially * 

neceſſary either to the exiſtence or extenſion of the other three, 


ar to 0 general conveniency ES the ſogiety. | e ot 
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Unite a capital was employed in furniſhing rude produce to a 
certain degree of abundance, neither manufactures nor trade of 


any kind could exiſt, 


UNLEss a capital was employed i in manufacturing that part of 
the rude produce which requires a good deal of preparation before 
it can be fit for uſe and conſumption, it either would never be 
produced, becauſe there could be no demand for it; or if it was 
produced ſpontaneouſly, it would be of no value in exchange, and 
could add nothing to the wealth of the ſociety. | 


UNLEss a capital was employed in tranſporting either the rude 
or manufactured produce from the places where it abounds to 
thoſe where it is wanted, no more of either could be produced 
than was neceſſary for the confumption of the neighbourhood. 
The capital of the merchant exchanges the ſurplus produce of 


one place for that of another, and thus encourages the induſtry 
and increaſes the enjoyments of both, 


4 


Unuzss 2 capital was employed in breaking and dividing certain 


portions either of the rude or manufactured produce, into ſuch 
ſmall parcels as ſuit the occaſional demands of thoſe who want 
them, every man would be obliged to purchaſe a greater quantity 
of the goods he wanted, than his immediate occaſions required. 
If there was no ſuch trade as a butcher, for example, every man 


would be obliged to purchaſe a whole ox or a whole ſheep» at a 


time. This would generally be inconvenient to. the rich, and much 
more fo to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to purchaſe a 


month's or fix months proviſions at a time, a great part of the ſtock 


which he employs as a capital, in the inſtruments of his trade, "or in 


the furniture of his bo: oa and which AFG him a revenue. he would 


4 n immediate 
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immediate conſumption, and which yields: him no revenue Þ ka P. 
Nothing can be more convenient for ſuch a perſon than to be able 


to purchaſe his ſubſiſtence from day to day, or even from hour to 
hour as he wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ almoſt 
his whole ſtock as a capital. He is thus enabled to furniſh work 
to a greater value, and the profit which he makes by it in this way 
much more than compenſates the additional price which the profit 
of the retailer impoſes upon the goods. The prejudices of ſome 
political writers againſt ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, are altogether 
without foundation, So far is it from being neceſlary either to 
tax them or to reſtrict their numbers, that they can never be 
multiplied ſo as to hurt the publick, though they may ſo as to 


hurt one another. The quantity of grocery goods, for example, 


which can be fold in a particular town, is limited by the demand 
of that town and neighbourhood. The capital, therefore, which 
ean be employed in the grocery trade cannot exceed what is ſuf- 
ficient to purchaſe that quantity. If this eapital is divided 
between two different grocers, their competition will tend to make 


both of them ſell cheaper, than if it were in the hands of one only; 


and if it were divided among twenty, their competition would be 
juſt ſo much the greater, agd the chance of their combining to- 
gether, in order to raiſe the price, juſt ſo much the leſs. Their 


competition might perhaps ruin. ſome of themſelves ; but to take 


care of this is the buſineſs of the parties concerned, and it may 
| ſafely be truſted to their diſcretion. It can never hurt either the. 
conſumer, or the producer; on the contrary, it muſt tend to make 
the retailers both ſell cheaper and buy dearer, than if the whole 
trade was monopolizgd by one or two perſons. Some of them, 

perhaps, may ſometimes decoy a weak cuſtomer to buy whit he- 
PL. no "occaſion for. This evil, however, is of too little impor- 
tance to deſerve the publick attention, nor would it neeeſſarily be: 
prevented by reſtricting their numbers. It is not the h 
8 0 
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B 4 * K of ale-houſes, to give the moſt ſuſpicious example, that occaſions 
2 general diſpoſition to drunkenneſs among the common people; 


but that diſpoſition ariſing from other cauſes neceſſarily gives em- 
ployment to a multitude of ale-houſes. 


Tur perſons whoſe capitals are employed in any of thoſe four 
ways are themſelves productive labourers. Their labour, when 
properly directed, fixes and realizes itſelf in the ſubject or vendible 
commodity upon which it is beſtowed, and generally adds to its 
price the value at leaſt of their own maintenance and conſumption, 
The profits of the farmer, of the manufacturer, of the merchant, 
and retailer, are all drawn from the price of the goods which the 
two firſt produce, and the two laſt buy and fell. Equal capitals 
however, employed in each of thoſe four different ways, will put 
mto motion very different quantities of productive labour, and aug- 
ment too in very different proportions the value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the ſociety to which they 


belong. 


* 


Tux capital of the retailer replaces, together with its profits, 
that of the merchant of whom he purchaſes goods, and thereby en- 
ables him to continue his buſineſs. The retailer himſelf is the only 
productive labourer whom it employs. In his profits, conſiſts the 


whole value which its employment adds to the annual produce of 
the and and labour of the — 


Tur capital of the wholeſale merchant replaces, together with 


their profits, the capitals of the farmers and manufacturers of whom 
he purchaſes the rude and manufactured produce which he deals 
in, and thereby enables them to continue their reſpective trades. 


It is by this ſervice chiefly that he contributes indirectly to ſupport 


the productive labour of the ſociety, and to increaſe the value of 


its 
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ts annual produce. His capital employs too the alors and CHAP 


and it augments the price of thoſe goods by the value, not only 
of his profits, but of their wages. This is all the productive 


labour which it immediately puts into motion, and all the value 28 


- Which it immediately adds to the annual produce. Its operation 


in both theſe n is a good deal ſuperior to * of the ma 
of. the. retailer. 


Phi of the capital of the maſter manufacturer is employed as a' 
fixed capital in the inſtruments of his trade, and replaces, together 
with its profits, that of ſome other artificer of whom he purchaſes 


them. Part of his circulating capital is employed in purchaſing 


materials, and replaces, with their profits, the capitals of the farmers 


and miners. of whom he purchaſes them. But a great. part of it is 
always, either annually, or in a much ſhorter period, diſtributed 
among. the. different workmen whom he employs. It augments 
the value of thoſe materials by their wages, and by their maſters 
profits upon the whole ſtock of wages, . materials, and inſtruments 
of trade employed in the bufineſs. It puts into motion, there- 


fore, a. much greater quantity of productive labour, and adds a: 
much greater value to the annual produce of the land and labour 


of the ſociety, than an equal capital i in the hands of any whole-- 


ſale merchant. 7 


No equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity of - codaftive 
labour than that of the farmer. Not only his labouring ſervants, . 


but his labouring cattle, are productive labourers. In agriculture 
too nature labours along with man; and though her labour coſts no 
expence, its produce has its value, as well as that of the moſt expen- 
fiveworkmen; The moſt important operations of agriculture ſeem 

intended, not.ſo much to increaſe, though they do that too, as to 
Vor. I. 0 3 L. SAR direct 


carriers who tranſport his goods from one place to another, Fe." 
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| | B 9 E Airect the fertility of nature towards the production of the plante 
| wiv moſt profitable to man. A field overgrown with briars and brambles 
may frequently produce as great a quantity of vegetables as the 
beſt cultivated vineyard or corn field, Planting and tillage fre- 
quently regulate more than they animate the active fertilty of 
nature; and after all their labour, a great part of the work always 
remains to be done by her. The labourers and labouring cattle, 
therefore, employed in agriculture, not only occaſion, like the 
workmen in manufactures, the reproduction of a value equal to 
their own conſumption, or to the capital which employs them, 
together with its owners profits; but of a much greater value. Over 
and above the capital of the farmer and all its proſits, they regu- 
larly occaſion the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. This 
rent may be conſidered as the produce of thoſe powers of nature, 
the uſe of which the landlord lends to the farmer. It is greater 

or ſmaller according to the ſuppoſed extent of thoſe powers, or, 

in other words, according to the ſuppoſed natural -or improved 
Fertility of the land. It is the work of nature which remains after 
deducting or compenſating every thing which can be regarded as 

the work of man. It is ſeldom leſs than a fourth, and frequently 

/ more than a third of the whole produce. No equal quantity of 
productive labour employed in manufactures can ever occaſion ſo 
great a reproduction. In them nature does nothing ; man does 
all; and the reproduction muſt always be in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the agents that occaſion it. The capital employed in 
agriculture, therefore, not only puts into motion a greater quantity 
of productive labour than any equal capital employed in manu- 
factures, but! in proportion too to the quantity of productive labour 


which it employs, it adds a much greater value to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country, to the cal wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the ways in Which a 


7 . capital 


| 
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Tur nd ee in the e end in n trade 
of any ſociety, muſt always reſide within that ſociety. Their em- 
ployment is confined almoſt to a preciſe ſpot, to the farm, and 
to the ſhop of the retailer. They muſt generally too, though 
OR to this, wie: Padres» 1 
nne 8 


Tux capital of a wholefate merchatit, on the contrary, feems: 
to have no fixed or neceſſary reſidence any-where, but may wander 
bout from place to place, according as it can either buy cheap or 
Ml dear. 


Tut capital of the manufacturer muſt no doubt reſide where 
the manufacture is carried on; but where this ſhall be, is not always 
neceſſarily determined. It may frequently be at a great diſtance 
both from the place where the materials grow, and from that 
where the compleat manufacture is conſumed. Lyons is very diſ- 
tant both from the places which afford the materials of its manu- 
factures, and from thoſe which conſume them. The people of 
faſhion in Sicily are cloathed in ſilks made in other countries, from 
the materials which their own produces. Part of the wool of Spain 
is manufactured in Great Britain, and ſome Part of that cloth is 
* ſent back to: Spain. 


WHETHER the mb whoſe capital exports the ſurplus pro- 
duce of any ſociety be a native or a: foreigner, is of very little im- 
portance. If he is a foreigner, the number of their productive 
jabourers is neceflarily leſs than if lie had been a native by one 
me only; and the value of their annual produce, by the pro- 

. fits 
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' BOOK fits of that one man. The ſailors or carriers whom he employs 
II. may ſtill belong indifferently either to his country, or to their 
Coœountry, or to ſome third country, in the ſame manner as if he had 
been a native. The capital of a foreigner gives a value to their 
ſurplus produce equally with that of a native, by exchanging it for 
© ſomething for which there is a demand at home. It as effectually 
replaces the capital of the perſon who produces that ſurplus, and as 
effectually enables him to continue his buſineſs ; the ſervice by which 
the capital of a wholeſale merchant chiefly contributes to ſupport 
the productive labour, and to augment. the value of the annual 

produce of the ſociety to which he belongs. | 


Ir is of more conſequence that the capital of the manufacturer 
ſhould reſide within the country. It neceſſarily puts into motion 
a greater quantity of productive labour, and adds a greater value to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the ſociety. It may, 
however, be very uſeful to the country, though it ſhould not reſide 
within it. The capitals of the Britiſh manufacturers who work 
up the flax and hemp annually imported from the coaſts of the 
Baltick, are ſurely very uſeful to the countries which produce them. 
Thoſe materials are a part of the ſurplus produce of thoſe countries 
which, unleſs it was annually exchanged for ſomething which is 
in demand there, would be of no value, and would ſoon ceaſe to 
be produced. The merchants who export it, replace the capitals of 
the people who produce it, and thereby encourage them to continue 
the production; and the Britiſh manufacturers Ty the capitals 
of thoſe merchants. x 


— 


A PARTICULAR country, in the ſame manner as a particular 
perſon, may frequently not have capital ſufficient both to improve 
and cultivate all its lands, to manufacture and prepare their whole 
rude produce for immediate uſe and conſumption, and to tranſport 

4 4 | the 
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the ſurplus part either of the rude or manufactured produce to C H r. | 
thoſe diſtant markets where i it can be exchanged for ſomething for 2 FO 
which there is a a demand at home. The inhabitants of many % 
different parts of Great Britain have not capital ſafficient to im- 

prove and cultivate all their lands. The wool of the ſouthern 

counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, after. a long land car- 

riage through very bad roads, manufactured i in Yorkſhire, for want 

of a capital to manufacture it at home. There are many little 
manufacturing towns in Great Britain, of which the inhabitants. 
have not capital ſufficient to tranſport the produce of their own 
induſtry to thoſe diſtant markets where there is demand and con- 
ſumption for it. If there are any merchants among them, they 
are properly only the agents of wealthier merchants 'who . 
in ſome of the dion commercial cities. 


— 


501 War t of 8 any aten \ininot ſufficient for all thoſe 
three purpoſes, in proportion as a greater ſhare of it is employed in 
agriculture, the greater will be the quantity of productive labour which 
it puts into motion within the country; as will likewiſe be the value 
which its employment adds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the ſociety. Aſter agriculture, the capital employed in 
manufactures put into motion the greateſt quantity of productive 
labour, and adds the greateſt value to the annual produce. That 
which is employed in the trade of ee bes the leaſt effect 
OO I ro Pri wand. y | 


Tur . F which has not capital ſufficient for all 
thoſe three purpoſes, has not arrived at that degree of opulence 
for which it ſeems naturally deſtined. To attempt, however, pre- 
maturely and with an inſufficient capital, to do all the three, 1s 
certainly not the ſhorteſt way for a ſociety, no more than it would 
be for an individual, to acquire a ſufficient one. The capital of 
| all 


| 
; 
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ak all the individuals of a nation, has its limits in che ſame manner 4s 
— that of a fingle individual, and is capable of executing: only cet« 
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tain purpoſes, The capiral of all the indiwitluals- of a nation is 
increafed in the ſime manner as that of a ſingle individual, by their 
continually accumulating and. adding to it whatever they fave out 
of their revenue. It is likely to increaſe the faſteſt, therefore, 
when it is employed in the way that affords the greateſt revenue 
to all the inhabitants of the ebuntry, as they will thus he enabled 
to make the gredteft ſavings. But the revenue of all the inhabi- 
tants of the country is neceffarily in — ROI HPRrag 39 the 
am at * r land and __— E! b 


Ir has been thoquizeiznt nile eee wer 
American colonies towards wealth and greatneſs, that almoſt their 
whole capitals have hitherto been employed in agriculture. They 


have no manufactures, thoſe houſtiold and coarfer manufactures 


excepted which neceffarity aecompany tſie progrefs of agriculture; 
und which are the work of the women and children in every pri- 
vate family. The greater part both of the exportation and coaſting 
trade of Atheriea, is carried on by the capitals of merchants. who 
reſide in Great Britain. Even the ſtores and warehouſes from 
which goods are retailed in ſome provinces, particularly in Vir- 


Sinia and Maryland, belong many of them to merchants who refide 
in the mother country, and afford one of the few inftances of the 


retail trade of a ſociety being carried on by the capitals of thoſe 
who are not reſident members of it. Were the Americans, either 
by combination or by any other ſort of violence, to ſtop the im- 
portation of European manufactures, and, by thus giving a mo- 
nopoly to ſuch of their own countrymen as could manufacture the 
like goods, divert any conſiderable part of their capital into this 
employment, they would retard inſtead of accelerating the 'further 
incteaſe in the value of their annual produce, and would obſtruct 

| inſtead 


HE WEALTAT. OB! NA TI GIS a 


inſtcad of promoting the progreſp of their country towards red CHAP. 
wealth and-;greatnd. This would be ſtill more the caſe, were they = 
to attempt, in the ſame manner, ee Nee 
nnn Lv q 


Tus courſe of human a ted, Fa ever. to R 
have been of ſo long continuance, as to gnable any great country | | 
to acquire capital ſufficient for all thoſe three purpoſes ; unleſs, 
perhaps, we give credit to the wonderful accounts of the wealth 
and cultivation of China, of thoſe of antient Egypt, and of the 

antient ſtate of Indoſtan. Eyen thoſe three countries, the wealthieſt, 
according to all accoupts, that ever were in the world, are chiefly 
renowned for their ſuperiority in agriculture and manufactures. 
They do not appear to haye been eminent for foreign trade. The 
antient Egyptians had a ſuperſtitious antipathy to the ſea; a ſupęr- ; 
ſtition nearly of the ſame kind prevails amang the Indians; and. che 
Chineſe have never excelled in foreign commerce. The greater pant 
of the ſurplus produce of all thoſe three countries ſeems. to haue 
been always, exported by foreigners, ho gave in exchange far it 


ſomething. elſe for Which . ee __ W der eee 
gol and ſilver, 


Ir is thus that the fame capital will 3 in \ any country put into 
motion a greater or ſmaller quantity of productive labour, and 
add a greater or ſmaller value to the annual produce of its land and 
labour, accorfling to the different proportions 1 in which it is em- 
ployed in agriculture, manufactures, and wholeſale trade. The 
difference too is very great, according to the different ſorts of whole- 
Lale trades in which any Part, of it is e 


AL L wholeſale trade. All bavins he onder. to Gill 22 again r 
ſale, may be reduced to three different ſorts. The home trade, the - 
foreign trade of conſumption, and the carrying trade. The honie 


trade | ? 5 
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30K trade is employed in purchaſing in one part of the ſame country, 
— and felling in another, the produce of the induſtry of that country. 
It comprehends both the inland and the coaſting trade. The foreign 
trade of conſumption is employed in purchaſing foreign goods for 
home conſumption. The carrying trade is employed in tranſ- 
acting the commerce of foreign countries, or in carrying the ſur- 

plus produce of one to another. | 8 


Tux capital which is employed in purchaſing in one part of 
the country in order to ſell in another the produce of the induſtry 
of that country, generally replaces by every ſuch operation two 
diſtinct capitals that had both been employed in the agriculture or 
manufactures of that country, and thereby enables them to con- 
tinue that employment. When it ſends out from the reſidence of 
the merchant a certain value of commodities, it generally brings 
back in return at leaſt an equal value of other commodities. When 
both are the produce of domeſtick induſtry, it neceſſarily replaces 
by every ſuch operation two diſtinct capitals, which had both been 
employed in ſupporting productive labour, and thereby enables 
them to continue that ſupport. The capital which ſends Scotch 
manufactures to London, and brings back Engliſh corn and 
manufactures to Edinburgh, neceſſarily replaces, by every ſuch. 
operation, two Britiſh capitals which had both been employed in 
the agriculture or manufactures of Great Britain. 


THz capital. em ployed in purchaſing foreign goods for home- 
conſumption, . when. this purchaſe is made with the produce of: 
domeſtick induſtry, replaces too, by every ſuch . operation, two - 
diſtinct capitals ; but one of them only is employed in ſupporting . 
domeſtick induſtry. The capital which fends . Britiſh goods to 
Portugal, and brings back Portugueſe goods to Great Britain, re- 
places by every ſuch operation only one Britiſh capital. The other 
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home - trade, the capital employed in it will give but one-half the 
mend to the induſtry or produftive labour of te cn 


Bur the returns of the foreign trade of conſumption are very 
ſeldom fo quick as thoſe of the home- trade. The returns of the 
home- trade generally come in before the end of the year, and 
ſometimes three or four times in the year. The returns of the 


foreign trade of conſumption ſeldom come in before the end of the 


year, and ſometimes not till after two or three years. A capital, 
therefore, employed in the home- trade will ſometimes make twelve 


operations, or be ſent out and returned twelve times, before a capi- 


tal employed in the foreign trade of conſumption has made one. 
If the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will give four and 
twenty times more encouragement and ſupport to the l 
of the country than the other. | 


Tux foreign goods for WED fe TR Hs may ſometimes be 
purchaſed, not with the produce of domeſtick induſtry, but with 
ſome other foreign goods. Theſe laſt, however, muſt have been 
purchaſed either immediately with the produce of domeſtick 
induſtry, or with ſomething elſe that had been purchaſed with it; 
for the caſe of war and conqueſt excepted, foreign goods can never 
be acquired, but in exchange for ſomething that had been produced 
at home, either immediately, or after 4wo or more different ex- 
changes. The effects, therefore, of a capital employed in ſuch 
a round about foreign trade of conſumption, are, in every reſpect, 
the ſame as thoſe of one employed in the moſt direct trade of the 
ſame kind, except that the final returns are likely to be ſtill more 
diſtant, as they muſt depend upon the returns of two or three 
diſtinct foreign trades. If the flax and hemp of Riga are pur- 
chaſed with the tobacco of Virginia, which had been purchaſed 
Vor. I. 3 with 


f 


&- 


is a Portugueſe one. Though the returns, therefore, 4 CHAP. 
foreign trade of conſumption ſhould be as quick. as thoſe of the — 
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BO w K with Britiſh manufactures, the merchant muſt wait for the returns 
— of two diſtin foreign trades before he can employ the ſame ca- 


pital in re-purchaſing a like quantity of Britiſh manufactures. 
If the tobacco of Virginia had been purchaſed, not with Britiſh 
manufactures, but with the ſugar and rum of Jamaica which had 


been purchaſed with thoſe manufactures, he muſt wait for the 


returns of three. If thoſe two or three diſtin& foreign trades 
ſhould happen to be carried on by two or three diſtin&t merchants, 
of whom the ſecond buys the goods imported by the firſt, and the 
third buys thoſe imported by the ſecond, in order to export them 
again, each merchant indeed will in this caſe receiye the returns 
of his own capital more quickly; but the final returns of the whole 
capital employed in the trade will be juſt as ſlow as ever. Whe- 
ther the whole capital employed in ſuch a round about trade 
belong to one merchant or to three, can make no difference with 
regard to the country, though it may with regard to the particu- 
lar merchants. Three times a greater capital muſt in Both caſes 
be employed, in order to exchange a certain value of Britiſh ma- 
nufactures for a certain. quantity of flax and hemp, than would 
have been neceſſary, had the manufactures. and the flax and hemp 
been directly exchanged for one another. The whole capital em- 


ployed, therefore, in ſuch a round. about foreign trade of con- 


ſumption, will generally give leſs encouragement and ſupport to the. 
productive labour of the country, than an equal capital employed. 
in a more direct trade of the ſame kind. 


WAT EVER be the foreign commodity with which the foreign 
goods for home-conſumption are purchaſed, it ean occaſion no 
eſſential difference either in the nature of the trade, or in the en- 
couragement and ſupport which it can give to the productive labour 
of the country from which it is carried on. If they are pur- 
chaſed with the gold of Brazil, for example, or with the ſilver 
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have been purchaſed with ſomething” that either 


of the | induſtry; of the country, or that had been purchaſed 
with ſomething elſe that was ſo. So far, therefore, as the 


productive labour of the country is concerned, the foreign 


trade of conſumption which is carried on by means of gold and 
ſilver, has all the advantages and all the inconveniencies of 
any other equally. round about foreign trade of conſumption, 
and will replace juſt as faſt or juſt as ſlow the capital which is 
immediately employed in ſupporting that productive labour. It 
ſeems even to have one advantage over any other equally round 
about foreign trade. The tranſportation of thoſe metals from 


one place to another, on account of their ſmall bulk and great 


value, is leſs expenſive than that of almoſt any other foreign goods 
of equal value. Their freight is much leſs, and their inſurance 
not greater. An equal quantity of foreign goods , therefore, may 
frequently be purchaſed: with a ſmaller quantity of the produce 
of domeſtick induſtry, by the intervention of gold and filver, than 
by that of any other foreign goods. The demand of the country 
may frequently, in this manner, be ſupplied more compleatly and 
at a ſmaller. expence than in any other. Whether, by the con- 
tinual exportation of thoſe metals, a trade of this kind i is likely 
to impoveriſh the country from which it is carried on, in any 


other way, 1 ſhall have occaſion to examine at great length here- 
after. 


Tnar part of the capital of any W which is employed i in 


productive labour of that particular country, to ſupport that of 
ſome foreign countries. Though it may replace by every operation 
two diſtin& capitals, yet neither of them belong to that particular 
country. The capital of the Dutch merchant, which carries a0 
corn of Poland to Portugal, and brings hack the fruits and win 

7 3 M 2 2 


the carrying trade, is altogether withdrawn from ſupporting the 
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of Peru, this gold and ſilver, like the tobacco of Virginia, muſt CHAP. 
the produce 
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B "IX K of Portugal to Poland, replaces by every ſuch operation two capitals, 


neither of which had been employed- in ſupporting the productive 
labour of Holland; but one of them in ſupporting that of Poland, 
and the other that of Portugal. The profits only return regularly 
to Holland, and conſtitute the whole addition which this trade 
neceſſarily makes to the annual product. of the land. and labour of 
that country, When, indeed, the carrying trade of any 2 
country is carried on with the ſhips and ſailors of that country, that 
part of the capital employed in it which pays the freight, is di- 
ſtributed among, and puts into motion a certain number of pro- 
ductive labourers of that country, Almoſt all nations that have 
had any conſiderable ſhare of the carrying trade have, in fact, 
carried it on in this manner. The trade itſelf has probably de- 
rived its name from it, the people of ſuch countries being the 
carriers to other countries. It does not, however, ſeem eſſential 
to the nature of the trade that it ſhould be ſo, A Dutch merchant 
may, for example, 'employ his capital in tranſacting the commerce 
of Poland and Portugal, by carrying part of the furplus produce 
of the one to the other, not in Dutch, but in Brittſh bottoms. 
It may be preſumed, that he actually does fo upon ſome particular 
occaſions. It is upon this account, however, that the carrying 


trade has been ſuppoſed peculiarly advantageous to ſuch a country 


as Great Britain, of which the defence and fecurity depend upon 
the number of its ſailors and ſhipping. But the fame capital may 
employ as many ſailors and ſhipping, either in the foreign trade 
of conſumption, or even in the home-trade, when carried on by 


coaſting veſſels, as it could in the carrying trade. The number 
of faitors and ſhipping which any particular capital can employ,. 


does not depend upon the nature of the trade, but partly upon 


the bulk of the goods in proportion to their value, and. partly 
upon the diſtance of the ports between which they are to be car- 
ried ; chiefly upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances. The 
coal-trade from Newcaſtle to London, for example, employs more 
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gupping than all the carrying trade of England. though the ports CHAP. 
ate at no great diſtance. To force, therefore, by extraordinary — 


eneouragements, à larger ſhare of the capital of any country into 
the carrying trade, than what would naturally ae will not 
_—_ WOT ine the ihipping of that ye" 


Tus capital, therefore, 90 in the home-trade os nyedun try. 


wil generally give encouragement and ſupport to a greater quantity 
of productive labour in that country, and increaſe the value of its 


annual produce more than an equal capital employed in the foreign 


trade of conſumption: and the capital employed in this latter trade 


has in both theſe reſpects a fill greater advantage over an equal 


capital employed in the carrying trade. The riches, and, fo far as 


power depends upon riches, the power of every country, muſt al- 
ways be in proportion to the value of its annual produce, the fund 


from which all taxes muſt ultimately be paid. But the great object 


of the political ceconomy of every country, is to encreaſe the 
riches and power of that country. It ought; therefore, to give no 


preference nor ſuperior encouragement to the foreign trade of 


conſumption. above the home-trade, nor to the carrying trade 
above either of the other two. It ought neither to force nor to 


allure into either of thoſe two channels, a greater ſhare of the ca- 


pital of the country: than what would Oy flow into them of 


its own. accord. 


Eck of thoſe different branches of trade, however, is not: 


only. advantageous, but neceſſary and unavoidable, when the: 


courſe of things without. any conſtraint. or violence naturally in- 


troduces it. 


Wu the PUR IHR of any particular branch of induſtry exceeds: 


what the demand of the country requires, the. ſurplus muſt be: 
ſent: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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B or K ſent abroad, and exchanged for ſomething for which there is a 
demand at home. Without ſuch exportation, a part of the pro- 


ductive labour of the country muſt ceaſe, and the value of its annual 
produce diminiſh. The land and labour of Great Britain produce 
generally more corn, woollens, and hard ware, than the demand 
of the home-market requires. The ſurplus part of them, there 
fore, muſt be ſent abroad, and exchanged for ſomething for which 
there is a demand at home. It is only by means. of ſuch ex- 
portation, that this ſurplus can acquire a value ſufficient to 
compenſate the labour and expence of producing it. The neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea-coaſt, and the banks of all navigable rivers, 
are advantageous ſituations for induſtry, only becauſe they facilitate 
the exportation and exchange of ſuch ſurplus produce for ſome- 


thing elſe which is more in demand there. 
* 


w HEN the foreign os which are thus purchaſed with the ſur- 
plus produce of domeſtick induſtry exceed the demand of the home-, 
market, the ſurplus part of them muſt be ſent abroad again, 
and exchanged for ſomething more in demand at home, About 
ninety-ſix thouſand hogſheads of tobacco are annually purchaſed 
in Virginia and Maryland, with a part of the ſurplus produce 
of Britiſh induſtry. But the demand of Great Britain does not 
require, perhaps, more than fourteen thouſand. If the remaining 
eighty-two thouſand, therefore, could not be ſent abroad and ex- 
changed for ſomething more in demand at home, the importation 
of them muſt ceaſe immediately, and with it the productive labour 
of all thoſe inhabitants of Great Britain, who are at preſent em- 
ployed in preparing the goods with which theſe eighty- two thou- 
ſand hogſheads are annually purchaſed. Thoſe goods, which are 
part of the produce of the land and labour of Great Britain, having 
no market at home, and being deprived of that which they had 
abroad, muſt ceaſe to be produced. Te moſt round about foreign 
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trade of: conſumption, therefore, may, upon ſome occafions, be C HAP. 


as neceſſary for ſupporting the productive labour of the "Orr — 
and the value of 1 its annual nn as the n direct. 50 | 


' Warn the eapith ſtock of any country i is increaſed to ſuch à 
degree, that it cannot be all employed in ſupplying the conſump- 
tion, and ſupporting the productive labour of that particular coun- 
try, the ſurplus part of it naturally diſgorges itſelf into the carrying 
trade, and 1s employed in performing the ſame. offices to other 
countries. The car rying trade is the natural effect and ſymptonr 
of great national wealth: but it does not ſeem to be the natural 
cauſe of it. Thoſe ſtateſmen who have been diſpoſed to favour 
it with particular encouragements,. ſeem” to have miſtaken the 
effect and ſymptom for the cauſe. Holland, in proportion to 

the extent of the land and the number of its inhabitants, by far 
the richeſt country in Europe, has, accordingly, the greateſt ſhare 
of the carrying trade of Europe. England, perhaps the ſecond: 
richeſt country of Europe, is likewiſe ſappoſed to have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of it; though what commonly paſſes for the carrying 
trade of England, will frequently, perhaps, be found to be no 
more than a round about foreign trade of conſumption. Such | 
are, in a great meaſure, the trades which carry the goods of the | | 
Faſt and Weſt Indies, and of America, to different European 
markets. Thoſe goods are generally purchaſed either immediately 
with the produce of Britiſh induſtry, or with ſomething elſe which 
had been purchaſed with that produce, and the final returns of 
thoſe trades are generally uſed or conſumed in Great Britain, The 
trade which is carried on in Britiſh bottoms between the different 
ports of the Mediterranean, and ſome trade of the ſame kind car- 
ried on by Britiſh merchants between the different ports of India, 
make, perhaps, the principal branches of what is progeny the 
com trade of Great Britain. 


THE. | 
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BOOK Tux extent of the home-trade and of the capital which can be 
employed in it, is neceſſarily limited by the value of the ſurplus 
produce of all thoſe diſtant places within the country which have 
occaſion to exchange their reſpective productions with one another. 
That of the foreign trade of conſumption, by the value of the ſur- 
plus produce of the whole country and of what can be purchaſed 
with it. That of · the carrying trade, by the value of the ſurplus 
produce of all the different countries in the world. Its poſſible 
extent, therefore, is in a manner infinite in compariſon of that 
of the other two, and is capable of abſorbing the greateſt ca» 


Taz conſideration of his own private profit, is the ſole motive 
which determines the owner of any capital to employ it either in 
agriculture, in manufactures, or in ſame particular branch of the 
wholeſale or retail trade. The different quantities of productive 
labour which it may put into motion, and the different values which 
it may add to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
ſociety, according as it is employed in one or other of thoſe dif- 
ferent ways, never enter into his thoughts. In countries, there- 
fore, where agriculture is the moſt profitable of all employments, 
and farming and improving the moſt direct roads to a ſplendid 
fortune, the capitals of individuals will naturally be employed in 
the manner moſt advantageous to the whole ſociety. The profits 
of agriculture, however, ſeem to have no ſuperiority over thoſe of 
other employments in any part of Europe. Projectors, indeed, 
in every corner of it, have within theſe few years, amuſed the pub- 
lick with moſt magnificent accounts of the profits to be made by 
the cultivation and improvement of land. Without entering into 
any particular diſcuſſion of their calculations, a very ſimple ob- 
ſervation may ſatisfy us that the reſult of them muſt be falſe. We 
ſee every day the moſt ſplendid fortunes that have been acquired 
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inſtance of ſuch a fortune acquired by agriculture in the ſame 
time, and from ſuch a capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in 
Europe during the courſe of the preſent century. In all the great 
countries of Europe, however, much good land till remains un- 
cultivated, and the greater part of what is cultivated is far from 
being improved to the degree of which it is capable. Agriculture, 
therefore, is almoſt every where capable of abſorbing a much 
greater capital than has ever yet been employed 1 in it. What cir- 
cumſtances in the policy of Europe have given the trades which 
are carried on in towns fo great an advantage over that which is 


it more for their advantage to employ their capitals in the moſt 
ment and cultivation of the moſt fertile fields in their own neigh- 


bourhood, I ſhall endeavour to explain. at full len * in the two 
following books, | 


Vor. I. 3 N 


in the courſe of a ſingle life by trade and manufactures, teeny 0 HA P. 
from a very ſmall capital, ſometimes from no capital. A ſingle 


carried on in the country, that private perſons frequently find 


diſtant carrying trades of Aſia and America, than in the improve- 
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of the Mere Progreſs & Ob Weds l in different 


N ations, 


„ H R P. 1. 
Of the natural Progreſs of Opulence. | 


country. It coniſſts in the exchange of tide for manufactured pro- 
duce, either imediately, or by the intervention öf money, or of 
dome fort of paper which reprefetits money. The ecufttry fupplies 
the town with the ttieatis of ſubſifttnce, and the ttfatetials of ma- 
mafatture. The town repays this fupply by fenclinng back à part 
of the tharnifaRtitred product to the itthabitattts of the contitty. 
The town, in which there neither is not cati be zty reproduction 
of ſubſtances, tray very properly be ſaid to gain its Whole wealth 
and ſubſiſtence from the coutitty: We mitt trot, however, upon 
this account, imagine that the gain of the town is the loſs of the 
66tintry. The gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, and the 
divifion öf labour is in this, as in all other cafes, advantageous to 
M che different perſons employed in the various occupations into 
WHEN it is fabdivided. The inhabitants of the coutitry ptitchaſe of 
the ton & greater quantity of manufactured goods, with the pro- 
dute of a tmuck ſmaffer quantity of their own labout, than they 
waſt have employed hid they attempted to prepare them theriſelves. 
The town affords a market for the ſurplus produce of the country, 
3N2 or 


HE great tothaitrce of every civilized ſociety, is that tarried © ar. 
on betwetn the inhabitants of the town and thofe of ths 3 
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B 3 O K or what 1s over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, and 
it is there that the inhabitants of the country exchange it for ſome- 


thing elſe which is in demand among them. The greater the num- 


ber and revenue of the inhabitants of the town, the more extenſive 


is the market which it affords to thoſe of the country ; and the more 
extenſive that market, it is always the more advantageous to a great 
number. The corn which grows within a mile of the town, ſells 
there for the ſame price with that which comes from twenty miles 
diſtance. But the price of the latter muſt generally, not only pay 
the expence of raifing and bringing it to market, but afford too. 
the ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. The proprietors 
and cultivators of the country, therefore, which lies in the 
neighbourhood' of the town, over and above the ordinary profits: 
of agriculture, gain, in the price of what they ſell, the whole value 
of the carriage of the like produce that is brought from more diſtant 
parts, and they ſave, beſides, the whole value of this carriage in 
the price of what they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands 
in the neighbourhood of any conſiderable town, with that of thoſe 
which lie at ſome diſtance from it, and you will eaſily ſatisfy 
yourſelf how much the country 18 benefited by the commerce of the 
town. Among all the abſurd ſpeculations | that have been pro- 
pagated concerning the balance of trade, it has never been pretended 
that either the country loſes by. its commerce with the town, or. 
the town by that with. the ny, which. maintains it. 


As ſubſiſtence 1 is, in the nature of things, prior to conveniency; 
and luxury, ſo the induſtry. which procures the former, muſt. 
neceſſarily be prior to that which miniſters to the latter. The 
cultivation and improvement of the country, therefore, which 
affords ſubſiſtence, muſt, neceſſarily, be prior to the increaſe of 
the town, which furniſhes only the means of conveniency.and luxury. 
It is the ſurplus e of the country only, or what is over and 


above 
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hore the maintatancoof thiciltivatole; th dabidalca ts Ebhl. CHAP, . 
ence of the town, which can therefore increaſe only with the increaſe — | 

of this ſurplus produce. The town, indeed, may not always derive 

its whole ſubſiſtence from the country in its neighbourhood, or even 

from the territory to which it belongs, but from very diſtant coun- 

tries; and this, though it forms no exception from the general 

rule, has as occaſioned. conſiderable variations in the dt cans of 

| opulence i in different ages and nations. oy 


Tu Ar order of things which neceſſity impoſes in general, though: 
not in every particular country, is, in every particular country, 
promoted by the natural inclinations of man. If human inſtitu- 
tions had never thwarted thoſe natural inclinations, the towns 
could no where have increaſed beyond what the improvement and 
cultivation of the territory in which they were ſituated could ſup- SS: 
port; till ſuch time, at leaſt,” as the whole of that territory was xd ; — OOFEY 
completely cultivated and improved. Upon equal, or nearly equal 
profits, moſt men will chuſe to employ their capitals rather in the 
improvement and cultivation of land, than either in manufactures 
or in foreign trade. The man who employs his capital in land, 
has it more under his view and command, and his fortune is much 
leſs liable to accidents than that of the trader, ho is obliged fre- 
quently to commit it, not only to the winds and the waves, but 
to the more uncertain elements of human folly and injuſtice, by 
giving great credits in diſtant countries to-: men, with whoſe cha- 
racter and ſituation he can ſeldom be thoroughly acquainted: 
The capital of the landlord, on the contrary, which is fixed in the 
unprovement of his land, ſeems to be as: well ſecured as the nature 
of human affairs can admit of. The beauty of the country beſides, 
the pleaſures of a country life, the tranquillity of mind which it 
promiſes, and wherever the injuſtice of human laws does not 
diſturb it, the independency which it really rus have charms: 


\ _ that 
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BOOK G ideen er 66s fittoaBe every body amd as to eulivare the pround 
— das the original deſtination f man, % in every ſtage ef His 


exifttroe He ſcems to rctain a prodileftion For! tis Tn 
employment. 


Wrriovs the e &f fore. Og intel, the ew 


vation of land tarmot be carried on, but with great inton< 


veniency and continual interruption. Smiths, carpenters, wheel. 


wrights, and plough-wrights, maſons, and bricklayers, tanners, 


ſhoeniakers, and taylors, are people, Whoſe ſervice che furmer 
has frequerit occafion for. Such artifibe?s too Thind, oecxſionally; 
in need of the aſſiſtanes of one another; and as their reſidente is 
not, like that of the farmer, neceſſurily tied down to a petite 
ſpot, they naturally ſettle in the fleigibeurhoed ef ene afother, 
and thus form a ſmall town or village. The butcher, the brrwer, 
and the baker, ſoon join them, "together with many other artificers 
and retatlers, neceſſary or uſeful for ſupplying their oceaſtonal 
wants, and who contnbute ſtill further to augment the town, 
The inhabitants of the town and thoſe of the country are, 
mutually, the ſervants of one another. The town is a eontinual 


fair or market, to which the inhabitants of the country reſort 


in order to exchange their rude for manufactared produce. Tt 
is this commerce which fupplies the inhabitants of the town both 
with the materials of their work, and the means of their ſubſiſtence. 
The quantity of the finiſhed work which they fell to the in- 
habitants of the country, neceffarily regutates the quantity of the 
materials and provifions which they buy. Neither their employ- 
ment nor ſubſiſtenee, therefore, can augment, but in proportion to 
the augmentation. of the demand from the country for finiſned 
work; and this demand can augment only in proportion to the 
extenſion of improvement and cultivation. Had human inſtitu- 
tions, therefore, never ce, the natural courſe of things, the 
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wealth: and; increaſs ef the tote would, dene; CHAP 


political ſociety, be conſpquential, uk in\ proportion: ie ll imp. vers 


mn eee er at 


Ix our: Norch Aman Mienen . ana e land 
is ſtill to be had uon eaſy terms no; manufactures for diſtant ſale: 
have ever yet been; eſtabliſhed in any of their towns; When an; 
carrying on hs,own. buſmeſs in ſupplying the neighbouring country, 
he, doeg, not, in, Noxth America,. attempt to: eſtabliſh. wick it ' a; 
manufacture for more diſtant falg, but employs it in the purchaſe 


and improvement of uncultivated land. From artifices he be- 


comes planter, and neither the large wages nor the eaſy ſubſiſtence 
which that country affords to artificers, can bribe him rather, to work 
fox other people than for himſelf. He feels that an artificer is. the 
ſervant. of his: cuſtomers, from hom he derives, his ſubſiſtence; but. 
that a planter; vcho. cultivates his om land, and derives his, neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence. from the labour of his un family; n Wefers 


«pd independent, at al the nr. 


In comin; orr the condi where there is either no un 
cukibated land or none that can be had upon cafy terms; every 
artifizey ho has agquired mere ſtoe than he- ean employ in the- 
occaliogal: johs of the. neighbeurheod endeaveure to prepare- 
work for more diſtant ſale. The ſmith erects fome- ſprt off 
iron, the weaver fome ſort of linen or woollen manufactory. 
'Dhioſe, different maaufacures:: come; in proueſs ofo time; to- be 
zradially: ſybduodedy. ande thereby. inapnqued © and© refingd? in a 
great vametyr oft ways, which man — be: concemed, andi wich- 
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In ſecking for employment to a capital, manufactures are, upon 


— equal or nearly equal profits, naturally preferred to foreign 


commerce, far the fame; reaſon that agriculture is naturally 
preferred to manufactures. As the capital of the landlord 
or farmer is more ſecure than that of the manufacturer, ſo 
the capital of the manufacturer, being at all times more within 
his view and command, is more ſecure than that of the. foreign 
merchant. In every period, indeed, of every ſociety, the ſurplus 
part both of the rude and manufactured produce, or that for which 
there is no demand at home, muſt be ſent abroad in order to 
be exchanged for ſomething for which there is ſome demand 
at home. But whether the capital, which carries this ſurplus 
produce abroad, be a foreign or a domeſtick one, is of very 
little importance. If the ſociety has not acquired ſufficient capital 
both to cultivate all its lands, and to manufacture in the com- 
pleateſt manner the whole of their rude produce, there is even 
a conſiderable advantage that it ſhould be exported by a foreign 
capital, in order that the whole ſtock of the ſociety may be 
employed in more uſeful purpoſes. The wealth of ancient Egypt, | 
| that of China and Indoſtan, ſufficiently demonſtrate | that a 
nation may attain a very high degree of opulence, though 
the greater part of its exportation trade be carried on by 
foreigners. The progreſs of our North American and Weſt 
Indian colonies would have been much leſs rapid, had no capital 
but what belon ged to themſelves been n in Fenn their 
ſurplus a | * 


| ACCORDING. to abe ial 3 of things; therefore,: the 
greater part of the capital of every growing ſociety is, firſt, 
directed to agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, and laſt 
of all to foreign commerce. This order of things is ſo very . 
natural, that in every oy” that had any territory, it has 
15 ED always, 
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always, I believe, been in ſome degree obſerved. Some of their CHAP, 
lands muſt have been cultivated before any conſiderable towns — 


could be eſtabliſhed, and ſome ſort of coarſe induſtry of the 
manufacturing kind muſt have been carried on in thoſe towns, 
before they Sula wert think of cenie e in for reign 


commerte. 


Bor thou gb chis natüraf ade of things miuſt have taken 140 


1 ſotnie de * e in every ſück ſociety, it has, in alf tlie modern 
uröpe, bel; inn many reſpects, 
— ls corhrfietce of ſors of their cities has introduced all 


their finer matrafi&ures, or ſuch as were fft for diſtatit ſale; 
and manufactures and foreign commerce together, have given 
birth tothe principal itnprovements of agriculture, The manners 
ard cuſtomis which the nature of their original government in- 
troduced, and which remained after that government was greatly 


altered; neceſſarily fotced them i into this unnatural and retro- 
_ order, 


. 
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ceſſion or by alienation. 
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CHAP. It. 


of the Diſcouragement of Agriculture in the antient State of * 


after the Fall of the Roman Empire. 


HEN the German and Scythian 1 over- ran the 
weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, the confuſions 
which followed ſo great a revolution laſted for ſeveral centuries. 
The rapine and violence which the barbarians exerciſed againſt 
the antient inhabitants, interrupted the commerce between the 


towns and the country. The towns were deſerted, and the country 


was left uncultivated, and the weſtern provinces of Europe, which 


had enjoyed a conſiderable degree of opulence under the Roman 


empire, ſunk into the loweſt ſtate of poverty and barbariſm- 
During the continuance of thoſe confuſions, the chiefs and princi- 
pal leaders of thoſe nations, acquired or uſurped to themſelves the 
greater part of the lands of thoſe countries. A great part of 
them was uncultivated; but no part of them, whether cultivated 
or uncultivated, was left without a proprietor. All of them were 
engroſſed, and the greater part by a few great proprietors. 


Tus original engroſſing of uncultivated lands, though a great, 
might have been but a tranſitory evil. They might ſoon have 
been divided again, and broke into ſmall parcels either by ſuc- 
The law of primogeniture hindered them 
from being divided by ſucceſſion: the introduction of entails pre- 
vented their being broke into ſmall parcels by alienation. 


Wurd land, like moveables, 1s conſidered as the means only 
of ſubliſtence and enjoyment, the natural law of ſucceſſion divides 


£ it, 
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it, like thei; among all the children of the family; of all of o A p. 
II. 
whom the ſubſiſtence and enjoyment may be ſuppoſed equally dear 2 


to the father. This natural law of ſucceſſion accordingly took place 
among the Romans, who made no more diſtinction between elder 


and younger, between male and female, in the inheritance of 


lands, than we do in the diſtribution of moveables. But when land 
was conſidered as the means, not of ſubſiſtence merely, but of 
power and protection, it was thought better that it ſhould deſcend 


undivided to one. In thoſe diſorderly times, every great landlord 
was a ſort of petty prince. His tenants were his ſubjects. He 
was their judge, and in ſome reſpects their legiſlator in peace, and 

their leader in war. He made war according to his own diſcretion, | 


frequently againſt his neighbours, and ſometimes againſt his ſove- 
reign. The ſecurity of a landed eſtate, therefore, the protection 
which its owner could afford to thoſe who dwelt on it, depended 


upon its greatneſs. To divide it was to ruin it, and to expoſe every 


part of it to be oppreſſed and ſwallowed up by the incurſions of 
its neighbours... The law of primogeniture, therefore, came to : 


take place, ' not immediately, indeed, but in proceſs of time, in 


the ſucceſſion of landed eſtates, for the ſame reaſon that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, though not always at 
their firſt inſtitution. That the power, and conſequently the ſecu- 
rity of the monarchy, may not be weakened by diviſion, it muſt 


deſcend entire to one of the children. To which of them fo im- 
portant a preference ſhall be given, muſt be determined by ſome 
general rule, founded not upon the doubtful diſtinctions of per- 


ſonal merit, but upon ſome plain and evident difference which can 
admit of no diſpute. Among the children of the ſame family, 
there can be no indiſputable difference but that of ſex, and that 
of age. The male ſex i is univerſally preferred to the female; and 


when all other things are equal, the elder every where takes place 
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Laws frequently continue in force long after the circumſtances, 
which firſt gave occaſion to them, and which could alone render 
them reaſonable, are no more. In the preſent ſtate of Burope, 
the proprietor of a ſingle acre of land is as perfectly ſecure of his 
poſſeſſion as the proprietor of a hundred thouſand. The right of 
primogeniture, however, ſtill continues to be reſpected, and as 
of all inftitutions it is the fitteſt to ſupport the pride of family 
diſtinctions, it is ſtill likely to endure for many centuries. In 
every other reſpect, nothing can be more contrary to the real in- 
"oy of a numerous family, than a right which, in order to enrich 
e, beggars all the reſt of the children. 


ENTAILS are the natural conſequences of the law of primo- 
geniture. They were introduced to. preſerve. a certain lineal ſuc- 
ceflion, of which the law of primogeniture firſt gave the idea, 
and to hinder any part of the original eſtate from being carried out 
of the propoſed line either by gift, or deviſe, or alienation; either 
by. the. folly, or by the misfortune of any of its ſucceſſive owners, 
They were altogether unknown to the Romans. Neither theig 
ſubſtitutions nor. fideicommiſſes bear any reſemblance to entails, 
though, ſome French lawyers have thought proper ta dreſs the 
modern inſtitution in the language and, form of thoſe antient 


ones. 


Wuxx great landed eſtates were a ſort of principalities, entails 
might not be unreaſonable. Like what are called the fundamental 
laws of ſome monarchies, they might frequently hinder the ſecurity 
of thouſands from being endangered by the caprice or extravagance 
of one man, But in the preſent ſtate of Europe, when ſmall as 
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country, nathing can be more compleatly abſurd. They are 
founded upon the moſt abſurd of all ſeppoſitions, the ſuppoſition 
that eyery ſucceſſive generation of men have not an equal right 


to the earth, and to all that it poſſeſſes ; but that the property of 


the preſent generation ſhould be reſtrained and regulated according 
to the fancy of thoſe who died perhaps five hundred years ago. 
Entails, however, are ſtill reſpected through the greater part of 
Europe, in thoſe. countries particularly in which noble birth is 
a neceſſary qualification for the enjoyment either of civil or military 
honours, Entails are thought neceſſary for maintaining this ex- 
cluſive privilege of the nobility to the great offices and honours 


of their country; and that order having uſurped one unjuſt ad- 
vantage over the reſt of their fellow citizens, leſt their poverty 


ſhould render it ridiculous, it is thought reaſonable that they ſhould 


not altogether without them. In Scotland more than one-fifth, 
perhaps more than one-third part of the whole lands of the SO 
are at preſent under ſtrict entail. 


£ 


| | Grear tracts of uncultivated land were, in this manner, not 


only engroſſed by particular families, but the poſſibility of their 
being divided again was as much as poſſible prechaded forever. 
It feldom happens, however, that a great proprietor is a great 
improver, In the diforderly times which gave birth to thoſe bar- 
barous inſtitutions, the great proprietor was fufficiently employed 
in defending his own territories, or in extending his juriſdiction: 
and authority over thoſe of his neighbours. He had no leiſure to 
attend to. the cultivation and improvement of land. When the 
eſtabliſhment of law and order afforded: him this leiſure, he often 
wanted the inclination, and almoſt always. the requiſite abilities. If 


have another, The common law of England, indeed, is faid to 
abhor perpetuities, and they are accordingly more reſtricted there 
than in any other European monarchy ; though even England is 


1 
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B 5 9 K the expence of his houſe. 40 perſon either equalled or ele 
— his revenue, as it did very frequently, he had no ſtock to 


employ im this manner. If he was an cconomiſt, he generally 
found it more profitable to employ his annual ſavings in new 
purchaſes, than in the improvement of his old eſtate. 'To im- 


_ prove land with profit, like all other commercial projects, re- 


quires an exact attention to ſmall ſavings and ſmall gains, of which 
a man born to a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, is 
very ſeldom capable. The ſituation of ſuch a perſon naturally 
diſpoſes him to attend rather to ornament which pleaſes his fancy, 
than to profit for which he has ſo little occaſion. The elegance of 
his dreſs, of his equipage, of his houſe, and houſhold furniture, 
are objects Which from his infancy he has been accuſtomed to have 
ſome anxiety about. The turn of mind which this habit natu- 
rally forms, follows him when he comes to think of the improve- 
ment of land. He einbellines perhaps four or five hundred acres 
in the neighbouthood of his houſe, at ten times the expence which 
the land 1s worth after all his improvements ; 3 and finds that if 
he was to improve his whole eſtate in the ſame manner, and he 
has little taſte for any other, he would be a bankrupt before he 
had finiſhed the tenth part of it. "There ſtill remain in both parts 
of the united kingdom ſome. great . eſtates which have continued 
without interruption in the hands of the ſame family ſince the 
times of feudal anarchy; Compare the preſent condition of thoſe 
eſtates with the poſſeſſions of the ſmall proprietors in their neigh- 
bourhood, and you will require no other argument to convince: - 
you how unfavourable ſuch extenſive property is to improve- 
ment. 


Is little improvement was to be expected from ſuch great pro- 
prietors, ſtill-leſs was to be hoped for from thoſe who' occupied 
the land under them. In the antient ſtate of Europe, the occupiers. 
of land were all tenants at will, They were all or almoſt all ſlaves; 

5 but 
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Hut their ſlavery was of a milder kind than that known among C H 8 P. 
* antient Greeks and Romans, or even in our Weſt Indian colo- 
They were ſuppoſed to belong more directly to the. land 

th to their maſter. They could, therefore, be ſold with it, 
but not ſeparately. They could marry, provided it was with the 
'conſent of their maſter; and he could not afterwards diſſolve the 
marriage by ſelling the man and wife to different perſons. If he 
maimed or murdered any of them, he was liable to ſome penalty, 
though generally but to a ſmall one. They were not, however, 
capable of acquiring property. Whatever they acquired was ac- 
quired to their maſter, and he tould take it from them at pleaſure. 
Whatever cultivation and improvement could be carried on by means 
of ſuch ſlaves, was properly carried on by their maſter. It was 
at his expence. The ſeed, the cattle, and the inſtruments of 
huſbandry were all his. It was for his benefit. Such ſlaves could 
acquire nothing but their daily maintenance. It was properly the 
proprietor himſelf, therefore," that, in this caſe, occupied his own 
lands, and cultivated them by his own bondmen. - This ſpecies of 
flavery ſtill ſubſiſts in Ruſſia, Poland, H ungary, Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and other parts of Germany. It is only in the weſtern and 
ſouth-weſtern” provinces of Europe, that it has- gradually been 
_— altogether. | 


Bur if great improvements are ſeldom to be expected from 
great proprietors, they are leaſt of all to. be expected when they 
employ ſtaves for their workmen. The experience of all ages and 

nations, I believe, demonſtrates that the work done by ſlaves, 
though it appears to coſt only their maintenance, is in the end the 
deareſt of any. A perſon who can acquire no property, can have 
no other intereſt but to cat as much, and to labour as little as poſ- - 
fible. Whatever work he does beyond what is ſufficient to pur- 
chaſe his own maintenance, can be ſqueezed out of him by vio- 
lenceonly, and not by any intereſt of his own. In antient Italy, 
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ns it became to the maſter when it fell under the management of 


ſlaves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. In the time 
of Ariſtotle it had not been much better in antient Greece. Speak- 
ing of the ideal republic deſcribed in the laws of Plato, to main- 
tain five thouſand idle men (the number of warriors ſuppoſed 
neceſſary for its defence) together with their women and ſervants, 
would require, he ſays, a territory of boundleſs extent and fertility, 
like the plains of Babylon. 


Tus pride of man makes him love to domineer, and nothing 
mortifies him ſo much as to be obliged to condeſcend to perſuade his 
inferiors. Wherever the law allows it, and the nature of the work 
can afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer the ſervice of ſlaves 


to that of freemen. The planting of ſugar and tobacco can afford 


the expence of ſlave- cultivation. The railing of corn, it ſeems, 
in the preſent times, cannot. In the Engliſh colonies, of which 
the principal produce is corn, the far greater part of the work is 
done by freemen. The late reſolution of the quakers in Penſyl- 
vania to ſet at liberty all their negroe ſlaves, may fatisfy us that 
their number cannot be very great. Had they made any conſiderable 
part of their property, ſuch a reſolution could never have been 
agreed to. In our ſugar colonies, on the contrary, the whole worle 
is done by ſlaves, and in our tobacco colonies a very great part of 
it. The profits of a ſugar-plantation in any of our Weſt Indian 
colonies are generally much greater than thoſe af any other cul- 
tivation that 1s known either in Europe or America: And the profits 
of a tobacco plantation, though inferior to thoſe of ſugar, are 
ſuperior to thoſe of corn, as has already been obſerved. Both can 
afford the expence of ſlave- cultivation, but ſugar can afford it ſtill 


better than tobacco. The number of negroes accordingly is much 


greater, in proportion to that of ne in our ſugar in our 


tobacco colonies. 
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To the ſlave cultivators of antient times, gradually ſucceeded C * p. 
a ſpecies of farmers known at preſent in France by the name f 
Metayers. They are called in Latin Coloni Partiarii. They F 
been ſo long i in diſuſe in England that at preſent I know no Engliſh | 
name for them. The proprietor furniſhed them with the Feed, 
cattle, and inſtruments of huſbandry, the whole ſtock, in ſhort, 
neceſſary for cultivating the farm. The produce was divided 
equally between the proprietor and the farmer, after ſettin 8 aſide 
what was judged neceſſary for keeping up the ſtock, which was re- 
ſtored to the proprietor when the farmer either 1 or was 
turned out of the farm. : | 


neh ples by ſuch nee is properly cultivated at the 
Expence of the proprietor,” as much as that occupied by ſlaves. 
There is, however, one very eſſential difference between them. 
Such tenants, being freemen, are capable of acquiring property, 
and having a certain proportion of the produce of the land, they 
Have a plain intereſt that the whole produce ſhould be as great as 
poſſible, in order that their own proportion may. be ſo. A ſlave, 
on the contrary, who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, 
conſults his ow eaſe by making the land produce as little as poſ- 
ſible, over and above that maintenance. It is probable that it was 
partly upon account of this advantage, and partly upon account 
of the encroachments which the ſovereign, always jealous of the 
great lords, gradually encouraged their villains to make upon their 
authority, and which ſeem at laſt to have been ſuch as rendered 
this ſpecies of ſervitude altogether inconvenient, that tenure in 
villanage gradually wore out through the greater part of Europe. 
The time and manner, however, in which ſo important a revo- 
lution was brought about, is one of the moſt obſcure points in 
modern hiſtory. The church of Rome claims great merit in it; 
and it is certain that fo early as the twelfth century, Alexander III. 
Vol. I. 3 publiſhed 
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B QO K publiſhed a bull for the general emancipation of ſlaves. It ſeems, 


however, to have been rather a pious exhortation, than a law to 
which exact obedience was required from the faithful. Slavery 
continued to take place almoſt univerſally for ſeveral centuries after- 
| wards, till it was gradually aboliſhed by the joint operation of the 
two intereſts above mentioned, that of the proprietor on the one 
hand, and that of the ſovereign on the other. A villain enfran- 
chiſed, and at the ſame time allowed to continue in poſſeſſion of 
the land, having no ſtock of his own, could cultivate it only by 


means of what the landlord advanced to him, and muſt, therefore, 
have been what * French call a Metayer. | 


IT could never, "Ha be the intereſt even of this laſt ſpecies 
of cultivators to lay out in the further improvement of the land, 
any part of the little ſtock which they might ſave from their own 
ſhare of the produce, becauſe the lord, who laid out nothing, was 
to get one-half of whatever it produced. The tithe, which is but 
a tenth of the produce, is found to be a very great hinderance to 
improvement. A tax, therefore, which amounted to one half, 
muſt have been an effectual bar to it. It might be the intereſt of 
a metayer to make the land produce as much as could be brought 
out of it by means of the ſtock furniſhed by the proprietor: but 
it could never be his intereſt to mix any part of his own with 
it. In France, where five parts out of fix of the whole kingdom 
are ſaid to be ſtill occupied by this ſpecies of cultivators, the pro- 
prietors complain that their metayers take every opportunity of 
employing the maſters cattle rather in carriage than in cultivation ; 
becauſe in the one caſe they get the whole profits to themſelves, in 
the other they ſhare them with their landlord. This ſpecies of 
tenants ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome parts of Scotland. They are called 
ſteel- bow tenants. Thoſe antient Engliſh tenants, who are ſaid 
by chief Baron Gilbert and Doctor Blackſtone to have been rather 


bailiff, 
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bailiffs of the landlord than farmers pate 18 calle, were 1 enge. 


bably of the ſame kind, 


To this | "Niece of tenancy ſucceeded, iu by very flow 
W farmers properly ſo called, who cultivated the land with 
their own ſtock, paying a rent certain to the landlord. When ſuch 
farmers have a leaſe for a term of years, they may ſometimes find 
it for their intereſt to lay out part of their capital in the further 
improvement of the farm; becauſe they may ſometimes expect to 
recover it, with a large profit, before the expiration of the leaſe. 
The poſſeſſion even of ſuch farmers, however, was long extreamly 
precarious, and till is ſo in many parts of Europe. 'They could 


before the expiration of their term be legally outed of their leaſe, 


by a new purchaſer ; in England, even by the fictitious action of a 
common recovery. If they were turned out illegally by the violence 


of their maſter, the action by which they obtained redreſs was ex- 


treamly imperfect. It did not always re-inſtate them in the poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the land, but gave them damages which never amounted 
to the real loſs. Even in England, the country perhaps of Europe 
where the yeomanry has always been moſt reſpected, it was not 
till about the 14th of Henry the VIIth that the action of ejectment 
was invented, by which the tenant recovers, not damages only but 
poſſeſſion, and in which his claim is not neceſſarily concluded by 
the uncertain deciſion of a ſingle aſſize. This action has been 
found ſo effectual a remedy that, in the modern practice, when the 
landlord has occaſion to ſue for the poſſeſfion of the land, he ſeldom 
| makes uſe of the actions which properly belong to him as landlord, 
the writ of right or the writ of entry, but ſues in the name of 
his tenant, by the writ of ejectment. In England, therefore, the 
ſecurity of the tenant is equal to that of the proprietor. In 
England beſides a leaſe for life of forty ſhillings a year value is a 
freehold, and entitles the leſſee to vote for a member of parliament ; 
TS and 
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B * K and as a great part of the yeomanry have freebolds of this kind, 
U the whole order becomes reſpectable to their landlords on account 


of the political conſideration which this gives them. There is, I 
believe, nowhere in Europe, except in England, any inſtance of 
the tenant building upon the land of which he had no leaſe, and 
truſting that the honour of his landlord would take no advantage 
of ſo important an improvement. Theſe laws and cuſtoms ſo 
favourable to the yeomanry, have perhaps contributed more to the 
preſent grandeur of England than all their boaſted regulations of 


commerce taken together. 


Tur law which ſecures the longeſt leaſes againſt ſucceſſors of 
every kind is, ſo far as I know, peculiar to Great Britain. It was: 
introduced into Scotland ſo early as 1449, by a law of James the IId. 
Its beneficial influence, however, has been much obſtructed by 
entails; the heirs of entail being generally reſtrained from letting 
leaſes for any long term of years, frequently for more than one 
year. A late act of parliament has, in. this reſpect, ſomewhat 
— their fetters, though they are ſtill by much too ſtrait. 
In Scotland, beſides, as no leaſehold gives a vote for a member of 


parliament, the yeomanry are upon this account leſs reſpetiable to- 
their landlords than in England. 3 


In other parts of Europe, after it was found convenient to ſecure 
tenants both againſt heirs and purchaſers, the term of their ſecurity 
was ſtill limited to a very ſhort period ; in France, for example, | 
to nine years from the commencement of the leaſe. It has in that: 
country, indeed, been lately extended to. twenty. ſeven, a period. 


ſtill too ſhort to encourage the tenant. to make the moſt important 
improvements. 


The proprietors of land were antiently the legiſ- 
lators of every part of Europe. The laws relating to land, there - 
fore, were all calculated for what they ſuppoſed the intereſt of the 


Proprietor. It was for his intereſt, they had imagined, that no 


4 leaſe 
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kaſe granted by any of his predeceſſors ſhould hinder him from "CHAP... 4 
enjoying, during a long term of years, the full value of his land. — | , 
Avarice and injuſtice are always ſhort-ſighted, and they did not b 
foreſee how much this regulation muſt obſtru& improvement, and 

thereby hurt in- the vo run the real intereſt of the Cs: - 


Tux farmers wo, beſides paying the rent, were antiently; fe 
was ſuppoſed, bound to perform a great number of ſervices to 
the landlord, which were ſeldom either ſpecified in the leaſe, or 
regulated by any preciſe rule, but by tlie uſe and wont of the 
manor or barony. Theſe ſervices, therefore, being almoſt en- 
tirely arbitrary, ſubjected the tenant to many vexations: In Scot- 
land the abolition of all ſervices, not preciſely ſtipulated in the 
leaſe, has in the courſe of a few years very much altered for the 
better * condition of en of that e | 


Tux publick 8 to which the yeomanry were bound, were 
not leſs arbitrary than the private ones. To make and maintain 
the high roads, a ſervitude which ſtill ſubſiſts, I believe, every 
where, though. with different degrees of oppreſſion in different 
countries, was not the only one. When the king's troops, when 
his houſhold or his officers of any kind paſſed through any part of 
the country, the yeomanry were bound to provide them with horſes, 
carriages, and proviſions, at a price regulated by. the purveyor. - 
Great Britain is, I believe, the only monarchy. in Europe where 
the oppreſſion of purveyance has been entirely aboliſhed. . It ſtill 
ſubſiſts in France and Germany. 


Tux publick taxes to which they were ſubject were as irregular 
and oppreſſive as the ſervices. The antient lords, though extreamly 

_ unwilling to grant themſelves any pecuniary aid to their ſovereign, 
eaſily allowed him to tallage, as they called it, their tenants, and 
| | bad: 
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end affect their own revenue, The taille, as it ſtill ſubſiſts in France, 


may ſerve as an example of thoſe antient tallages, It is a tax upon 


the ſuppoſed profits of the farmer, which they eſtimate by the 
ſtock that he has upon the farm. It is his intereſt, therefore, to 


appear to have as little as poſſible, and conſequently to employ as 
little as poſſible in its cultivation, and none in its improvement. 
Should any ſtock happen to accumulate in the hands of a French 
farmer, the taille is almoſt equal to a prohibition of its ever being 
employed upon the land. This tax beſides is ſuppoſed to diſhonour 
whoever is ſubject to it, and to degrade him below, not only 
the rank of a gentleman, but that of a burgher, and whoever 
rents the lands of another becomes ſubject to it. No gentleman 
nor even any burgher that has ftock will ſubmit to this degradation. 
This tax, therefore, not only hinders the ſtock which accumulates 
upon the land from being employed in its improvement, but drives 
away all other ſtock from it. The antient tenths and fifteenths, ſo 


uſual in England in former times, ſeem, ſo far as they affected the 


land, to have been taxes of the ſame nature with the taille. 


| UNDER all theſe diſcouragements, little improvement could be 


expected from the occupiers of land. That order of people, with 


all the liberty and ſecurity which law can give, muſt always improve 


under great diſadvantages. The farmer compared with the pro- 
prietor, is as a merchant who trades with borrowed money com- 
pared with one who trades with his own. The ſtock of both may 


improve, but that of the one, with only equal good conduct, muſt 
always improve more ſlowly than that of the other, on account of 
the large ſhare of the profits which is conſumed by the intereſt of 
the loan. The lands cultivated by the farmer muſt, in the ſame 
manner, with only equal good conduct, be improved more ſlowly 


than thoſe cultivated by the proprietor ; on account of the large 
; | ſhare 
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Mare of the produce which is conſumed in the rent, and which, had CHAP, 
the farmer been proprietor, he might have employed in the further . 
improvement of the land. The ſtation of a farmer beſides is, from 
the nature of things, inferior to that of a proprietor. Through: 
the greater part of Europe the yeomanry are regarded as an infe- 
rior rank of people. even to the better ſort of tradeſmen and 
mechanics, and in all parts of Europe to the great merchants and 
maſter manufacturers. It can ſeldom happen, therefore, that a 
man of any conſiderable ſtock. ſhould quit the ſaperior in order 
to place himſelf in an inferior ſtation. Even in the preſent ſtate: 
of Europe, therefore, little ſtock is likely to go-from any other pro- 
feſſion to the improvement of land in the way of farming. More 
does perhaps in Great Britain than in any other country, though 
even there the great ſtocks which are, in ſome places, employed 
in farming, have generally been acquired by farming, the trade, 
perhaps, in which of all others ſtock is commonly acquired moſt 
flowly. After ſmall proprietors, however, rich and great far- 
mers are, in every country, the principal f improvers. There are 
more ſuch perhaps in England than in any other European 
monarchy. In the republican governments of Holland and of 


Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are ſaid to be not inferior to thoſe 
of England. | 


Tas antient policy of Europe was, over and above all this, 
unfavourable: to the improvement and cultivation of land, whether 
earried on by the proprietor or by the farmer; firſt,.by. the general. 
prohibition of the. exportation of corn without a ſpecial licence, 
which ſeems to have. been a very univerſal. regulation; and ſecondly, 
by the reſtraints which were laid upon the inland commerce, not only 
of corn but of almoſt every other part of the produce of the 

farm, by the abſurd laws againſt engroſſers, regrators, and fore- 
ſtallers, and by the privileges of fairs and markets. It has already. 
| | been: 
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B 00 K been obſerved in what manner the prohibition of the exportation of 
corn, together with ſome encouragement given to the importation 


of foreign corn, obſtructed the cultivation of antient Italy, naturally 
the moſt fertile country in Europe, and at that time the ſeat of 


the greateſt empire in the world. To what degree ſuch reſtraints 


upon the inland commerce of this commodity, joined to the gene- 
ral prohibition of exportation, muſt have diſcouraged the cul- 


tivation of countries leſs fertile, and leſs en, n 


at is not perhaps very eaſy to 1 


CHAP. . 


Of: the „ and Progre of: of Cities yl To ns, after the Fall of 
tte Roman Empire. 1 | 


HE inh Vee = cities and ern were, after the fall 
of the Roman empire, not more favoured than thoſe of 


the country. They conſiſted, indeed, of a very different order of 


people from the firſt inhabitants of the antient republicks of Greece 


and Italy. Theſe laſt were compoſed chiefly of the proprietors of 
lands, among whom the publick territory was originally divided, 
and who found it convenient to build their houſes in the neigh- 


bourhood of one another, and to ſurround them with a wall, for 
the ſake of common defence.” After the fall of the Roman empire, 
on the contrary, the propr ietors of lands ſeem generally to have 
lived in fortified caſtles on their own eſtates, and in the midſt of 


their own tenants and dependants. The towns were chiefly inha- 


bited by tradeſmen and mechanicks, who ſeem in thoſe days to 


have been of ſervile, or very nearly of ſervile condition.” The pri- 
|  vileges 
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vileges which we find granted by antient charters to the inhabitants CHAP. 
of ſome of the principal towns. in Europe, ſufficiently ſhow what nt 
they were before thoſe grants, The people to whom it is granted | 
as a privilege, that they might give away their own daughters in 

marriage without. the conſent of their lord, that upon their death 

their own children, and not their lord, ſhould ſucceed to their 

goods, and that they might diſpoſe of their own effects by will, 
muſt, before thoſe grants, have been either altogether, or very nearly 
in the fame ſtate of villanage with the occupiers of land in the 
country. | N 


Tuxx ſeem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean ſott of 
people, who uſed to travel about with their goods from place” to 
place, and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the pre- 
ſent times, In all the different countries of Europe then, in the ſame 
manner as in ſeveral of the Tartar governments of Aſia at preſent, 
taxes uſed to be levied upon the perſons and goads of travellers, 
when they paſſed through certain manors, when they went over 
certain bridges, when they carried about their goods from place to 
place in a fair, when they erected in it a booth, or ſtall to fell them 
in. Theſe different taxes were known in England by the names of 
ſometimes a great lord, who had, it ſeems, upon ſome occaſions, 
authority to do this, would grant to particular traders, to ſuch 
particularly as lived in their own. demeſnes, a general exemption 
from ſuch taxes. Such traders, though in other reſpects of ſer- 
vile, or very nearly of ſervile condition, were upon this account 
called Free-traders. They in return uſually paid to their pro- 
tector a ſort of annual poll-tax. In thoſe days protection was 
ſelde.m granted without a valuable conſideration, and this tax 
might, perhaps, be conſidered as compenſation for what their 
patrons might loſe by their exemption from other taxes. At firſt, 

Vor. * 3Q BY both 
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'B 00 K both thoſe poll- taxes and thoſe exemptions ſeem to have been 


— altogether perſonal, and to have affected only particular indivi- 
duals, during either their lives, or the pleaſure of their protectors. 
In the very imperfect accounts which have been publiſhed. from 
Domeſday-book, of ſeveral of the towns of England, mention 
is frequently made, ſometimes of the tax which particular burghers 
paid, each of them, either to the king, or to ſome other great lord, 


for this ſort of proteQion, and ſometimes of the n © amount 
only of all thoſe taxes. 


— 


Bur how ſervile ſoever may have been Sim the condition 
of the inhabitants of towns, it appears evidently, that they arrived 
at liberty and independency much earlier than the occupiers of 
land in the country. That part of the king's revenue which aroſe 
from ſuch poll- taxes in any particular town, uſed commonly to 
be lett in farm, during a term of years for a rent certain, ſome- 

imme to the ſheriff of the county, and ſometimes to other perſons. 
The burghers themſelves frequently got credit enough to be 
admitted to farm the revenues of this ſort which aroſe out 
of their own town, they becoming jointly and ſeverally an- 
ſwerable for the whole rent. To lett a farm in this manner was 
quite agreeable to the uſual cem of, 1 believe, the ſovereigns 
of all the different countries of Europe; who uſed frequently to 
lett whole manors to all the tenants of thoſe manors, they be- 
coming jointly and ſeverally anſwerable for the whole rent; but in 
return being allowed to collect it in their own way, and to pay 
it into the king's exchequer by the hands of their own bailiff, and 
being thus altogether freed from the inſolence of the king 8 officers; 


9 circumſtance in thoſe days regarded as of the greateſt impor- 
12 75 | 
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r. firſt, the farm of the-town was probably lett to theburghers; CH v. 
in the ſame manner as it had been to other farmers, for a term vf — 
years only. In proceſs of time, however, it ſeems to have be- 
come the general practice to grant it to them in fee, that is forever; 
reſerving à rent certain never afterwards to be augmented. The 

payment having thus become perpetual, the exemptions, in return 
for which it was made, naturally became perpetual too. Thoſe 
exemptions, therefore, ceaſed to be perſonal, and could not aſter- 
wards be conſidered as belonging to individuals as individuals, but 
as burghers of a particular burgh, which, upon this, account, 
Was called a Free -burgh, for the ſame af that {ey had dern ; 
cad; Eregrhysgherg or Aue. U. 50 Hab: 


» | 4 fa] were "0 
chats with this INS hs inipertaid hatin PF men 
tioned, that they might give away their on daughters in marriage, 
that their children ſhould. ſucceed to them, and that they might 
diſpoſe of their own effects by will, were generally beſtowed upon 
the burghers of the town to whom it was given. Whether ſuch 
privileges had before been uſually granted along with the freedom ot 
trade to particular burghers, as individuals, 1 know not. 1 
reckon it not improbable that they were, though I cannot produce 
any direct evidence of it. But however this may have been, the 
principal attributes of villanage and ſlavery being thus taken away 
from them, they now, at leaſt, became really Wai in our n 
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Non was this all. They were generally at the ſame time 
erected into a commonality. or corporation, with the privilege of 
having magiſtrates and a town council of their own, of making 
bye laws for their own government, of building walls for their own 
defence, and of reducing all their inhabitants under a ſort of 
_—_ re, by obliging them to watch and ward, that is, 
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as antiently underſtood, to guard and defend thoſe walls againſt all 
wood attacks and ſurpriſes by night as well as by day. In England 
they were generally exempted from ſuit to the hundred and 
county courts z and all ſuch. pleas as ſhould ariſe among them, 
the pleas of the crown excepted, were left to the deciſion of their 
own magiſtrates, In other countries much greater 0, 
extenſive juriſdictions were frequently granted to them. 


Ir might, probably, be necefidry to. grant bs ack rows un wee 
admitted to farm their own revenues, ſome ſort of compulſive 
juriſdiction to oblige their own citizens to make payment. In thoſe 
diſorderly times it might have been extremely inconvenient to 
have left them to ſeek this fort of juſtice from any other tribunal. 
But it muſt ſeem extraordinary that the ſovereigns of all the different 
countries of Europe, ſhould have exchanged in this manner 
for a rent certain, never more to be augmented, that branch of 
their revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others the moſt likely 
to be improved, by the natural courſe of things, without either ex- 
pence or attention of their own : and that they ſhould, beſides, have 
in this manner voluntarily erected a fort of Ou Er 
in the heart of their own dominions. | 


— this it muſt be remembered, that iu thoſe 
days the ſovereign of perhaps no country in Europe, was able to 
protect, through the whole extent of his dominions, the weaker 
part of his ſubjects from the oppreſſion of the great lords. Thoſe 

whom the law could not protect, and who were not ſtrong 
enough to defend themſelves, were obliged either to have recourſe 
to the protection of ſome great lord, and in order to obtain it 
to become either his ſlaves or vaſlals; or to enter into a league 
of mutual defence for the common protection of one another. 
The en of cities * burghs, conficared, as ſingle indi- 

| viduals, 


vidinals, had no power to defend themſelves: but by entering into TINY 
a league of mutual defence with their neighbours, they were capable 
of making no eontemptible reſiſtance. The lords deſpiſed the : 
burghers, whom they conſidered” not only as of a different order, 
but as a parcel of emancipated flaves, almoſt of a different 
fpecies from themſelves. The wealth of the burghers never failed 
to provoke their envy and indignation, and they plundered them 
upon every occafion without mercy or remorſe. The burghers 
naturally hated and feared the lords. The king hated and feared 
them too; but though perhaps he might deſpiſe, he had no reafon 
either to hate or fear the burghers. Mutual intereſt; therefore, 
diſpoſed them to ſupport the king, and the king to ſupport them 
againſt the lords. They were the enemies of His enemies, and it 
was his intereſt to render them as ſecure and independent of thoſe 
enemies as he could. By granting them magiſtrates of their own, 
the privilege of making bye - laws for their own government, that of 
building walls for their own defence, and that of reducing all their 
inhabitants under a fort of military diſcipline, he gave them all 
the means of ſecurity and independency of the barons which it was 
in his power to beſtow. Without the eſtabliſhment of ſome regular 
government of this kind, without ſome authority to compel their 
inhabitants to act according to ſome certain plan or ſyſtem, no 
voluntary league of mutual defence could Either have afforded them 
any permanent ſecurity, or have enabled them to give the king 
any conſiderable ſupport. By granting them the farm of their town 
in fee, he took away from thoſe whom he wiſhed to have for his 
friends, and, if one may ſay fo, for his allies, all ground of jea- 
louſy and ſuſpicion that he was ever afterwards to oppreſs them, 
either by raifing the farm rent of their town, or by granting it 
to ſome other farmer. 


Tas princes who lived upon ho arid thats Drag | 
- ſeem accordingly to have been the moſt liberal in grants of this ' | ® 
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kind to their burghs. King John of England, for example, appears 
to have been a moſt, munificent benefactor to his towns. Philip 
the firſt. of France loſt all authority over his barons. - Towards 
the end of his reign, his ſon Lewis; known afterwards by the name 
of Lewis the Fat, conſulted, according to father Daniel, with the 
biſhops of the royal demeſneg concerning the moſt proper means 
of reſtraining the violence of the great lords. Their advice con- 
ſiſted of twoy- different propoſals. One was to erect a new order 
of juriſdiction, by eſtabliſhing magiſtrates and a town council in 
every conſiderable town of his demeſnes. The other was to form a 
new militia, by making the inhabitants of thoſe towns, under the com- 
mand of their own magiſtrates, march out upon proper occaſions to 
the aſſiſtance of the king. It is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the inſtitution of the 
magiſtrates and councils of cities in France. It was during the 
unproſperous reigns of the princes of the houſe of Suabia that the 
greater part of the free towns of Ger many received the firſt grants 
of their privileges, and that the famous, Hanſeatic league firſt 
became formidable. | | 


| Tax militia of . cies s ſeems, | in thoſe times, not to have Kg 
inferior to that of the country, and as they could be more readily 
aſſembled upon any ſudden occaſion, they frequently had the ad- 
vantage in their diſputes with the neighbouring lords. In coun- 
tries, ſuch as Italy and Switzerland, in which, on account 
either of their diſtance from the pr incipal ſeat of government, of the 
natural ſtrength of the country itſelf, or of ſome other reaſon, the 
ſovereign came to loſe the whole of his authority, the cities generally 
became independent, republicks, and conquered all the Nobility in 
their neighbourhood; obliging them to pull down their caſtles in 
the country, and to live, like other peaceable inhabitants, in the 

city. This is the ſhort hiſtory of the republick of Berne, as well as 

Wi”; id Pom zt nx | Mal io-0 0 
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of ſeveral other cities in Switzerland. {If you extept Venice, for of 
that city the hiſtory is ſomewhat different, it is the hiſtory of all the 


conſiderable Italian republicks, of which ſo great à number aroſe and 


periſhed, between the end of the „ of the 
fixteenth oentury. be cot 6 03 fewer gin who 113 ro 


Jute ada . ok 


| In countries ſuch” as France, or Fogland, "where the Aut hority 
of the ſovereign, though frequently. Very, low, never was d deſtroyed 
altogether, the cities had no opportunity of becoming entirely 3 in 
dependent. They became, however, ſo conſiderable that the fove- 
reign could impoſe no tax upon them, beſides, the ſtated farm, rent 
of the town, without their own \ conſent. . -They, Were, therefore, 
called upon to ſend deputies | to the general aſſembly of the ſtates 
of the kingdom, where they might join with the clergy and the 
| barons in granting, upon urgent occaſions, ſome Extraordinary, aid 
to the king. Being generally too more favourable to ig power, 
their deputies ſeem, ſometimes, fo have beeh cmptoyed by him as 
a counter balance to the authofft) of the great fords in thoſe allem 
blies. Hence the origin of the repreſentation of burghs i in the 


ge emen of all the n monarchies in Europe. * 


eee bie dimm g oved vail 1 

„Onbzs and good government; and along with them the liberty 
and ſecurity of individuals, were, in this manner, eſtabliſhed in 
cities at a time when the occupiers of land in the country were ex» 


poſed to every ſort of violence. But men in this defenceleſs ſtate 


naturally content themſelves, with. their neceſſary ſubſiſtence; be- 
cauſe, to acquire more might only tempt the injuſtice of their op- 
preſſors. On the contrary, when they are, ſecure. of enjoying the 
fruits of their induſtry, they naturally exert it to better their con- 
dition, and to acquire not only the neceſſaries, but the conveniencies 
and elegancies of life. That induſtry, therefore, which! aims at 
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ſomething more than neceſſary ſubſiſtence, was eſtabliſhed in cities 


long before; it was commonly practiſed by the occupiers of land 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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25 x in the country. If in the hands of a poor cultivator, oppreſſed 


for a year, 


Vith the ſervitude of villanage, ſome little ſtock ſhould accumulate; 
he would naturally conceal it with great care from his maſter, 
to wham it would otherwiſe have. belonged, and' take the. firſt op- 
portunity of running away to a town. The law was at that time 
ſo indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and ſo deſirous of di- 
miniſhing the authority of the lords over thoſe of the country, 
that if he could conceal himſelf there from the purfuit of his lord 
he was free for ever. Whatever ſtock, therefore, 
accumulated in the hands of the induſtrious part of the inhabitants 
of the country, naturally took refuge in cities, as the only 
ſanctuaries in which it could be ſecure to the perſon that ac- 
quired it. 


THE inhabitants of a city, it is true, muſt always ultimately 
derive their ſubſiſtence, and the whole materials and means of their 
induſtry from the country. But thoſe of a city, ſituated near either 
the ſea- coaſt or the banks of a navigable river, are not neceſſarily 
confined to derive them from the country in their neighbourhood. 
They have a much wider range, and may draw them from the 


moſt remote corners of the world, either in exchange for the ma- 


nufactured produce of their own induſtry, or by performing the 
office of carriers between diſtant countries, and exchanging the 
produce of one for that of another. A city might in this manner 
grow up to great wealth and ſplendor, while not only the country 
in its neighbourhood, but all thoſe to which it traded, were in 
poverty and wretchedneſs. Each of thoſe countries, perhaps, taken 
fingly, could afford it but a ſmall part, either of its ſubſiſtence, or of 
its employment; but all of them taken together could afford it both 
a great. ſubſiſtence and a great em ployment. There were, how- 


ever, within. the narrow circle of the commerce of thoſe times, 


ſame countries that were opulent and induſtrious. Such was the 
7 | | Greek 
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Greek empire as long as it ſubſiſted, and that of the Saracens during 
the reigns of the Abaſſides. Such too was Egypt till it was con- 
quered by the Turks, ſome part of the coaſt of Barbary, and all 
thoſe provinces * Spain ae were under the ee of _ 
Moore, 6 


z 


2 4 


1 


Tux cities of Italy ſeem to have been the firſt in Viroje which 


were raiſed. by commerce to any conſiderable degree of opulence, 


Italy lay in the center of what was at that time the improved 
and civilized part of the world. The Cruzades too, though by 
the great waſte of ſtock and deſtruction of inhabitants which they 
occaſioned, they muſt neceſſarily have retarded the progreſs of the 


greater part of Europe, were extreamly favourable to that of ſome 


Italian cities. The great armies which marched from all parts 


to the conqueſt of the holy land, gave extraordinary encouragement 
to the ſhipping of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, ſometimes in tranſports 
ing them thither, and always in ſupplying them with proviſions. 


They were the commiſſaries, if one may ſay ſo; of thoſe armies; 


and the moſt deſtructive frenzy that ever befel the nn 1 | 


was a ſource « an to thoſe pr l | 
. p \ 


Tur inhabitants of teach cities, by importing che improved 
manufactures and expenſive luxuries of richer countries, afforded 
ſome food to the vanity of the great proprietors, who eagerly pur- 
chaſed them with great quantities of the rude produce of their own 
lands, The commerce of a great part of Europe in thoſe times 
accordingly, conſiſted chiefly in the exchange of their own rude, 
for the manufactured produce of more civilized nations. Thus 
the wool of England uſed to be exchanged for the wines of France, 


of Poland is at this day exchanged for the wines and nen of 
N rance, and for the ſilks and velvets of France and Italy. 


Vol. I. : 3 R | A TASTE 
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and the fine cloths of Flanders, in the ſame manner as the corn 
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ww this manner introduced by foreign commerce into countries where 
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A Ars for the finer and more improved manufactures, was in 


no ſuch works were carried on. But when this taſte became ſo 
general as to occaſion a confiderable demand, the merchants, in 
order to ſave the expence of carriage, naturally endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh ſome manufactures of the ſame kind in their own country. 
Hence the origin of the firſt manufactures for diſtant: ſale that 
ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed in the weſtern. provinces of Ruzope, 
After the fal of he Roman empire. 


Ne wee country, it muſt be obſerved, ever did or could ſuhſiſt 


without ſome ſort of manufactures being carried on in it; and when 


it is ſaid of any ſuch country that it has no manufactures, it muſt 
always be underſtood of the finer and more improved, or of ſuch 
as are fit for diftant ſale. In every large country, both the cloath- 
ing and houfhold furniture of the far greater part of the people, 
are the produce of their own induſtry, This is even more univer- 
ſally the cafe in thoſe poor countries which are commonly ſaid to 


have no manufactures, than in thoſe rich ones that are ſaid to 


abound in them. In the latter, you will generally find, both in the 
cloaths and houſhold furniture of the loweſt rank of people, a 


much greater proportion of foreign producti ions os 1 in the 
former r. 


une manufactures which are fit for diſtant fale, ſeem to have 
been introduced into different countries in two different ways. 


Wen they have been Introduced, in the manner above 
mentioned, by the violent operation, if one may ſay ſo, of the 
ſtocks of particular merchants and undertakers, who eſtabliſhed 
them in imitation of fome foreign manufactures of the ſame 
kind. Such manufactures, therefore, are the offspring of foreign 


commerce, 
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commerce, and ſuch ſeem to have been the antient — CRAP 
of filks, velvets, and brocades that were introduced into Venice — 


in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Such too {com to have 


been the manufactures of fine cloths that antiently flouriſhed in 


Flanders, and which were introduced into England in the beginning 


of the reign of Elizabeth; and ſuch are the preſont filk manu - 


factures of Lyons and Spital- fields. Manufactures introduced in 


this manner are generally employed upon foreign materials; being 


in imitations of foreign manufactures. When the Venetian 


manufacture flouriſhed, there was not a mulberry tree, nor conſe- 


quently a ſilkworm in all Lombardy. They brought the materials 
from Sicily and from the Levant, the manufacture itſelf being in 
imitation of thoſe carried on in the Greek empire. Mulberry 
trees were firſt planted in Lombardy in the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, by the encouragement of Ludovico Sforza duke 
of Milan. The manufactures of Flanders were carried on chiefly 
with Spaniſh and Engliſn wool. Spaniſh wool was the material, 
not of the firſt woollen manufacture of England, but of the firſt 
that was fit for diſtant ſale. More than one half the materials of 
the Lyons manufacture is at this day foreign ſilk; when it was 
firſt eſtabliſhed, the whole or very nearly the whole was ſo. No 
to be the produce of England. The ſeat of fuch manufactures, 
as they are generally introduced by the ſcheme and project of a fe-. 
individuals, is ſometimes eſtabliſhed in a maritime city, and ſome- 
times in an inland town, according as their ne judgement or 

rien happen to determine. — 


Nr other times manufactures for Uiſtant ſale grow up naturalh 


thoſe houſh6ld and eoarſer manufactures which muſt at all times 
be carried on even in the pooreſt and rudeſt countries. Such 
40, 3R 2 


manufactures 


amd as it were of their own accord, by the gradudl refinement of 
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3 the country produces, and they ſeem frequently to have been firſt 


refined and improved in ſuch inland countries as were, not indeed 
at a very great, but at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea coaſt, 
and ſometimes even from all water carriage. An inland country 
naturally fertile and eaſily cultivated, produces a great ſurplus of 
proviſions beyond what is neceſſary for maintaining the cultivators, 
and on account of the expence of land carriage, and inconveniency: 
of river navigation, it may frequently be difficult to ſend this ſur- 
plus abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders proviſions cheap, 


and encourages a great number of workmen to ſettle in the neigh- 


bourhood, 'who find that their induſtry can there procure them. 
more of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life than in other: 
places. They work up the materials of manufacture which the 
land produces, and exchange their finiſhed work, or what is the 
fame thing the price of it, for more materials and proviſions. They 
give a new value to the furplus part of the rude produce by ſaving 


the expence of carrying it to the water ſide or to ſome diſtant market; 


and they furniſh the cultivators with ſomething in exchange for 
it that is either uſeful or agreeable to them, upon eaſier terms than 
they could have obtained it before. The cultivators get a better 
price for their ſurplus produce, and can purchaſe cheaper other 
conveniencies which they have occaſion for. They are thus both 
encouraged and enabled to increaſe this ſurplus produce by a further 
improvement and better cultivation of the land; and as the fer- 
tility of the land had given birth to the manufacture, ſo tlie pro- 
greſs of the manufacture re- acts upon the land, and increaſes ſtilt 
further its fertility. The manufacturers firſt ſupply the neigh- 
bourhood, and afterwards, as their work improves and refines, more 
diſtant markets. For. though neither the rude produce, nor even 
the coarſe manufacture could, without the greateſt difficulty, ſup- 
port the erpence of a conſiderable ln carriage, the refined and 

4 | | improved: 
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improved manufacture eaſily may. In a ſmall bulk it frequently” Cn IA p. 
contains the price of a great quantity of rude produce. A piece Mines 5 5 
of fine cloth, for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, con- 

tains in it, the price, not only of eighty pounds weight of Wool, 

but ſometimes of ſeveral thouſand weight of corn, the maintenance 
of the different working people, and of their immediate employers. 
The corn which could with difficulty have been carried abroad in | . 
its own ſhape, is in this manner virtually exported in that.of the ings. 1 | 
complete manufacture, and may eaſily be ſent to the remoteſt N . 

corners of the world. In this manner have grown up naturally, 
and as it were of their, own accord, the manufactures of Leeds, 
Halifax,. Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton. Such 
manufactures are the offspring of agriculture. In the moderrr 
hiſtory of Europe, their extenſion and improvement have generally 
been poſterior to thoſe which were, the offspring of foreign com- 
merce. England was noted for the manufacture of fine cloths made 
of Spaniſh wool, more than a century before any of thoſe which now. 
flouriſh in the places above mentioned were fit for foreign ſale. The 
extenſion and improvement of theſe laſt could not take place but in 
conſequence. of the extenſion. and improvement of a griculture, 
the laſt and greateſt effect of foreign commerce, and of the manu- 
factures immediately introduced by it, and which I ſhall now pro- 
deed to explain. 


—— — — _ 
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How the Commerce m the Towns contributed to the Improvement 7 
the Country. | 


T £ Weed and Aches of commercial ra ARA, g 
towns, cotitributed to the improvement arid cultivation of 
the bent to which they belon bed. in three different ways. 


FirsT, by affording 4 great and ready market for the rude 
produce of the country, they gave encouragement to its cultivation 
and further improvement. This benefit was not even confined to 
the countries in which they were ſituated, but extended more vr leſs 
to all thoſe with which they had any dealings. To all of them 
they afforded a market for ſome part either of their rue or manu- 
factured produce, and conſequently gave ſome encouragement to 
the induſtry and improvement of all. Their own country, how- 
ever, on account of its neighbourhood, neceſſarily derived the greateſt 
benefit from this market. Its rude -produce being charged with 
leſs carriage, the traders could pay the growers a better price for it, 
and yet afford it as cheap to the conſumers as that of more diſtant 
countries. 


SECONDLY, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities was 


frequently employed in purchaſing ſuch lands as were to be ſold, 


of which a great part would frequently be uncultivated. Mer- 
chants are commonly ambitious of becoming country gentlemen, 
and when they do, they are generally the beſt of all improvers. A 
merchant is accuſtomed to employ his money chiefly in profitable 
projects; whereas a mere country gentleman is accuſtomed to 

employ 
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employ it chiefly in expence. The one often ſees his money go CHAP. 
from him and return to him again with a profit: The other when — 


once he parts with it, very feldom expects to ſee any more of it. 
Thoſe different habits naturally affect their temper and diſpoſition 
in every ſort of buſineſs. A merchant is commonly a bold; a 
cquntry gentleman, a timid undertaker. ' The one is/ not afraid 


to lay out at onee a large capital upon the improvement of his 


land, when he has a probable proſpect of raiſing the value of it in 
proportion to the expence. The other, if he has any capital, 


which is not always the caſe, ſeldom ventures to employ it in this 


manner. If he improves at all, it is commonly not with a capital, 
but with what he can ſave out of his annual revenue. Whoever 
has had the fortune to live in a mercantile town ſituated in an un- 
improved country, muſt have frequently obſerved how much more 
ſpirited the operations of merchants were in this way, than thoſe of 
mere country gentlemen. The habits, beſides, of order, 1 
and attention, to which mereantile buſineſs naturally forms a 
merchant, render him much fitter to execute, with —_ and 
TY any project of improvernent. 


TruzDLY, and laſtly, commeree and manufactures gradually 
introduced order and good government; and with them, the liberty 
and ſecurity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, 


who had before lived almoſt in a continual ſtate of war with their 


neighbours, and of ſervile dependency vpon their ſuperiors. This, 
though it has been the leaſt obſerved, is by far the moſt important 
of all their effects. Mr, Hume is the only writer who, ſo way as 
I know, has hitherto taken notice of it. 


17 


Ix a country which has neither foreign commerce, nor any of the 
finer manufactures, a great proprietor, having nothing for whieh he 
can exchange the greater part of the produce of his lands which is 
over and above the maintenance of the cultivators, conſumes the 

* whole 
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BOOK whole in ruſtick hoſpitality at home. If this ſurplus produce is ſuf- 
— ſcient to maintain a hundred or a thouſand men, he can make uſe of 


it in no other way than by maintaining a hundred or a thouſand men. 
He is at all times, therefore, ſurrounded with a multitude of 
retainers and dependants, who having no equivalent to give in 
return for their maintenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, 
muſt obey him, for the ſame reaſon that ſoldiers muſt obey the 
prince who pays them. Before the extenſion of commerce and 

manufactures in Europe, the hoſpitality of the rich and the great, 
from the ſovereign down to the ſmalleſt baron, exceeded every thing 
which in the preſent times we can eaſily form a notion of. Weſt- 
minſter hall was the dining room of William Rufus, and might 
frequently, perhaps, not be too large for his company. It was 
reckoned a piece of magnificence in Thomas Becket, that he 
ſtrowed the floor of his hall with clean hay or ruſhes in the ſeaſon, 
in order that the knights and ſquires, who could not get ſeats, might 
not ſpoil their fine cloaths when they ſat down on the floor to eat 
their dinner. The great earl of Warwick is {aid to have entertained 
every day at his different manors, thirty thouſand people ; and 
though the number here may have been exaggerated, it muſt, how- 
ever, have been very great to admit of ſuch exaggeration. A hoſ- 
pitality nearly of the ſame kind was exerciſed not many years ago 
in many different parts of the highlands of Scotland. It ſeems 
to be common in all nations to whom commerce and manufactures 
are little known. I have ſeen, ſays Doctor Pocock, an Arabian 
chief dine in the ſtreets of a town where he had come to ſell his 
cattle, and invite all paſſengers, even common beggars, to ſi down 
with him and PO of his bathe. | 


Tux occupiers of land were in 1 every NEVE" as dependent upon 
the great proprietor as his retainers. Even ſuch of them as were 
not in a ſtate of villanage, were tenants at will, who paid a rent 

in 
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ip 199 anſpet equivalent to the ſubſiſtenee · Which the land afforded 
hem. A.grewn, half acrawn,.a ſheep, a lamb, was ſome: years S 
Mein the bigblands of Scotlandea common rent far lands which 
— 1 a, family. In ſeme places.it is ©. at this days, nor will 
ne); at, preſent ꝓurchaſe. a greater quantity af caramodities there 
than in ather places. In a country here the ſurplus produce of 
8 targe ellate muaſt be fnſumed-mpon the eſtate itſelf, it will. fro- 
quently be more convenient for. the proprietor, mat part of it be 
conſumed at a diſtance from his own houſe, provided they who 
conſume it are as dependant upon him as either his retainers or 
his menial fervants. Tle is thereby faved from the embarraſſment 
of either too large a company "or too large à färtily. A tenäant 
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at will, who poſſeſſes land Tufficient to maintain tis family for little 
more than a quit: rent, is as dependant upon che proprietor as a 


ſervant or retaier whatever, and muſt ' obey him with as little 
reſerve. Such a Ptoprletor, as he 'feetls his ſervants and retainers 
at His own Dou, ſo he feeds his tenants at their houſes. The 


ſubſiſtence of both is is derived from his bounty, and . continuance : 


W upon his good Pleaſure. 


Upon the authority which the mol proprietors red 
had in ſuch a ſtate of things over their tenagts and retainers, was 
founded the power of che antient barens. They neaeffarily-became 


the judges in Peace, and the leaders in war, of all who dwelt 


upon «their - ſtates. They eauld maintain order and oxecyte the 


law - within their reſpective demeſnes, becauſe each of chem could 
there turn the whole force of all che inhabitants againſt the mjuftice 


The king in particular had not. In thoſe antient times he was 
little more than the greateſt proprietor in (his dominions, to 
whom for che Jake. of common defence againſt their c mon ene 
mies, the ether Brest preprietors paid certain reſpects. To have 
enforoed payment of a ſmall debt within che lands of a great pro- 
Vor. I, 3 . prietor, 


of any one. No other perſon had ſufficient authority to do this. 


va 
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B 9 11 K prietor, where all the inhabitants were armed and accuſtomed to 


- 1 ſtand by one another, would have coſt the king, had he attempted 


It by his own authority, almoſt the ſame effort as to extinguiſh 
a civil war. He was, therefore, obliged to abandon the adminif- 
tration of juſtice through the greater part of, the country, to thoſe 
who were capable of adminiſtering it; and for the ſame reaſon ' to 
leave the command G. the beans, militia to thoſe whom at 


minen ene __ 


} 


IT is a miſtake to imagine that thoſe territorial juricdictions took 
their origin from the feudal law. Not only the higheſt juriſdictions 


both civil and criminal, but the power of levying troops, of coin- 


ing money, and even that of making bye-laws for the government 


of their own people, were all rights poſſeſſed allodially by the great 
Proprietors of land ſeveral centuries before even the name of the 
feudal law was known | in Europe. The authority and juriſdiction 
of the Saxon lords in England, appears to have been as great before 
the conqueſt, as that of any of the Norman lords after it. But 


the feudal law is not ſuppoſed to have become the common law 
of England till after the conqueſt. That the moſt extenſive au- 


thority and juriſdictions were poſſeſſed by the great lords in France 
allodially long before the feudal law was introduced into that 


country, is a matter of fact that admits of no doubt. That au- 
thority and thoſe juriſdictions all neceſſarily lowed from the ſtate 


of property and manners juſt now deſeribed. Without remount- 
ing to the remote antiquities of either the French or: Engliſh 
monarchies, we may find in much later times many proofs that ſuch 
effects muſt always flow from ſuch cauſes. It is not thirty years ago 
ſince Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar in Scot- 
land, without any legal warrant whatever, not being what was then 
called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, but a vaſſal of 


the duke of Argyll, and without being ſo much as a juſtice af 
1 | Peace, 
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peace, uſed, notwithſtanding, to exerciſe the higheſt criminal juif. C- HA P. 
diction over, his on people. He is ſaid to have done ſo with =, 
great equity, though without any of the formalities of Juſtice ; and | 

it is not improbable that the ſtate of that part of the country 25 | 3 
at that time made it neceſſary for him to aſſume this authority i in | 55 | 
order to maintain the publick peace. That gentleman, whoſe rent . 

never exceeded five hundred pounds a year, cartied, i 1748. 


"_M 120 75055 oe his own bak into * Derr with him. 


Tux introduction of the feudal 105 5 far Ren ing may 
be regarded as an attempt to moderate the authority of the great 
allodial lords. It eſtabliſhed regular ſubordination, accompanied 
with a long train of ſervices and duties, from the king down to 
the ſmalleſt proprietor. During the minority of the proprietor, 
the rent, together with the management of his lands, fell into the 
hands of his immediate ſuperior, and, conſequently, thoſe of all 
great proprietors into the hands of the king, Who was charged 
with the maintenance and education of the pupil, and who, from 
his authority as guardian, was ſuppoſed to have a right of diſ- 
poſing of him in marriage, provided it was in a manner not un- 
ſuitable to his rank. But though this inſtitution neceſſarily tended 

to ſtrengthen the authority of the king, and to weaken that of 

the great proprietors, it could not do either ſufficiently for eſtabliſh- - 
ing order and good government among the inhabitants of the 

country; becauſe it could not alter ſufficiently that ſtate of 
property and manners from which the diſorders aroſe. The 
authority of government ſtill continued to be, as before, too weak 
in the head and too ſtrong in the inferior members, and the 
exceſſive ſtrength of the inferior members was the cauſe of the 
weakneſs of the head. After the inſtitution of feudal ſubordi- 5 
nation, the king was as incapable of reſtrain] ing the violence of _ 


the Wb lords as before. They ſtall continued to make war. ac- 
3 8 3 © cording” 
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and very frequerithy upen 
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+ connitights-thel? ow Alerelions alinolt comfirumaltjuporioweatoMer, 
the king; and the open chEj“Hamn (tb 
continued to be r ſcene of woſenee raprite, and/difortder. 8 


Bern what all the violence of! the banal. inflitutions oonkd nas 
havecfieted,, thefilent and ſinſenſible operation of foreign commerce. 
and mamifadtures gradually: brbught aboat: Theſe gradually furs 
niſhed. the! great proprietors: with ſomethings fer whith: they coul 
exchange the whole ſurplus produce of their lands, and which they 
could conſume themſelves without ſharing, ĩt either with tenants-or 
retainers: All for ourſelves, and nothing for other people, ſeems, in, 
eyery age. of. the world, to have been the vile maxim of the maſters of 
mankind, As ſoon, therefore, as they could find a method of con- 
ſu ming. the whole: value of their rents themſelves, they had no diſ- 
poſition to ſhare them with any. other perſons. For a pair of. diamond. 
| buckles perhaps; or for ſomething as. frivolous. and uſeleſs, they, 
exchangsd-the maintenance,. or what is the. ſame thing,, the price of. 
the: maintenance of a, thouſand. men for a year, and: with-it the. 
whole weightiand· authority wihnelyit could-give them. The buekles. 
however, wener to be alh their o.]n, and - no other human ereature 
was to: have any ſhare: of them s whereas in the. more antient 
method of, expence. they: muſt have / ſhared: with at. leaſt, a thouſand. 
people: With, the-: judges- that were. te determine the preference. 
this difference, was perfectly. deciſive z. and thus, for the gratification 
of, the moſt, childiſh;., the meaneſt and, the moſt ſordid. of. all 
vanities, they, gradually bartered their whale power. and authority. 


IN a country whete*there is n foreign commerce, nor any of the 
finer manufafures, a mam of ten thouſand a year cannot” well 


employ his revenue im any other way tirætt in maintainitg; perhaps, 
a thouſand families, ho- are all' of 'them neceſſurii at his com- 
mand. In the preſent ſtate of Europe, à man of te tfiouſand a 
year can ſpend his whole revenue, and he generally dees ſo; with-- 

| out 
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dec eons ect pense or belug able tb ebmmand ear. 
mere ckium wett fes fer net. worde this coniivaridinis; Indirectf y 


Perhaps A nul tins ab greue of ee A greater hutnher of people 


chougtr tho: quaritity” of” preciotis productions for! Walch he ex- 

ohanges Ne hee revente"Be very frat; the number of workinen 
employed in collefing! ard preparing it; rttuſt neceffarily have beer 
very greut. Its grent price: generufly arifes frem the wages of their 


labour, ant the profits of all their immediate employers. By 


Paying that price he inditeMly* pays all thoſe wages and profits, 
and thas indirectly eontribtites / ts the mairſtertanoe of alF the Work- 


mem and their employers: Fe generally contributes, however, 
but a very ſihdlF propottivn to that" of each, to very few perhaps 


nor even a ten thoufandth part of their hole annual maintenance. 
Though he contributes; therefore, to the mainteriance of tliem all, 
they are all mere or ef indepetidant of him; becauſe ann 
ae can alt ke niainthibie@winkour . 


Wir tlie grent proprletors of Aut ent " rents in rifain— 
thihitrg their tenantsi ard retaitiers; each of then maintains entirely 
all his own tenants and all his ow retamers. But when they ſpend 
them in maintaining tradeſmen and artificers, they may, all of them: 
takeri'togetHics; petfaps, maintain as great; or, on account of the 
vraſte wien · attenids ruſtick-hofpitality; a greater number of people 
than before Pach of them, however; taken ſingly, contributes oftem 

| buit-a-very/\(ſrivall ſhare to the-maintenance/of any individual'of' this 
greater number; Eaeli tradeſſtran or artificer derives his ſubſiſtence 
frorithe employment: not of one, but of a hundred or a thoufand 
different euſtemers: Thotgh · in ſorme meaſure obliged to them 
all, therefore}: he is ee —_— upon atly one 0 
them. 


TRE. 


thatii Beceout have dene by: the antient method of erpunõe Por 


z tenth; to many not a hundtedth; and to fome' riot æ thoufanidth = 
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Tur perſonal expence of. the great proprietors having i in this 


— — manner gradually increaſed, it was impoſſible that the number of their N 


retainers ſhould not as gradually, diminiſh, till they were at laſt 
diſmiſſed altogether... The ſame cauſe gradually led them to diſmiſs 
the unneceſſary part of their tenants, Farms were enlarged, and the 
occupiers of land, notwithſtanding the complaints of depopulation, 
reduced to the number neceſſary for cultivating it according to the 
imperfect ſtate of cultivation and improvement in | thoſe times. 
By the removal of the unneceſſary. mouths, and by exacting from 
the farmer the full value of the farm, a greater ſurplus, or what 
is the ſame thing, the price of a greater ſurplus, was obtained for 
the proprietor, which, the merchants and manufacturers ſoon fur- 
niſhed him with a method of ſpending upon his on perſon in the 
ſame manner as he had done the reſt. The ſame cauſe continu- 
ing to operate, he was deſirous to raiſe his rents above what his 
lands, in the actual ſtate of their improvement, could afford. His 
tenants could agr ee to this upon one condition only, that they 
ſhould be ſecured in their poſſeſſion, for ſuch a term of years as 
might give them time to recover. with profit whatever they ſhould - 
lay out in the further improvement of the land. The expenſive 
vanity of the landlord made him e to WG of this condition; 
and hence the origin of A leaſes. | 


| Even : a tenant at EY he pays oy fall value of the land, is 
not altogether dependent upon the landlord. The pecuniary ad- 
vantages which they receive from one another, are mutual' and 
equal, and ſuch a tenant, will expoſe neither his life nor his fortung 
in, the ſervice of the proprietor. . But if he has a leaſe for a long 
term of years, he is altogether independent ; and his landlord muſt 
not expect from him even the moſt trifling ſervice beyond what is, 
either expreſſly ſtipulated in the leaſe, or impoſed upon him 
by the common and known law of the country. 


THE 
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Tux tenants having in this manner become independent, and cn AP. 
IV. 
the retainers being diſmiſſed, the great proprietors were tis longer — 


capable of interrupting the regular execution of juſtice, or of diſ- 
turbing the peace of the country. Having ſold their birtk- right, 
not like Eſau for a meſs of pottage in time of hunger and neceſſity, 
but in the wantonneſs of plenty, for trinkets and baubles fitter 


to be the play-things of children, than the ſerious purſuits of 


men, they became as inſigniſicant as any ſubſtantial burgher or 
tradeſman in a city. A regular government was eſtabliſhed in 
the country as well as in the city, nobody having ſufficient power 
to Saen its ne in the one, wh ei : 


r i 1 1 ole 7 20 71 e 


4 


-IT does not, abi Ne to the ne fabjeRQ; but I cannot 


help remarking” it, that very old families, ſuch as have poſſeſſed | 


ſome conſiderable eſtate: from father to ſon for many ſucceſſive 
generations, are very rare in commercial countries. In countries 
which have little commerce, on the contrary, ſuch as Wales or 
the highlands of Scotland, they are very common. The Arabian 
hiſtories ſeem to be all full of genealogies, and there is à hiſtory 
written by a Tartar Khan which has been tranſlated into ſeveral 
mm gat and which contains ſcarce any ting elſe ; 
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nations... In countries where a "ich man can n ſpend, * revenue in 
no other way, than by maintaining as many people as it can main- 
tain, he is not apt to run out, and his beneyolence it ſeems is 
ſeldom ſo Molent as to attempt. to maintain more than he can 
afford. But where he can ſpend the greateſt ; revenue upon his 
own perſon, he frequently. has no bounds to his expence, becauſe 
he frequently has no bounds: to his vanity, or to his affection for 
his own. perſon. In commercial countries, therefore, riehes, in 
ſpite of the moſt, violent regulations of law to prevent their diſſi- 


pen, very ſeldom remain long in the ſame family. Among 
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2 os a 
Jinek, ras in this manner brought about by: two different orders 
af people, who had mot the leaſt iatention to ſerve! the public, 
To igratify che Moſt childiſh Vanity Was the ſele metive ef the 
groat ꝓroprietors. The merchants and artifieers, much leſs ridi- 
culous, acted merely from a view to their on intereſt, and in 
purſuit of their own pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever 
a penny was to he gat: Neither af them had: either knowledge! or 
forefight of that graat xevolntion-which the folly of the one, A 
pag ets ere Na Ar e 69: 2m 
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Ari ties Merchants — a the: commeroe 


and 'manufaftures of cities, inſtaad of being the effect, have been 
the cauſe and .occafion. of che improvement and cultivation of the 


Tus order, however, being contrary to the natural courſe 
of things, is neeeſſarily both flow and uncertain. Compare the 
flow progreſß of thoſe European countries of whith the wealth 
depends very much upon their commerce and manufactures, 
with the rapid advantes of our North American colonies, of 
which the wealth is founded altogether in agriculture. Through 
the greater part of Europe, the number of inhabitants is not fup-' 
poſed to double in leſs chan five hundred years. In ſeveral of our 
North American colonies, it is found to double in twenty or five 
and-ewenty years. In Europe, the faw-of primogeniture, and per- 
petuities of different kinds, prevent the diviſton of great _ 
7 an 
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and thereby hinder the multiplication of ſmall proprietors. A cn. 
{mall proprietor, however, who knows every e 
territory, who views it all with the affection which property, . 
eſpecially ſmall / property, naturally inſpires, and who upon that 
account takes pleaſure not only in cultivating but in adorning it, 
is generally of all improvers the moſt induſtrious, the moſt intelli- 
gent, and the ,moſt ſucceſsful. ' The fame regulations, beſides 
keep fo much land out of the market, that there are always more 
capitals to buy than there is land to ſell, ſo that what is ſold always 
ſells at a monopoly price. The rent never pays the intereſt of the 
purchaſe money, and is beſides burdened with repairs and other 
occaſional charges, to which the intereſt of money is not liable. 
To, purchaſe land is every where in Europe a moſt unprofitable 
5 employment of a ſmall capital. For the ſake of the ſuperior ſecu- 
rity, indeed, a man of moderate circumſtances, when he retires 
from buſineſs, will ſometimes chuſe to lay out his little capital in 
land. A man of profeſſion too, whoſe revenue is derived from 
another ſource, often loves to ſecure his ſavings in the ſame way. 
But a young man, who, inſtead of applying to trade or to ſome 
profeſſion, ſhould, employ a capital of two or three thopſand 
pounds in the purchaſe and cultivation: of a ſmall piece of land, 
might indeed expect to live very happily, and very independently, 
but muſt bid adieu, forever, to all | hope of either great fortune 
or great - illuſtration, which by a different employment of his 
ſtock: he might have had the ſame chance of acquiring with other 
people. Such a perſon too, though he cannot aſpire at being a 
proprietor, will often diſdain to be a farmer. The ſmall 1 
of land, therefore, Which is brought to market, and the hig 
price of what is brought, prevents a great number of capitals from 
being employed in its cultivation and improvement which would 
otherwiſe have taken that direction. In North America, on the 


contrary fifty or ſixty pounds is often found a ſufficient ſtock 
Vox. J. 4 * to 
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the ſmalleſt as well as · of the greateſt capitals, and tlie moſłꝭ direct 
rad to alk the fortune and illuftvation whiets enn be acquired in 


ultivated land; is there the moſt peofitable' employment of 


that country: Such land, indeed, is in North America to be 
had almoſt fon nothing, or at a price muck below the value of 


*the natural produce; a thing impoſſibls in Europe, or, indeed 


in any country where all lands have long been private property. 
If landed: oſtates, however, were divided equall among all the 


children, upon the death of any proprietor who left a numerous 
family, the eſtate would generally be fold; So much land would 
come to market, that it could no longer ſell at a monopoly price. 
The free rent of the land would go nearer to pay the intereſt of 
the purchaſe money, and a ſmall capital might be employed in pur - 
chafing land A e other Way. . 


Wann on account oi de navurabferniity of the Gil, of the 
great extent of. ſea coaſt in proportion to that of the whole country, 
and of the many navigable rivers which run through it, and affagd : 
the conveniency. of water carriage to ſome. of tho moſt inland parts 
of it, is perhaps aq welt fitted by nature as any large country in 
Europe, to be tho ſeat of foreign commerce: of manufacturos for. 
diſtant ſale, and of all the improvements: which: theſe can occaſion... 
From the beginning. of the. reign» of Elizabeth too, the Engliſh. 
legiſlature has been peculiarly. attentive to the intereſts. o commerce 
and manufactures, and in reality there is, no country in Europe, 


Holland itſelf not excepted, of which, the law is upon the whole 
more favourable to this ſort of induſtry, Commerce and manu - 


factures have accordingly been continually. advancing: duzing. all 
this period, The cultivation and. improvement of the country. 


has, no doubt, been gradually, advancing too: But it ſeems to 


have followed Gowly, and at a Ane, e mare rapid progreſs of 0 
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muſt probably have been cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth ; — 
and u very great part of it ſtill remains uncultivated, and the 
dultioatꝭom of the far gteater part much - inferior to what it might 
be. The jaw of England, however, favours agriculture not only 
indiretly by the protection of commerce, but by ſeveral direct 
encouragements. Except in times of fcarcity, the exportation of 

corn is not only free, but encouraged by a bounty. in times of 

moderate plenty, the importation of foreign corn 1 is loaded with 

duties that amount to a Prohibition. The importation of live 

cattle, except from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and it is but of 

late that it was permitted from thence. Thoſe who cultivate the land, 

therefore, have a monopoly againſt their countrymen tor the two 

greateſt and moſt important articles of land-producg, bread and 

, Hutcher's meat. Theſe encouragements, though at bottetn, perhaps, 

as I ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter, altogether illuſory, ſufficiently 

demonſtrate at leaſt the good intention of the legiſlature to favour 

agriculture. But what is of much more importance than all of them, 

the yeomanry land are rendered as ſecure, as independent, 

and as reſpectable as law can make them. No country, therefore, 

ſn'which the right of primogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, 

and where perpetuities, though contrary to the ſpirit of the law, are 

admitted in ſome caſes, can give more encouragement to agriculture 

chan England. Such, however, notwithſtanding, is tlie ſtate of 

Its cultivatiqg. What would it have been, had the law given no 

direct encouragement to agriculture beſides what ariſes indi rectiy 

from the progreſs of commerce, and had Jeft the yeomanry in 

the fame condition as in moſt other countries of Europe? It is | 

now more than two hundred years ſince the beginning of the reign „ 7 
of Elizabeth, a period as * as the Sour of human proſperity 
| TY woe ate. 
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France ſeems to have had a conſiderable ſhare of foreign com- 
merce near a century before England was diſtinguiſhed as a com- 
mercial country. The marine of France was conſiderable, 
according to the notions of the times, before the expedition of 
Charles the VIIIth to Naples. The cultivation and improvement 
of France, however, is, upon the whole, inferior to that of 


England. The law of the country has never given the ſame 


direct W to agriculture. 


b 2 


Tn foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to the other 
parts of Europe, though chiefly carried on in foreign ſhips, is 
very conſiderable. That to their colonies is carried on in their own, 
and is much greater, on account of the great riches and extent 
of thoſe colonies. But it has never introduced any conſiderable 
manufactures for diſtant ſale into either of thoſe countries, and 


the greater part of both ſtill remains uncultivated. The foreign 


commerce of Portugal is of older ſtanding than that of any great 
country in Gurope,. except Italy. 


ITALY is the only great country. of Europe which ſeems. to 
have been cultivated and improved in every part, by means of 
foreign commerce and manufactures for diſtant fale. Before the 


invaſion of Charles the VIIIth, Italy, according to Guicciardin, 


was cultivated not leſs in the moſt mountainous and barren parts 
of the country, than in the plaineſt and moſt fertile. The ad- 
vantageous ſituation of the country, and the great number of 
independent ſtates which at that time fubſiſted in it, probably 
contributed not a little to this general cultivation. It is not 
impoſſible too, notwithſtanding this general expreſſion of one 
of the moſt judicious and reſerved of modern hiſtorians, that 

my | 
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Tur capital, however, that is acquired to any country by com- 
merce and manufaCtures, is all a very precarious and uncertain 
poſſeſſion, till ſome part of it has been ſecured and realized'in the 
cultivation and improvement of its lands. A merchant,” it has 


4 „ 
* 
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been ſaid very properly, is not neceſſarily the citizen of any par- 
ticular country. It is in a great meaſure indifferent to him from 
what place he carries on his trade ; and a very trifling diſguſt will 
make him remove his capital, and together with it all the induſtry 
which it ſupports, from one country to another.” No part of it 
can be ſaid to belong to any particular country, till it has been 
ſpread as it were over the face of that country, either in buildings, or 
in the laſting improvement of lands. No veſtige now remains of the 
great wealth, ſaid to have been poſſeſſed by the greater part of 
the Hans towns, except i, the obſcure hiſtories of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It is even uncertain where ſome of them 
were ſituated, or to what towns in Europe the Latin names given 
to ſome of them belong. But though the misfortunes of Italy 
in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
turies greatly diminiſhed the commerce and manufactures of the 
cities of Lombardy and Tuſcany, thoſe countries ſtill continue 
to be among the moſt populous and beſt cultivated in Europe. 
The civil wars of Flanders, and the Spaniſh government which 
ſucceeded them, chaſed away the great commerce of Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders ſtill continues to be one of 
the rich |, beſt cultivated, and moſt . populous Provinces of 
Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and government eaſily 0 
dry up f 1e ſources of that wealth which ariſes from commerce 


only. t which ariſes ffom the more ſolid improvements of 
15 agriculture, 
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BOOK agriculture, is much more durable, and cannot be deſtroyed but 


by choſe more violent convulſions occaſioned by the depredations 
of hoſtile. and barbarous nations continued for a century or two 
together; ſuch as thoſe that happened for ſome time before and 
after the fall of the Roman empire in the weſtern provinces of 
Europe. | 55 1 
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